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The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  SwifCs  Life  ;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  several  of 
his  Poems  hitherto  unpublished^  and  some  Remarks  on  Stella,  By  W.  R. 
Wilde,  &c.  1849. 


From  these  sources  he  has  revived  some  old 
recollections  of  Stella,  and  others  connected 
with  Swift,  and  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  what  we  are  inclined  to  think  a 
genuine  portrait  of  that  lady,  which  is  en¬ 
graved  for  his  volume.  He  has  been  also 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  almanack 
with  verses  in  Swift’s  hand- writing  bound  up 
within  the  same  cover,  and  has,  in  this  way, 
added  a  few  poems  of  no  great  merit,  and  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  to  the  mass  of  Swift’s 
works,  already  too  large — for  each  success¬ 
ive  editor  has  increased  the  bulk  of  what  he 
was  bringing  before  the  public,  by  every  tri- 
I  fle,  which,’ whether  written  by  Swift  or  by 
any  of  his  acquaintances,  could  by  any  pre¬ 
tense  be  connected  with  his  name.  The 
book,  however,  is  of  great  value.  An  ob¬ 
scure  disease  which  clouded  wdth  mystery 
much  of  Swift’s  life,  which,  while  men  for¬ 
bore  to  call  it  insanity,  perplexed  every  one 
of  h’s  friends  with  strange  misgivings,  and 


Tins  book  contains  a  good  deal  that  is 
new  to  the  public.  It  corrects  some  mis¬ 
takes  as  to  Swift ;  it  adds  something  to  our 
means  of  judging  of  him,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  creditable  to  the  diligence  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  its  distinguished  author.  Mr. 
Wilde  is  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal,  and  this  volume  is  an  enlargement  j 
of  a  professional  essay,  published  in  that 
useful  periodical,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  M’Kenzie  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease  which 
clouded  so  many  years  of  Dean  Swift’s  life, 
and  which  exhibited  its  true  character  in  the 
extinction  of  all  mental  power,  long  before 
the  period  of  his  actual  death. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wilde  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  case  of  Swift  as  a  mere  medical  ques¬ 
tion,  without  his  being  led  to  look  into  for¬ 
gotten  pamphlets  and  old  repositories  of  the 
thousand  trifles  which  the  interest  about  a 
great  man  led  fanciful  people  to  preserve. 
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suggested  to  himself,  with  painful  distinct¬ 
ness,  its  inevitable  termination,  is  here  traced 
w  ith  great  distinctness,  chiefly  from  such  re¬ 
cords  as  Swift’s  own  letters  aftbrd.  The  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  statements  made  by  him, 
from  time  to  time,  through  a  period  of  full 
fifty  years,  are  compared  with  those  which 
an  examination  of  his  mortal  remains, 
strangely  exposed  to  observation  a  century 
after  his  death,  suggested  to  competent  ob¬ 
servers.  The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Wilde’s 
book  is  as  a  medical  tract,  but  it  incidentally 
illustrates  some  of  the  topics  of  Swift’s  do¬ 
mestic  life  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  and  this  is  of  the  more  moment,  as 
Scott’s  Life  of  Swift,  an  exceedingly  enter¬ 
taining  volume,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of 
combining  into  one  narrative  all  that  had  j 
been  told  of  Swift  by  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  were  far  from  being  quite  faithworthy. 
It  is  really  a  curious  thing  to  observe  how 
accidentally  mistakes  arise.  How  the  am¬ 
biguous  language  of  one  biographer  being 
misunderstood  by  the  next,  the  whole  color 
of  the  narrative  becomes  insensibly  changed. 
In  Swift’s  case  there  is  really  little  that  can 
be  depended  on  in  the  statements  of  any  of 
his  biographers,  which  is  not  directly  affirm¬ 
ed  in  his  own  letters. 

Of  his  early  life,  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  except  what  he  has  himself  told. 
Every  addition  to  his  record  is  demonstrably 
false  ;  and  every  statement  of  his  owm,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  confirmation  from  external  evi¬ 
dence,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed. 
Swift’s  stern  and  uncompromising  veracity 
has  been  tested  in  every  conceivable  w^ay. 
The  vanity  of  his  own  relatives,  anxious  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  adding  something  to 
what  the  public  already  knew  of  a  great 
man,  has  been  rebuked  by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  disproving  all  that  they  stated  about 
the  Dean.  Mr.  Deane  Swift’s*  book  is  for 
the  most  part  worthless.  Lord  Orrery’s  Bi¬ 
ography  of  Swift,  a  book  not  without  some 
interesting  matter,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  sort  of  calumnies  that  prevailed 
during  the  latter  years  of  Swift’s  life,  and 
which  were  all  reproduced  in  this  weak  and 
mischievous  work.  The  book  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  dictated  by  malev¬ 
olent  feeling ;  and  as  its  author  had  for  a 
while  a  doubtful  intimacy  with  Swift,  it  is 
])robable  that  resentment  for  real  or  imagin- 


*  Deane  Swift  was  a  cousin  of  Jonathan’s.  He 
was  a  sou  of  his  uncle  Godwin's,  one  of  whose  four 
wives  was  co-heiress  of  Admiral  Deane  the  regi¬ 
cide. 


ary  slights  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
tone  of  depreciation  manifested  throughout. 
Lord  Orrery  was  anxious  to  come  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  an  author.  With¬ 
out  any  original  powers,  his  only  course  w^as 
translation  or  criticism.  He  translated 
Pliny’s  Epistles,  but  Melmoth  distanced  him 
there.  He  then  remembered  that  there  was 
no  life  of  Swift,  and  he  set  about  supplying 
the  want.  His  acquaintance  with  Swift, 
which  was  the  chief  excuse  for  selecting  this 
subject,  had,  however,  been  formed  at  a 
time  when  Swift  was  scarce  himself — when 
his  temper  was  soured  with  disappointment 
and  utter  hopelessness,  and  when  his  bodily 
and  mental  health  w’as  already  greatly  im¬ 
paired.  In  fact.  Lord  Orrery  had  nothing  to 
tell  of  vSwift  from  his  own  knowledge ;  and 
to  make  a  book  there  was  no  way  open  to 
him  except  to  heap  together  whatever  he 
'could  collect  of  hearsay  among  the  few  who 
then  remembered  “  the  Dean.”  The  pecu¬ 
liar  relation  of  Swift  to  the  late  ministry  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  part  he  had  afterwards 
taken  in  Irish  politics,  had  made  him  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  the  party 
w’ho,  when  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  possessed  the 
whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  State. 
The  libels  published  against  him  had  thus  a 
life  more  enduring  than  such  things  ordina¬ 
rily  have.  All  those  were  imbodied  in  Lord 
Orrery’s  work.  The  work  became  very  gen¬ 
erally  circulated,  and  was  the  text-book  from 
which  everything  calculated  to  lower  the 
Dean’s  character  has  been  derived.  Lord 
Orrery’s  book  was  answered,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  by  Delany,  a  surviving  friend  of 
Swift ;  but  Delany’s  “  Observations,”  we 
are  told  by  Sheridan,  had  but  little  circula¬ 
tion.  Delany’s  Answer  was  followed  by 
another  from  Deane  Swift.  Then  came  a 
formal  life  by  Hawkesw  orth  ;  and  then  John¬ 
son’s.  We  are  obliged  to  mention  these 
successive  publications,  as  each  materially 
influenced  the  more  modern  lives  of  Swift, 
and  as  every  one  of  them  originated  errors 
which  we  hope  to  remove. 

Johnson’s,  published  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  opens  with  an  assertion  which  we 
must  notice,  as  it  is  calculated  to  aflect  our 
whole  estimate  of  Swift : 

“Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac¬ 
count  said  to  be  written  by  himself,  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  1667. 
According  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered 
by  Pope  to  Spence,  he  w’as  born  at  Leices¬ 
ter,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  min- 
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ister  of  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  During 
his  life,  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undeter¬ 
mined.  He  was  contented  to  be  called  an 
Irishman  by  the  Irish,  but  would  occasion¬ 
ally  call  himself  an  Englishman.” 

Swift  was  wholly  incapable  of  the  decep¬ 
tion  and  falsehood  which  this  narrative  im¬ 
plies.  Of  himself,  as  of  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  as  of  an  Englishman  accidentally  born  in 
Ireland  ;  and  as  both  his  parents  "were  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  as  no  one  of  his  progenitors  w'as 
Irish,  there  does  not  seem  anything  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  his  stating  the  fact  as  it  w^as.  The 
account,  which  states  his  birth  to  have  been 
in  Dublin,  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Of  the  authenticity  of  that  docu¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  truth  of  that  statement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  passage  John¬ 
son  quotes  from  Spence,  no  doubt  exists  in 
Spence’s  Anecdotes ;  but  Spence  made  the 
mistake  of  confusing  what  Swift  said  of  his 
grandfather,  as  if  it  had  been  said  of  his 
father.  His  grandhither,  who  was  born  in 
Leicester,  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  this  Pope  perfectly  knew,  as  is 
proved  by  his  amusing  verses  on  Swift’s  put¬ 
ting  up  a  monument  to  him,  and  presenting 
a  cup  to  the  church  at  Goodrich.  On  a  pen¬ 
cilled  elevation  of  the  proposed  monument, 
which  Swift  sent  to  Mrs.  Howard,  Pope 
wrote  the  following  lines,  which  are  pre¬ 
served  with  an  endorsement  in  Swift’s  hand, 
“  Model  of  a  monument  for  my  grandfather, 
with  Mr.  Pope’s  roguery 

Jonathan  Swift 
Had  the  gift 

By  fatheridgc,  inotlieridge, 

And  by  brolheridge, 

To  come  from  Gutlieridge ; 

But  now  is  spoiled  clean, 

And  an  Irish  Dean; 

In  this  church  he  has  put 
A  stone  of  two  foot, 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir. 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire,  &lc. 

In  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Swift,  the  former 
telling  a  story  of  an  Irishman  to  Swift,  calls 
the  hero  of  the  tale  Swift’s  countryman.  In 
a  letter  from  Swift  to  Pope,  (July  1737,)  we 
have  the  following  passage,  which  exhibits 
the  sense  which  Swift  gave  to  the  w’ord,  if 
at  any  time  he  called  himself  an  English¬ 
man,  and  which  negatives  Johnson’s  ungen¬ 
erous  and  unwarranted  inference — “  Some 
of  those  who  highly  esteem  you,  and  a  few 
who  know  you  personally,  are  grieved  to  find 


you  make  no  distinction  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom”  (he  is 
writing  from  Dublin)  “  and  the  savage  old 
Irish,  (who  are  only  the  vulgar,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;)  but  the  English  colonies,  who  are 
three  parts  in  four,  are  much  more  civilized 
than  many  counties  in  England,  and  speak 
better  English,  and  are  much  better  bred ; 
and  they  think  it  very  hard  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  is  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  that 
title,  only  because  we  have  been  told  by 
some  of  them  that  their  names  are  entered 
in  some  parish  in  London.  I  have  three  or 
four  cousins  here  who  were  born  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  whose  parents  took  the  same  care,  'and 
they  are  all  of  them  Londoners.”  In  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Pope,  speaking  of  Rundle,  then  sent 
over  as  a  bishop  to  Ireland,  we  find  him  say¬ 
ing  to  Swift.  “  He  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
bishops,  *  *  *  but  what  you  will  like 

more  particularly,  he  will  be  a  friend  and 
benefactor  to  your  unfriended  and  unbene- 
fitted  nation.”  In  the  dedication  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  where  Pope  brought  together  whatever 
was  likely  to  please  Swift,  he  does  not 
shrink  from  calling  Ireland  his  country : 

.  “  Whether  thou  choose  Cer\'antes’  serious  air. 

Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais’  easy  chair, 

Or  praise  tlie  court,  or  magnify  mankind. 

Or  thy  grieved  country’s  copper  chains  un¬ 
bind,”  Ac. 

In  the  fourth  Drapier’s  letter.  Swift  speaks 
of  Molyneux  as  “  an  English  gentleman  born 
here,”  i.  e.,  in  Ireland.  Swift’s  feeling  was 
that  no  right  of  an  EnglLshman  ought  to  have 
been  lost  by  location  or  by  birth  in  Ireland. 
This  thought,  and  this  alone,  was  what  he 
expressed  in  very  natural  and  very  forcible 
language.  The  mistake  of  his  meaning,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  has  given  a  false  coloring  to  every 
part  of  Johnson’s  narrative 

The  first  three  years  of  Swift’s  life  were 
past  in  England.  His  nurse,  an  Englishwo¬ 
man,  had  some  temptation  to  return  to  her 
own  country,  and  she  took  the  child  with 
her.  “  At  five  years  old  he  could  read  any 
chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  at  six  he  w’as  sent  to 
school  at  i.ilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  at  four¬ 
teen  he  w'as  admitted  into  the  University  of 
Dublin,  where,  by  the  ill-treatment  of  his 
nearest  relations,  he  was  so  much  discour¬ 
aged  and  sunk  in  his  spirits,  that  he  too 
much  neglected  some  parts  of  his  academic 
studies,  for  which  he  had  no  great  relish  by 
nature,  and  turned  himself  to  reading  history 
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and  poetry,  so  that,  when  the  time  came  for 
taking  his  degree  of  bachelor,  although  he 
had  lived  with  great  regularity  and  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  statutes,  he  was  stopped  of 
his  degree  for  dullness  and  insufficiency,  and 
at  last  hardly  admitted,  in  a  manner  little  to 
his  credit,  which  is  called  in  that  college  sy?e- 
ciali  gratia.  And  this  discreditable  mark, 
as  I  am  told,”  Ave  are  transcribing  his  own 
statement,  “  stands  upon  record  in  their  col¬ 
lege  registry.”  * 

The  mark  still  exists.  Swift  entered  col¬ 
lege  in  April,  1682,  and  became  one  of  a  class 
which  had  for  the  most  part  entered  in  the 
October  or  November  previous.  As  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  there  was  at  this  period  but 
little  attention  paid  to  classics  in  the  course 
of  education  at  Dublin  University.  It  was 
ascertained  by  an  examination  at  entrance, 
that  the  pupil  had  read  some  prescribed 
books  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  temptation 
of  a  scholarship  in  the  third  year  of  his 
course,  which  was  the  reward  of  proficiency 
in  classics,  was  the  sole  inducement  to  make 
him  continue  this  study,  while  all  the  perma¬ 
nent  honors  and  emoluments  which  the  col¬ 
lege  could  bestow'  were  given  to  what  was 
then  called  Arts.  For  a  period  of  four  years 
education  was  conducted  by  prelections  on 
Aristotelic  logic,  and  in  physics  and  ethics 
Aristotle  was  also  the  text- book.  The  college 
statutes  did  not  allow  any  deviation  from  the 
course,  and  even  the  books  to  be  used  by  the 
lecturer  in  instructing  his  pupils  were  rigor¬ 
ously  fixed  by  statute.  It  was  only  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  that  an  inconve¬ 
nience  felt  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the 
college  w'as  remedied,  and  power  given  to 
the  governing  part  of  the  body,  in  conjunc- 
ton  with  the  visitors,  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Swift  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
At  his  school  not  one  word  of  science  had 
been  taiiorht.  The  Irish  schools  never  in- 

O  ,  , 

vaded  the  proper  province  of  the  university. 
He  found  himself  in  a  class  that  for  six 
months  before  had  been  exercised  in  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  a  formal  system  altogether  new  to 
him.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  think  that 
Swift’s  talents  w'ere  of  slow  development. 
It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  less  was  likely  to  be  learn¬ 
ed.  His  tutor’s  attention  w'ould,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  given  to  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  the  neg- 


*  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift,  by  Dr.  Sieift. 
The  original  manuscript  is  lodged  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 
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lected  boy  was  satisfied  with  formal  attend¬ 
ance,  and  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  dreams.  At  that  time  the  test 
of  proficiency  afforded  by  quarterly  examin¬ 
ations  of  the  students  did  not  exist,  and  the 
logical  disputations  for  an  academic  degree, 
which  have  become  a  mere  form,  were  then 
a  serious  thing.  Swift’s  failure  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  with  deep  hu¬ 
miliation  ;  and  though  it  did  not  lead  him  to 
leave  college  for  three  years  afterwards,  it 
probably  was  among  his  motives  for  taking 
his  higher  degrees  at  Oxford.  Some  confu¬ 
sion  has  arisen  in  examining  Swift’s  early 
career,  from  the  fact  of  a  cousin  of  his  of  the 
same  surname  having  entered  college  on  the 
same  day  with  him,  and  the  college  entries 
respecting  the  two  being  so  made  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  in  all  cases  to  determine  to 
whom  they  refer.  His  biographer,  Deane 
Swift,  has  built  a  strange  story  out  of  the 
way  in  which  Swift’s  degree  was  given.  He 
says  that  Swift  himself  told  him  that  the 
w'ords  were  misunderstood  at  Oxford;  and 
that  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  testi¬ 
monial  given  by  Dublin  College,  w'as  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  Oxford  men  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
regard  with  which  Swift  was  honored  in  his 
parent  university.  The  testimonium  has  been 
since  produced.  It  contains  no  such  words, 
nor  are  such  ever  inserted  in  a  document  of 
the  kind.  This  disposes  of  Mr.  Deane  Swift 
as  a  witness,  and,  in  disposing  of  him,  a  good 
deal  of  biographical  rubbish  is  cleared  away. 

Swift’s  support  at  school  and  in  college 
was  derived  from  an  uncle,  Godwin  Swift. 
Godwin  Swdft,  the  first  of  the  family  that 
came  to  Ireland,  was  connected  through  one 
of  his  four  wives  with  the  Ormond  family, 
and  the  Duke  made  him  his  attorney-general 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Tipperary.  “  Godwin,” 
says  Swift,  “  was  an  ill  pleader,  but  perhaps 
dextrous  in  the  subtle  parts  of  the  law.”  In 
the  manuscript  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  is  an  interlineation  before  the  word 
“dextrous”  of  the  emphatic  w'ords  “a  little 
too.'"  Swift  did  not  think  of  his  uncle  God¬ 
win  with  love.  There  is  no  trace,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  any  kindly  intimacy  between  the 
family  of  the  successful  barrister  and  the  re¬ 
tired  student.  Swift’s  was  a  nature  not  un; 
likely  to  fancy  neglect,  and  to  resent  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  all  times  self- 
will  and  caprice  were  among  the  original 
elements  of  his  character,  and  that  from  the 
first  he  was  ambitious.  The  appearance  of 
wealth,  and  the  reality  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  such  an  -establishment  as  his  uncle’s, 
must  have  now  and  then  met  the  eye  of  the 
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meditative  boy,  who  little  thought  with  what 
real  sacrifice  this  expenditure  was  maintained, 
and  how  even  the  pittance  apportioned  for 
his  own  maintenance  and  instruction  in  col¬ 
lege  pressed  on  the  resources  of  a  generous 
and  improvident  man,  whose  very  occupation 
in  the  management  of  the  business  of  others 
was  not  unlikely  to  be  accompanied  with  in¬ 
attention  to  his  own ;  at  all  events  the  close 
of  Godwin’s  career  exhibited  that  he  had  not 
money  either  for  himself  or  others.  His 
mental  faculties  gave  way.  The  cause,  or 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  mental  disease, 
was  his  giving  ear  to  some  speculative  pro¬ 
jectors,  who  proposed  to  realize  a  fortune  by 
makinof  the  worst  iron  in  the  kingdom.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility  not  unlike  that  which  oppressed 
the  close  of  Swift’s  own  life.  Between  the 
Swifts  and  the  family  of  Sir  William  Temple 
there  had  been  some  kindliness — we  believe 
also  some  obscure  family  connexion.  God¬ 
win  Swift  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Temple, 
who  held  a  his^h  office  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  in  Ireland.  The  mother  of  Jonathan 
Swift  was  related,  or  claimed  to  be  related,  to 
Temple’s  wife.  The  cousin  of  Jonathan,  who 
entered  Dublin  College  on  the  same  day 
with  him,  had  made  his  way  to  Temples,  and 
was  already  chaplain  there,  when  Jonathan, 
now  twenty-one  years  of  age — too  young  to 
be  ordained,  and  looking  round  for  means  of 
support — after  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  in 
Leicestershire,  came  with  some  recommend¬ 
ations  to  Temple,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  employed,  probably  as  secreta¬ 
ry,  if  that  word  does  not  express  a  relation 
more  confidential  than  was  at  first  establish¬ 
ed  between  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Temple,  nephew  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  is  substantially  true, 
that  Swift  was  paid  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  as  his  amanuensis.  This  is 
stilted  by  Temple  in  language  studiously  of¬ 
fensive.  and  manifestly  colored  by  that  dis¬ 
like  of  Swift  which  actuated  all  the  members 
of  the  Temple  family.  In  fact,  the  regard 
exhibited  by  Sir  William  Temple  to  Swift,  to 
whom  he  left  his  manuscripts,  seems  to  have 
been  resented  by  the  family.  The  language 
of  solemn  courtesy,  in  which  a  distinction  of 
rank  seems  to  have  been  implied  even  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  between  equals,  gives 
more  color  to  Mr.  Temple’s  statement  than 
the  facts  themselves  would  perhaps  strictly 
warrant.  Swift’s  first  residence  with  Tem¬ 
ple  was  at  Sheen,  and  there  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Esther  Johnson,  a  child  six 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  person  who  was 


employed  as  housekeeper,  or  in  some  such 
capacity,  by  Lady  Gifford,  the  sister  of  Tem¬ 
ple.  This  child  was  destined  to  be  known 
in  after  days,  by  all  who  knew  anything  of 
Swift,  as  the  Stella  of  his  writings.  She 
was  a  general  favorite,  and  seems  to  have 
been  domesticated  with  Lady  Gifford  and 
Mr.  Temple,  as  a  companion  to  a  young  rela¬ 
tive  of  theirs  of  her  own  age,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  same  masters.  Intimacy,  friend¬ 
ship,  affection,  any  feeling  but  the  passion 
which  is  called  love,  is  likely  to  have  grown 
up  between  Swift,  who  conducted  part’s  of 
her  education,  and  his  young  pupil. 

While  with  Temple,  Swift  first  felt  what 
Mr.  Wilde  rejfards  as  the  commencement  of 
the  cerebral  disease,  which  only  terminated 
with  life.  Swift  thought  it  but  a  disease 
arising  from  indigestion.  Writing  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  he  says,  “  About  two  hours  before 
you  were  born,  I  got  my  giddiness  by  eating 
a  hundred  golden  pippins  at  a  time  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  when  you  were  four  years  and  a 
quarter  old,  having  made  a  fine  seat  about 
twenty  miles  further  in  Surrey,  where  I  used 
to  read,  there  I  got  my  deafness ;  and  these 
two  friends  have  visited  me,  one  or  other, 
every  year  since  ;  and  being  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  have  now  thought  fit  to  come  to¬ 
gether.”  Hawkesworth,  and  other  biogra¬ 
phers  of  Swift,  have  said  that  this  surfeit  of 
fruit  occurred  in  Ireland ;  Scott,  that  it  was 
stone-fruit.  The  companion  of  Temple  was 
not  unlikely  to  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
fruits  ;  for  nowhere  do  we  find  such  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  that  could  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  England,  as  in  Sir  William’s  essay  on 
gardening;  and  we  almost  think  that  a  re¬ 
collection  of  his  account  of  his  apricots  and 
peaches,  and  yet  more  of  his  cherries,  and 
the  delight  w’ith  which  he  dwells  on  them, 
might  have  led  Scott  into  a  mistake,  for 
which  we  do  not  think  he  has  any  authority. 
The  time  of  Swift’s  first  illness  was  in  1690. 
In  the  Life  of  Temple,  prefixed  to  his  w’orks,* 
we  find  that  about  this  period  Sir  William 
used  to  w’ait  on  King  William  at  Richmond 
and  Windsor ;  and  it  w^as  no  doubt  in  Swift’s 
attendance  on  him  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  the  illness  occured.  Had  Sir  William’s 
secretary  read  the  essay  to  which  we  allude, 
written  some  five  years  before,  or  had  he 
heard  Sir  William  conversinir  on  the  sub- 
ject,  he  would  have  been  not  disinclined  to 
the  use  of  ripe  fruit,  even  as  a  pai  L  of  medicinal 
treatment  of  such  ailments  as  he  complained 
of.  “  I  can  say  for  myself,  at  least,”  says 
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the  old  gentleman,  “  that  the  season  of  sum¬ 
mer  fruits  is  ever  Uie  season  of  health  with 
us,  which  I  reckon  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September;  and  for  all 
sickness  of  the  stomach  (from  which  others 
are  judged  to  proceed)  1  do  not  think  any 
that  are  like  me,  the  most  subject  to  them, 
shall  complain  whenever  they  eat  thirty  or 
forty  cherries  before  meals,  or  the  like  pro¬ 
portion  of  strawberries,  white  figs,  soft 
peaches,  or  grapes  perfectly  ripe.  After 
Michaelmas,  apples  ;  which,  with  cherries, 
are  of  all  others  the  most  innocent  food,  and 
perhaps  the  best  physic.”  In  the  same- 
essay,  we  find  the  following  passage :  “  I 
need  say  nothing  of  apples,  being  so  well 
known  among  us ;  but  the  best  of  our 
climate,  and  1  believe  of  all  others,  is  the 
golden  pippin^  It  is  said  that  the  cause  to 
which  Swift  referred  his  illness  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  account  for  its  effects.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son’s  language  is — I  apprehend  such  causes 
are  quite  insufficient  to  produce  such  perma¬ 
nent  effects.  Swift,  perhaps,  experienced 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  symptoms  of  an 
hereditary  disease,  and  probably  mistook 
tliat  for  the  cause  which  was  truly  the  conse¬ 
quence.”  Mr.  Wilde  who,  however,  differs 
from  Mason  as  to  the  cause  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease  says;  “From  this  period,  a  dis¬ 
ease  which,  in  all  its  symptoms,  and  by  its 
fatal  termination,  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
(in  its  commencement  at  least,)  cerebral  con¬ 
gestion,  set  in  and  exhibited  itself  in  well- 
marked  periodic  attacks,  which,  year  after 
year,  increased  in  intensity  and  duration.” 

It  is  plain  that,  in  spite  of  Temple’s  gout, 
and  what  his  sister  calls  “  spleen,” — a  favor¬ 
ite  medical  fiend  of  the  day — in  spite  too  of 
Swift’s  impatient  spirit,  little  likely  to  en-  j 
dure  from  Temple’s  relatives  the  slights 
which  his  position  left  him  without  the 
power  of  effectually  repelling,  and  which 
from  the  tone  and  temper  of  resentment  in 
which  they  at  all  times  speak  of  Swift,  they 
plainly  had  not  generosity  or  sufficient  sense 
of  justice  to'  forbear — a  strong  feeling  of 
kindliness  was  growing  up  between  Temple 
and  Swift.  A  short  visit  to  Ireland  was 
made  by  Swift  for  the  sake  of  health ;  but 
he  soon  returned.  In  some  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  being  offered  a  place  in  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  by  Temple,  he  told  him  of  his 
wish  to  enter  the  Church,  and  that  this  offer 
of  £120  a  year,  in  a  different  way  of  life, 
sjitisfied  him  that  his  going  into  the  Church 
arose  from  other  motives  than  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  went  to 
Ireland — w'as  ordained — obtained  a  small 


living.  He  had,  however,  become  necessary 
to  Temple’s  existence ;  and  in  1695  returned 
to  Moorpark,  where  he  resided  till  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  death  in  January,  1698,  or — as  we 
write  1699. 

The  business  of  the  future  biographer  of 
Swift  will  be  very  much  that  of  blotting  out 
some  of  the  pleasant  stories  told  without 
anything  of  sufficient  authority.  Sheridan, 
and  after  him  Scott,  have  given  an  account 
of  Swift’s  resigning  his  first  preferment  when 
he  was  meditating  a  return  to  Temple’s. 

“  His  resolution,”  says  Sir  Walter,  “  appears 
to  have  been  determined  by  a  circumstance 
highly  characteristic  of  his  exalted  benevo¬ 
lence.  In  an  excursion  from  his  habitation, 
he  met  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned,  modest,  well  principled,  the  father 
of  eight  children,  and  a  curate  at  the  rate  of 
forty  pounds  a  year.  Without  explaining 
his  purpose.  Swift  borrowed  this  gentleman’s 
black  mare,  having  no  horse  of  his  own,  rode 
to  Dublin,  resigned  the  prebend  of  Kilroot, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  this  new 
friend.”  The  great  novelist  proceeds  to  tell 
of  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  old  clergy¬ 
man — nay,  begins  to  deal  in  the  picturesque. 

“  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift’s  departure, 
pressed  upon  him  the  black  mare,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  hurt  him  by  refusing  ;  and 
thus  mounted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  horse  of 
his  own,  with  fourscore  pounds  in  his  purse. 
Swift  again  embarkeib  for  England,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  situation  at  Moorpark  as  Sir 
William  Temple’s  confidential  secretary.’^ 
Ah,  Sir  Walter!  these  stories  of  romantic 
clergymen,  and  benevolent  chief  governors, 
thus  disposing  of  livings,  were  as  little  true 
I  in  Swift’s  day  as  our  own.  The  clergyman, 
in  favor  of  whom  Swift  resigned,  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  old  and  so  venerable  a 
curate  as  the  story  would  give  us  to  imagine ; 
for  we  find  him  corresponding  with  Swift  full 
thirty-five  years  afterwards.  He  was  not 
indigent,  for  he  had  an  estate  in  lands  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  leading  people  there.  It  so 
happens,  too,  that  there  is  a  record  of  the 
births  of  his  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  not  born  for  a  year  after  the  date  of  this 
pathetic  story.  Swift’s  successor  in  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot  was  the  Rev.  John 
Winder ;  and  the  facts  we  have  stated,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Mason’s  Cathedral  Antiquities  of 
St.  Patrick’s. 

During  Swift’s  earlier  residence  with 
Temple,  lie  had  formed  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Kins:  William.  William  offered  to 
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make  him  Captain  of  Horse,  showed  him  how 
to  cut  asparagus  after  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  how  to  eat  it  too,  of  which  Scott  tells  us 
a  good  story.  Alderman  George  Faulkner, 
the  Dublin  bookseller,  dining  one  day  in 
company  with  Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  the 
conversation  turned  on  Swift.  Faulkner  told 
of  having  once  dined  with  Swift.  Asparagus 
was  one  of  the  dishes.  The  Dean  helped  his 
guest,  who  called  shortly  to  be  helped  a 
second  time.  “  Sir,  first  finish  what  is  on 
your  plate.”  “  What,  sir,  eat  my  stalks  ?” 

Ay,  sir ;  King  William  always  ate  the 
stalks  !”  **  And,  Mr.  Faulkner,”  rejoined 

the  historian,  (who  was  himself  remarkably 
proud  and  very  pompous,)  “  what,  were  you 
blockhead  enough  to  obey  him  ?”  “  Yes,  I 

Doctor;  and  if  you  had  dined  with  Dean 
Swift  Ute-a-Ute,  faith  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  your  stalks  too  !”  William,  it 
would  seem,  gave  Swift  hopes  of  church 
preferment ;  as  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
William  Swift,  he  writes,  “  I  am  not  to  take 
orders  till  the  king  gives  me  a  prebend.” 

On  Temple’s  death  Swift  employed  him¬ 
self  in  editing  Sir  William’s  works.  They 
were  dutifully  dedicated  to  the  king;  but 
with  Temple’s  life.  Swift’s  chances  of  any 
promotion  through  that  interest  were  at  an 
end,  and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  as  chap¬ 
lain  to  Lord  Berkley,  one  of  the  Lords-just- 
ices  of  Ireland.  In  some  short  time  we  find 
him  holding  church  preferments  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £300  a  year,  and  residing 
at  Laracor,  where  it  is  probable  that  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  Swift 
had  scarcely  been  settled  at  Laracor  when 
he  prevailed  “  on  Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  and 
another  lady,  to  draw  what  money  they  had 
into  Ireland,  a  great  part  of  their  fortune 
being  in  annuities  upon  funds.  Money  was 
then  ten  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  price.”  “  The 
adventure,”  says  Swift,  “  looked  so  like  a 
frolic,  the  censure  held  for  some  time,  as  if 
there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a  removal, 
which  however  soon  blew  off  by  her  excel¬ 
lent  conduct.”  In  a  letter  from  one  of 
Swift’s  relatives,  he  asks  an  acquaintance, 
**  whether  Jonathan  be  married  ?  or  whether 
he  has  been  able  to  resist  the  charms  of 
both  those  gentlewomen  that  marched  quite 
from  Moorpark  to  Dublin,  (as  they  would 
have  marched  to  the  north  or  anywhere 
else,)  with  full  resolution  to  enframe  him?” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  some 
want  of  wisdom  in  Swift’s  invitation  to  these 
ladies.  It  gave  rise  to  much  idle  gossip,  in 
spite  of  Swift’s  precautions  to  guard  against 
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injury  to  the  character  of  either  of  the 
ladies.  During  his  frequent  absences  in 
London  they  resided  at  the  glebe ;  on  the 
eve  of  his  return,  they  retired  to  their  own 
lodwinscs  in  the  neifrliborinj;  town.  Swift 
never  saw  either  of  them  except  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  third  person.  The  world  will  not 
allow  people  to  be  happy  in  their  owm  way ; 
and  Swift  and  his  female  friends  had  to  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal,  that  in  an  after 
generation,  tortured  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin. 

The  people  of  the  place  did  not  understand 
it — Swift  was  to  marry  her — then  he  had 
married  her — then  he  would  marry  her  but 
for  some  mystery  connected  wdth  their  birth, 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  marriage 
— then  the  fact  of  marriage  had  taken  place, 
but  on  the  very  day  of  the  marriage  came  a 
mysterious  revelation,  whispered  in  the  ear 
by  Archbishop  King,  believed  by  Dr.  De- 
lany  and  some  other  old  woman,  and  now 
preached  on  the  housetop  by  Dr.  Wilde. 

The  strange  communication  that  Stella  and 
Swift  were  actually  brother  and  sister,  both 
being  children  of  Sir  William  Temple,  was, 
it  would  seem,  made  to  them  by  Mrs. 

Dingley,  (the  lady  who  had  accompanied 
Stella  from  England,)  immediately  after  their 
marriage.  Such  is  the  strange  story  ingeni¬ 
ously  enough  put  together  from  some  half 
dozen  absurd  reports,  every  one  of  them  capa¬ 
ble,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  absolute 
disproof ;  but  there  being  a  predetermination 
to  make  a  romance  out  of  this  Swift  and 
Stella  story — the  mock  marriage  and  all  its 
mysterious  incidents  were  got  up  in  the 
style  adapted  to  the  readers  of  a  century 
afjo.  In  Swift’s  relation  with  the  ladies, 
we  think  there  was  throusjhout  fjreat  ab- 
surdity,  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  much  iornorance  of  the  true  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  female  mind.  There 
are  on  record  against  him  four  love  stories ; 
and  a  letter  of  his  with  respect  to  the  first, 
gives,  we  think,  the  key  to  all.  So  early  as 
the  year  1092,  his  mother  feared  or  fancied 
that  some  marriage  engagements  existed 
between  him  and  a  young  Leicestershire 
woman,  and  the  report  w’as  the  subject  of  a 
letter  from  Swift  to  one  of  his  friends.  He 
says ;  “  The  very  ordinary  observations  I 
made  with  going  half  a  mile  beyond  the  uni¬ 
versity,  have  taught  me  experience  enougli 
not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle  my 
fortune  in  the  world,  and  even  then,  itself,  I 
am  so  hard  to  please  that  I  suppose  I  shall 

put  it  off  to  the  other  w'orld . There 

is  something  in  me  which  must  be  employed, 
and  when  1  am  alone,  turns  all,  for  w’ant  of 
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practice,  into  speculation  and  thought,  inso¬ 
much  that  these  seven  weeks  I  have  been 
here,  (i.  e.,  at  Temple’s  Moorpark,)  I  have 
writ  and  burnt,  and  writ  again,  on  all  manner 
of  subjects,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  in 
England.  I  have  been  told  in  Ireland,  that 
my  mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit,  that 
would  do  some  mischief  if  I  did  not  give  it 
employment.  It  is  this  humor  that  makes 
me  busy,  when  I  am  in  company,  to  turn  all 
that  way  ;  and  since  it  commonly  ends  in 
talk,  whether  it  be  love  or  common  conver¬ 
sation,  it  is  all  alike.  This  is  so  common, 
that  I  could  remember  tw^enty  women  in  my 
life  to  whom  I  have  behaved  just  the  same 
way  ;  and,  I  profess,  without  any  other  de¬ 
sign  than  that  of  entertaining  myself  when 
very  idle,  or  when  something  goes  amiss  in 
my  affairs.”  The  gayety,  then,  and  liveliness 
of  his  manners — the  cheerful  excitement 
which  distinguished  the  lonely  student,  when 
accident  threw  him  out  of  the  reserved  and 
stately  circle  of  the  Temples,  or  removed  him 
from  his  books  into  the  company  of  any 
lively  young  woman,  was  construed  by  vil¬ 
lage  gossips  into  love,  and  Swift,  like  any 
one  who  is  fool  enough  to  listen  to  such 
chatter,  was  given  away  in  maniage  to  at 
least  one  Leicestershire  belle.  Little  did  the 
villagers  know  the  spirit  with  wdiich  they 
had  to  deal ;  little  did  they  know  how  their 
very  talk  was  breaking  the  charm,  wduch 
perhaps,  it  was  endeavoring  to  fasten  and 
bind  more  close  on  this  most  affectionate  and 
generous  of  human  hearts,  but  one  that  of  all 
things  was  most  sure  to  resent  any  effort  to 
constrain  its  freedom.  The  report  was  poison 
to  Swift’s  mind.  “  Though  the  people,”  he 
adds,  “  is  a  lying  sort  of  a  beast,  (and  I 
think  in  Leicester  above  all  parts  that  I  ever 
was  in,)  yet  they  seldom  talk  without  some 
glimpse  of  a  reason,  which  I  declare  (so  un- 
ps’-donably  jealous  I  am)  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  me  to  hate  any  woman  further  than 
a  bare  acquaintance.”  We  can  easily  see 
from  this  how  little  likely  any  of  those  ladies 
who  took  a  fancy  to  marrying  Swift,  were 
to  effect  their  purpose  by  bringing  the 
opinion  of  others  to  bear  upon  his  mind  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  Leicestershire 
lady  marries  an  innkeeper,  and  her  children 
appear  on  the  stage  claiming  and  receiving 
kindnesses  from  Swift.  The  next  of  these 
ladies  whom  the  preservation  of  Swift’s  let¬ 
ters  introduces  to  our  notice,  was  Miss 
Waryng.  In  the  year  1796  there  is  a  letter 
from  Swift  of  the  most  ardent  love — an 
earnest,  almost  irresistible  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage — at  least  it  seems  strange  how  it  could 
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be  resisted.  Resisted,  however,  it  was  till 
1700,  when  Swift,  whose  proposal  w^as  made 
while  he  still  was  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
but  who  had  now  become  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
and  had  some  other  church  preferment, 
found  the  lady  very  anxious  to  learn  what  he 
was  about.  There  is  certainly  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  answering 
what  may  be  called  the  lady’s  proposal,  from 
that  in  which  his  own  was  conveyed  some 
four  years  before.  Without  suggesting  that, 
in  an  interval  of  four  years,  other  objects 
might  have  interrupted  any  thought  of  Jane 
Waryng — for  thus  the  second  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed — the  first  was  to  Varina,  a  more 
romantic  sound  ;  without  saying  that  about 
two  years  before  Jane’s  inquisitorial  letter, 
we  find  Swift  mentioning  letters  to  a  certain 
Eliza — perhaps  his  Leicestershire  love — per¬ 
haps  an  intermediate  flame — certainly  not 
Jane  Waryng  herself,  as  Mr.  Mason,  with 
less  than  his  usual  shrewdness,  conjectures 
— we  do  think  that  a  proposal  such  as  Swift’s, 
refused  or  treated  slightingly  by  a  young 
lady,  might  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  man 
less  likely  to  be  offended  than  Swift ;  and  hi 
the  second  letter,  we  cannot  read  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  exhibiting  truly  the 
cold  and  stern  realities  of  life  to  a  young 
woman  who  was  trifling  with  her  own  peace 
of  mind  and  his.  “  Are  you,”  he  says  to 
her,  “  in  a  condition  to  manage  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than 
£300  a  year  ?  Have  you  such  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  ray  person  and  humor,  as  to  comply 
with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you 
can  ?  Will  you  be  ready  to  engage  in  these 
methods  I  shall  direct  you,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  mind,  so  as  to  make  us  enter¬ 
taining  company  for  each  other,  without 
being  miserable,  when  we  are  neither  visiting 
nor  visited  ?....!  singled  you  out  at  first 
from  the  rest  of  women,  and  1  expect  not  to 
be  used  like  a  common  lover.”  Is  this 
language  consistent  with  anything  but  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  ?  It  would  be  tedious  to 
transcribe  more  of  the  letter ;  but,  making 
some  allowance  for  the  character  of  the  man 
who  wrote,  we  cannot  but  think  the  woman 
an  absolute  fool  who  could  be  offended  by 
such  a  letter;  but  such  all  her  conduct  with 
regard  to  Swift  proves  her  to  have  been. 

It  must  be  remembered,  when  we  think 
of  the  relation  of  friendship  which  Swift 
sought  to  establish  between  himself  and  the 
English  ladies  whom  he  had  imported  to 
the  neighborhood  of  his  vicarage,  that  his 
only  sister  had,  by  a  very  strange  and  im- 
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prudent  marriage,  disturbed  all  his  plans  of 
life.  When  Esther  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Dingley  came  to  his  neighborhood,  we 
think  that  a  rash  experiment  was  made  of 
trying  how  far  a  permanent  friendship 
could  go  on  between  persons  of  different 
sexes — excludinj;  the  thought  of  love.  The 
relation  contemplated  by  the  parties  was  of 
fraternal  affection  ;  and,  considering  the  en¬ 
tire  circumstances  of  all,  especially  the 
great  difference  of  years  between  Swift  and 
Stella,  and  his  having  known  and  loved  her 
as  an  elder  brother  from  her  early  child¬ 
hood,  we  believe  that  passion  was  not  at 
first  awakened  at  all — that  the  thought  of 
their  probable  marriage  was  first  suggested 
by  third  persons ;  and  how  such  suggestion 
of  third  persons  was  likely  to  affect  Swift’s 
mind,  after  the  event  of  the  Leicestershire 
amour,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge. 
At  any  rate,  the  nature  of  Swift’s  affection 
was  soon  tested.  A  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Tisdal,  proposed  for  Stella.  Swift,  regarded 
as  the  guardian  of  Stella,  was  consulted ; 
and  his  letter  approving  of  the  match  is 
preserved.  Stella — from  whatever  cause, 
and  causes  are  suggested  quite  adequate, 
and  altogether  unconnected  with  Swift — re¬ 
fused  Tisdal ;  and  Tisdal  everywhere  circu¬ 
lated  the  report  that  he  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  Swift  wanted  to  marry  her. 

While  the  ladies  were  thinking  too  much 

of  Swift,  he  was  thinking  too  little  of  the 

ladies.  He  was  busy  in  Cabinets  and 

Courts.  He  was  thinking  of  changes  of 

ministry,  and  his  whole  heart  was  in  his 

task.  Tories  called  him  a  Whig,  and  Whigs 

a  Tory.  He  himself,  in  all  probability,  was 

right  when  he  said  he  was  a  Whig  in  State 

politics — a  Tory  in  Church  matters.  In 

joining  Harley’s  administration,  there  can  be 

but  little  doubt  that  his  first  strong  motive 
•  ®  •  • 

was  resentment  against  the  former  ministry, 
by  whom  he  regarded  himself  as  neglected. 
The  love  of  mischief,  we  think,  too,  mingled 
with  the  feeling ;  and  the  exultation  which  ac¬ 
companies  every  exertion  of  power,  made  him 
seize  every  opportunity  which  public  affairs 
presented,  of  bringing  his  peculiar  talents 
into  play.  They  were  glorious  days,  when, 
in  the  full  exuberance  of  fun,  “  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub” — Sw’ift’s  first  work — forced  unwill¬ 
ing  smiles  from  the  gravest  churchmen. 
With  Johnson,  we  agree  in  thinking  it  in¬ 
comparably  his  best  work.  Nothing  that 
he  afterwards  wrote  flow'ed  forth  with  such 
absolute  freedom  and  fulness  of  power — the 
satire,  coarse  and  vehement  throughout, 
was  throughout  effective.  The  Church  was 


actually  offended  at  being  so  saved  from 
dangers  that  were  far  from  imaginary  ;  and 
we  fancy  that  to  this  indecorous  defense, 
and  the  scandal  it  occasioned,  we  owe  the 
passage  in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  where  Gulli¬ 
ver  is  banished  from  court  for  his  bold  and 
unpremeditated  mode  of  extinguishing  a 
conflagration  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  capital  of  Lilliput.  Whatever  service 
was  done  by  this  romance,  which  almost 
equals  Rabelais  in  humor  as  well  as  in 
other  points  of  character,  it  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  lost  Swift  a  bishopric.  Johnson 
thought  the  book  too  good  for  him.  War- 
ton,  following  Johnson’s  track,  says  that 
Swift  nowhere  acknowledged  or  claimed  it. 
Johnson  never  seriously  expressed  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  was  not  Swift’s,  though  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  no  doubt  was  said  by  him 
in  comparing  it  with  those  works  of  Swift 
that  were  more  purely  political.  Here 
imagination  was  vigorously  at  work,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  for  the  mere  indulgence 
of  its  own  capricious  pleasure.  Warton  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  Swift  did  not  claim 
this  work.  His  letters  to  his  bookseller 
remain,  directing  corrections  for  a  new 
edition,  and  expressing  extreme  annoyance 
at  the  impertinence  of  a  cousin  of  his,  wdio 
affected  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
work.  A  remarkable  coincidence  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Parson  between  a 
passage  in  Gulliver  s  Travels  and  one  in 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  would  be  enough 
to  fix  the  authorship  of  both,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  on  the  .same  person.  Gulliver  s 
Travels — “  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a 
small  window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the 
ground ;  into  that,  on  the  left  side,  the 
king’s  smiths  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven 
chains,  like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady’s 
watch  in  Europe,  and  almost  as  large,  which 
were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and- 
thirty  padlocks.”  Compare  with  this.  Tale 
of  a  Tub  —  Introduction  —  Fourscore  and 
eleven  pamphlets  have  I  writ  under  three 
reigns,  and  for  the  service  of  thirty-six  fac¬ 
tions.”  Whatever  these  numbers  may  mean, 
however  arbitrarily  or  accidentally  they  may 
have  first  occurred,  the  repetition  could 
not  have  been  accidental,  and  may  have 
been  designed,  like  a  private  mark,  to  enable 
Swift  to  prove  his  property  in  either  work, 
should  he  ever  be  disposed  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  claim  them  as  his  own.  Swift 
had  never  shaped  to  his  own  imagination  a 
home  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
From  his  wretched  college-rooms  he  had 
passed  to  Temple’s,  where  all  the  appear- 
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ance  of  wealth  existed — where  every  inci¬ 
dent  calculated  to  awaken  ambition  was 
presented  to  his  mind.  His  residence  at 
Laracor  was  interrupted  by  frequent  visits 
to  London,  by  his  feeling  his  importance  to 
political  parties.  Through  his  letters,  and 
especially  in  his  letters  to  the  ladies  at  Lar¬ 
acor,  there  are  frequent  sighs  for  repose — 
there  are  frequent  expressions  of  indifference 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged; 
but  every  page  exhibits  feverish  and  restless 
ambition.  There  are  one  or  two  passages 
in  which  he  speaks  of  at  last  perhaps  ob¬ 
taining  a  competency — one  at  least,  in  which 
he  contemplates  such  provision  for  himself 
as  chiefly  valuable  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  he  is  writing;  for  the  letters, 
though  now  called  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
were  addressed  to  her  and  to  Mrs.  Dingley 
jointly;  yet  the  feeling  throughout  is  that 
of  an  affectionate  brother  rather  than  a 
lover,  and  now  and  then  it  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
descending  master,  enacting  good-natured 
equality  of  manner  with  the  show  and 
reality  of  courtesy  to  persons  admittedly 
inferior  in  rank  and  station.  There  was  in 
his  letters  much  fondness,  rather  as  indulg¬ 
ing  a  mood  of  his  own  mind,  however,  than 
from  any  great  consideration  of  the  objects  ; 
and  there  was  in  these  communications  to 
his  womankind  at  Laracor  a  total  absence  of 
reserve,  as  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
respect.  The  ladies  to  whom  he  each  day 
wrote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  actually 
bullied  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  he  had  re¬ 
membered  as  servants  at  Sheen  and  Moor¬ 
park,  They,  too,  had  seen  Swift,  and  the 
“  pain”  he  was  compelled  to  endure  “  when,” 
to  use  his  own  words,  “  Sir  William  Temple 
used  to  look  cold  and  out  of  humor  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  I  used  to  suspect  a 
thousand  reasons.”  There  was  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  throughout  life,  in  Swift’s  mind, 
a  galling  sense  of  social  inferiority  of  con¬ 
dition;  and  he  thought  to  vindicate  his 
proper  place  in  society  by  overbearing  and 
intolerable  manners.  Of  this  there  are  a 
hundred  instances  ;  and  it  was  something  to 
Swift  to  have  auditors,  such  as  Stella  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  who  would  be  not  unlikely  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  tone  of  feeling 
which  dictated  such  strange  conduct — con¬ 
duct  in  which  we  cannot  but  see — be  it  dis¬ 
guised  and  dignified  with  what  names  men 
please — the  commencement  of  insanity.  We 
think  Swift’s  was  essentially  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  an  independent  man  ;  but  we  think 
the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  forever 
acting  independence,  lest  it  should  be  de¬ 


nied,  or  a  contrary  feeling  imputed,  forever 
placed  him  in  a  false  position.  “  I  called,” 
he  says,  “  at  Mr.  Secretary’s,  to  see  what 

the  d -  ailed  him  on  Sunday.  I  made 

him  a  very  proper  speech — told  him  I  ob¬ 
served  he  was  much  out  of  temper ;  that  I 
did  not  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause, 
but  would  be  glad  to  see  he  was  better ; 
and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to 
appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be 
treated  like  a  school -boy  ;  that  I  had  felt 
too  much  of  that  in  my  life  already,  (mean¬ 
ing  Sir  William  Temple ;)  that  1  expected 
every  great  minister,  who  honored  me  with 
his  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  any¬ 
thing  to  my  disadvantage,  would  let  me 
know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put  me  in 
pain  to  guess  by  the  change  or  coldness  of 
his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  for  it  was 
what  I  would  hardly  bear  from  a  crowned 
head,  and  no  subject’s  favor  was  worth  it ; 
and  that  I  designed  to  let  my  Lord  Keeper 
and  Mr.  Harley  know  the  same  thing,  and 
that  they  might  use  me  accordingly.”  This 
was  acting  dignity.  We  speak  not  of  the 
feeling,  in  which  Swift  was  probably  right, 
but  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  exhibited — 
in  which  Swift  was  so  assuredly  wrong, 
that  a  true  account  of  such  an  interview 
could  scarcely  have  been  communicated  to 
any  persons  but  people  in  precisely  the 
position  of  Swift’s  female  correspondents. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  distinct 
evidence  that  Stqjla  anticipated  raariiage 
with  Swift ;  though,  of  course,  if  such  an 
intention  be  ascribed  to  the  parties  to  this 
correspondence,  it  will  color  the  whole  of  it, 
and  thus  one  mistake  give  rise  to  a  hundred. 

Whatever  the  relation  was,  that  subsisted 
between  Swift  and  Stella,  it  was  not  such 
as  prevented  him  from  forming  other  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  fair  sex.  There  are  in  his 
correspondence  several  exceedingly  graceful 
letters  from  him  to  many  ladies  of  high 
rank,  which  show  him  playing  like  a  moth 
round  the  flame  which  yet  he  took  care  not 
to  approach  too  near ;  and  from  them,  too, 
there  are  letters  enough  to  show  “  how 
high  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  almost  every  man’s  ambition  to 
be  distinguished.”  Among  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant, 
who  had  made  money  in  Ireland  in  Wil¬ 
liam’s  days,  and  laid  it  out  in  the  purchase 
of  forfeited  estates  there.  This  business  of 
dealing  in  estates,  which  other  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  think  their  own,  notwithstanding 
any  title  that  a  successful  revolution  gave, 
has  never  been  attended  with  as  comfort- 
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able  an  enjoyment  of  rents  and  revenues  as 
ought  to  be  wished  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  society ;  and  the  Van  Homrighs, 
with  the  name  of  considerable  property, 
appear  to  have  been,  during  their  first  inti¬ 
macy  with  Swift,  in  considerable  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  We  think  it  not  easy  to 
read  the  letters  between  Swift  and  the  eldest 
of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh  without 
believdng  that,  in  this  case,  the  Dean’s  heart 
was  seriously  affected ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  lady’s  was.  From  the  time  of 
his  intimacy  with  the  Van  Homrighs  the 
journal  to  Stella  assumes  a  different  tone, 
and  becomes  a  mere  diary,  in  which  the  class 
of  playful  topics  which  he  at  first  dwelt  on, 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  his  thought ;  the 
little  language,”  as  he  called  the  playful 
style  in  which  he  at  first  wrote,  no  longer  - 
engages  or  amuses  us.  Many  of  the  letters 
read  like  so  many  paragraphs  from  his 
history  of  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne.  Meanwhile  the  love  affair  with  Va¬ 
nessa — so  he  chose  to  call  Hesther  Van 
Homrigh — thrived  apace.  The  adventure 
lasted  him  full  twenty  years  or  more. 
Mother,  and  brother,  and  sister  died ;  and 
the  young  lady  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
came  over  to  Ireland  to  war  with  doctors 
and  proctors,  and  all  the  devilry  of  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Courts ;  and  when  this  was  done, 
to  undergo  all  the  torments  of  continued 
litigation  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Poor 
Miss  Van  Homrijjh!  thesinMe  acknowlednred 
comfort  to  which  she  could  look  was  the 
hope  of  a  visit  from  the  Dean ;  but  the 
Dean  feared  the  scandal  of  Dublin,  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  scandal  which  he  feared  by  the  j 
character  of  mystery  which  he  gave  to  his 
visits.  **  If  you  write  to  me,”  he  says,  “  let 
some  other  direct  it ;  and  I  beg  you  will  ! 
write  nothing  that  is  particular,  but  what  may 
be  seen  ;  letters  may  be  opened,  and  incon¬ 
veniences  may  happen.  If  you  are  in  Ire¬ 
land  while  I  am  there,  I  shall  see  you  very 
seldom.  It  is  not  a  place  for  my  freedom  ; 
but  where  everything  is  known  in  a  week, 
and  magnified  a  hundred  degrees.”  When 
Swift  went  to  Laracor,  after  his  installation 
as  Dean,  he  writes  to  Vanessa:  “At  my 
first  coming,  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  melancholy 
while  they  were  installing  me;  but  it  be¬ 
gins  to  wear  off,  and  change  to  dullness.” 
A  year  after,  when  the  quarrels  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Harley  drove  Swift  from 
court,  his  first  letter  from  Letcombe  is  to 
her.  Her  delight  at  the  poem  of  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa,  though  it  would  seem  it  con¬ 


tained  much  calculated  to  repress  her  hopes 
of  bringing  the  amorous  Dean  to  the  actual 
point  of  matrimony,  was  unbounded.  He 
promised  her,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a 
second  poem  ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  it  was  not  worked  out.  In  a  letter  of 
a  later  date,  when  Vanessa  was  actually 
fixed  on  her  estate  at  Celbridge,  he  writes 
to  her :  “  God  send  you  through  your  law 
and  your  reference ;  and  remember  that 
riches  are  nine  parts  of  ten  of  all  that  is 
good  in  life,  and  health  is  the  tenth ;  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  comes  long  after,  and  yet  it  is 
the  eleventh ;  but  without  the  two  former 
you  cannot  drink  it  right.”  *  *  *  * 
“  The  best  maxim  I  know  in  life  is,  to 
drink  your  coffee  when  you  can,  and  when 
you  cannot,  to  be  easy  without  it.”  In  a 
letter,  July  5th,  1721,  he  says:  “Soyez 
assuree,  que  jamais  personae  du  monde  a 
ete  aimee,  honoree,  estimee,  adoree,  par 
votre  ami  que  vous.  I  have  drank  no  coffee 
since  I  leit  you,  nor  intend  till  I  see  you 
again ;  there  is  none  worth  drinking  but 
youre,  if  I  may  myself  be  the  judge.” 
We  suspect  that  in  this  business  of  the 
coffee  more  is  meant  than  at  first  appears. 
There  is  throughout  this  correspondence 
with  Vanessa  an  effort  to  give  a  character 
of  coldness  to  parts  of  each  letter,  as  if 
there  was  a  fear  of  the  letters  falling 
into  other  hands.  We  suspect,  too,  that  to 
this  fear  we  owe  it  that  the  stronijest  ex- 
pression  of  passion  on  Swift’s  part  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  French.  Swift  had  suggested 
to  Vanessa,  in  one  of  the  letters,  to  use 
something  of  a  cipher;  and,  we  suspect, 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  letters  is  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface.  In  the  letter  which 
we  have  last  quoted  is  another  passage 
about  coffee,  in  which  it  is  just  possible  that 
Vanessa’s  conscience  suggested  a  meaning 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  Dean’s  thoughts : 
“  Without  health,  you  will  lose  all  desire 
of  drinking  your  coffee,  and  become  so  low 
as  to  have  no  spirits.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  letters  and 
not  think  that  Vanessa  was  quite  justified  in 
thinking  she  had  won  this  ardent  admirer. 
Still  the  word  marriage  was  not  mentioned. 
Is  it  not  probable  that,  as  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  some  of  his  biographers,  Swift  was 
conscious  of  hereditary  disease  which  he 
feared  to  transmit  ?  To  us  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  our  powers  of  belief  to  imagine, 
that  at  the  time  Swift  wrote  these  letters,  he 
had  actually  been  married  to  Stella ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  letters  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  biographers,  who 
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one  after  another,  have  spoken  of  the  mar-  | 
riage.  A  scene  of  great  violence  is  stated  to 
have  occurred,  when  Swift  rode  to  Celbridge, 
and  threw  upon  Vanessa’s  table  a  letter  con- 
tainine:  one  from  herself  to  Stella.  Of  this 
stor}%  there  is  no  proof  whatever ;  and  if 
such  a  letter  had  existed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  preserved  with 
the  rest  which  have  been  published  from  a 
transcript  made  from  a  copy  preserved  by 
one  of  her  executors.  It  is  intimated  by  Mr. 
Mason  in  his  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  St. 
Patrick’s,”  that  more  of  these  letters  exist 
between  Swift  and  Vanessa  than  came  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  hands.  If  so,  they  would 
furnish  an  interesting  addition  to  any  future 
impression  of  Mr.  Wilde’s  book. 

Our  business  through  this  article  has  been, 
to  our  great  regret,  destroying  romance  after 
romance ;  we  shrink  from  a  communication 
which  yet  must  be  made,  which  may  account 
for  the  occasional  warmth  of  some  of  Vanes¬ 
sa’s  letters — nay,  perhaps,  justify,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  of  our  readers,  the  coldness 
which  came  over  the  heart  of  the  Dean. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Crabbe’s  Tales  of  the 
Hall,  in  wdiich  the  Old  Bachelor  tells  the 
stories  of  his  own  Varinas,  Stellas,  Vanessas, 
and  Celias — and  the  casualties  which  saved 
him  from  marriage.  All  danger  appeared  to 
be  over ;  he  had  come  to  a  grave  time  of 
life  ;  had  done  with  novel-reading,  and  given 
himself  to  the  study  of  serious  romance  ;  he 
meets — 

A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid. 

Who  in  her  own  romantic  regions  strayed, 

*  *  ♦  »  3|e 

Kind  were  the  lady’s  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright. 
And  swam  metliought  in  exquisite  delight. 

A  lovely  red  suffused  the  virgin  cheek. 

And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  can 
speak ; 

Plainly  all  seemed  to  promise  love  and  joy. 

Nor  feared  we  aught  that  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  demon  in  his  spite 
To  love  and  man  could  my  frail  mind  excite. 

And  lead  me  curious  on  against  all  sense  of 
right  ? 

There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet  door. 

*  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

I  went,  I  saw — shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
Of  precious  worth  in  sealed  deposits  stored 
Of  sparkling  hues  ?  Enough,  enough,  is  told, 
’Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 

Thus  far  I  dare,  whene’er  those  orbits  swam 
In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrained  their  flame. 

As  showers  the  sunbeams,  when  the  crimson 
glow 

Of  the  red  rose  o’erspread  those  cheeks  of  snow  ; 


I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — ’twas  not  the  red 
Of  transient  blush  that  o’er  her  cheek  was 
spread  ; 

’Twas  not  the  lighter  red  that  partly  streaks 
The  Katherine  pear,  that  brightened  o’er  her 
cheeks. 

Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — but  such  disclose 
The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue. 

Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view. 
Such  were  those  cheeks — the  causes  unexplored, 
Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard. 

In  Hawkesworth’s  Life  of  Swift,  we  find 
him  quoting  the  authority  of  Delany,  and  in 
his  words  telling  us,  that  Vanessa  “like  Ari¬ 
adne  devoted  herself  to  Bacchus.”  Whether 
from  this  cause,  or  from  excessive  love,  she 
got  fever  and  died.  Her  will  was  made  in 
a  sober  interval — she  left  her  property  to 
Mr.  Marshal,  an  Irish  judge,  a  relative  of 
hers,  and  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  Swift’s  name 
did  not  occur  in  it.  It  is  said,  that  she  di¬ 
rected  her  executors,  on  her  death-bed,  to 
publish  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
and  the  correspondence  between  her  and 
Swift.  The  poem  was  printed  to  Swift’s 
great  annoyance.  Berkeley  saw  no  good  in 
printing  the  letters,  and  destroyed  the  origin¬ 
als.  Marshal,  the  other  executor,  preserved 
a  copy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Swift  was  married 
to  Stella,  or  contemplated  marriage  with  her 
at  any  time.  The  period  assigned  for  his 
marriage,  is  the  year  1716.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  married  in  the  garden  of  the 
deanery,  by  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  Mr.  Monck  Berkeley  states,  that 
St.  George  Ashe  communicated  the  fact  to 
Bishop  Berkeley — from  whose  widow  he, 
Monck  Berkeley,  heard  it.  “  The  Bishop  of 
Clogher,”  says  Mr.  Mason,  “  never  could 
have  had  any  communication  with  Berkeley 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  former  died  in  the 
year  1717,  and  the  latter  was  at  that  time  in 
Italy,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  pre¬ 
vious  years.”  But  Dr.  Madden  it  seems, 
told  the  same  story  to  Dr.  Johnson.  That 
such  a  story  was  in  circulation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  How  far  Madden’s  having  told 
it  to  Johnson  adds  to  the  probability  of  its 
being  true,  must  depend  on  Madden’s  own 
opportunities  of  information,  of  which  we  are 
told  nothing ;  judging  of  Madden  by  some 
well-meant  pamphlets  of  his  on  Irish  aflfairs, 
we  should  regard  him  as  an  insufficient  wit¬ 
ness  even  of  things  coming  within  his  own 
observation,  which  this  cQuldnot;  Johnson 
twice  mentions  the  marriage  in  his  Life  of 
Swift.  “Poor  Stella,”  he  says,  ‘*as  Dr. 
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Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy 
story  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her 
as  a  Clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death.” 
Scott,  in  narrating  the  circumstance  has 
translated  this  into — “  Dr.  Madden  told  the 
story  (of  the  marriage)  to  Dr.  Johnson,  upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  to  whom 
Stella  unfolded  the  secret  shortly  before  her 
death.”  Scott,  as  Mr.  Mason  observed,  un¬ 
consciously  adds  to  Johnson’s  statement,  that 
Sheridan  had  told  Madden,  what  Madden  re¬ 
peated  to  liira.  The  only  link  that  could 
make  Madden’s  statement  approach  the  char¬ 
acter  of  evidence,  is  wanting. 

On  this  part  of  Swift’s  history,  we  think 
Mr.  Mason’s  examination  of  the  evidence  as 
to  the  supposed  marriage  between  Swift  and 
Stella,  absolutely  decisive,  and  it  is  really 
very  curious  that  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
there  should  be  the  means  of  disproving  such 
a  story.  Monck  Berkeley’s  proof  is  dissipat¬ 
ed  at  once,  by  showing  the  impossibility  of 
a  communication  between  Ashe  and  Bishop 
Berkeley.  Sir  Walter  tells  us,  “  immediate¬ 
ly  subsequent  to  the  ceremony.  Swift’s  state 
of  mind  appears  to  have  been  dreadful. 
Delany,  (as  1  have  learned  from  a  friend  of 
his  relict,)  being  pressed  to  give  an  account 
of  this  strange  union,  said  that  about  the 
time  it  took  place,  he  observed  Swift  to  be 
extremely  gloomy  and  agitated,  so  much  so 
that  he  went  to  Archbishop  King  to  mention 
his  apprehensions.  On  entering  the  library. 
Swift  rushed  out  with  a  countenance  of  dis¬ 
traction,  and  passed  him  without  speaking. 
He  found  the  Archbishop  in  tears,  and  upon 
asking  the  reason,  he  said,  *  you  have  just 
met  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness,  you  must 
never  ask  a  question.’  ”  Mason’s  diligence 
disposes  of  this  story  altogether.  The  cere¬ 
mony  is  stated  to  hav’e  been  in  the  year  171G. 
Swift  was  absent  from  Dublin,  as  the  Chap¬ 
ter  books  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  prove, 
till  the  J uly  of  that  year — before  that  month 
therefore  the  ceremony  could  not  have  occur¬ 
red,  and  the  Archbishop  (as  appears  from 
Sw’ift’s  correspondence,)  was  in  England  from 
June  1716  to  May  of  the  following  year.  As 
to  the  story  of  the  relationship  of  brother 
and  sister,  between  Swift  and  Stella,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  “  Swift’s  parents 
resided  in  Ireland,  from  before  1G65,  until 
his  birth  in  1GG7,  and  that  Temple  was  re¬ 
siding  as  ambassador  in  Holland,  from  April 
1666  till  January  1668.”  We  think,  when 
a  report  of  Swift’s  marriage  was  once  circu¬ 
lated,  that  the  mystery  attached  to  it  was 
likely  to  prevent  an  idle  story  from  dying 


away.  The  reader,  too,  should  consider  that 
the  stor}"  which  we  now  examine  is  not  that 
which  was  first  circulated,  but  a  revised  and 
corrected  edition,  gradually  stripped  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  too  improbable  to  be  now  stated, 
but  which  were  not  unlikely  to  have  given 
the  story  its  first  credit  and  circulation.  Miss 
Van  Homrigh  was,  according  to  the  first  re¬ 
ports,  the  mistress  of  the  Dean,  and  Stella, 
if  not  his  wife,  yet  the  mother  of  “  a  boy, 
that  dined  at  the  deanery  on  Sundays,  and 
was  permitted  to  amuse  himself  in  the  dean¬ 
ery  yard,  and  that  he  died  soon  after  Stella. 
This  was  Mr.  Monck  Berkeley’s  story,  “  on 
the  authority  of  Richard  Brennan,  the  ser¬ 
vant  in  whose  arms  Swift  breathed  his  last.” 
The  readers  of  Scott’s  Life  of  Swift,  or  of 
Sheridan’s,  who  theorizes  in  the  same  way 
with  Scott  on  the  causes  why  Swift  did  not 
marry,  will  see  that  gradually  the  story 
which  all  these  old  women — the  Delanies, 
the  Monck  Berkeleys,  and  their  relicts — are 
evoked  for  the  purpose  of  vouching,  has, 
ike  the  chameleon  when  dragged  into  light, 
actually  changed  color. 

Our  own  conviction  is,  that  Swift  was  never 
married.  Our  impression  is,  that  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  his  sister’s  marriage  led  him  to  favor 
the  kind  of  establishment  which  Stella  and 
Mrs.  Dingley  formed  in  his  neighborhood. 
We  almost  think  Stella’s  verses  to  Swift,  at 
a  late  period  of  her  life,  are  inconsistent  with 
her  having  any  thoughts  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  such  jealousy  as  she  might  entertain  of 
the  Dean’s  at  any  time  marrying,  if  such  ex¬ 
isted,  would  not  be  very  unlike  the  misgiv¬ 
ing  with  which  a  sister  or  a  niece  w  ould  be 
likely  to  think  of  a  step  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  be  accompanied  with 
very  doubtful  results  as  to  happiness,  and 
which  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  disturb  all 
previous  relations.  If  Swift  ever  contem¬ 
plated  marriage,  as  far  as  either  Stella  or 
Vanessa  was  concerned,  w'e  think  Vanessa 
was  plainly  his  object. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Swift’s  to  Martha 
Blount,  in  which  he  invites  her  to  accompany 
Pope  to  Ireland,  which,  though  wTitten  after 
Stella’s  death,  suggests  the  kind  of  relation 
in  which  Swift  had  contemplated  living  with 
her.  “  Since  I  can  never  live  in  England, 
my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you 
and  Mr.  Pope  condemned,  during  my  life, 
to  live  in  Ireland  ;  he  at  the  Deanery,  and 
you,  for  reputation’s  sake,  just  at  next  door; 
and  I  will  give  you  eight  dinners  a-week,  and 
a  whole  half-dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good 
French  wine  at  your  lodgings — a  thing  you 
could  never  expect  to  arrive  at — and  every 
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year  a  suit  of  fourteen-penny  stuff  that  should 
not  be  worn  out  at  the  right  side  ;  and  a 
chair  costs  but  sixpence  a  job  ;  and  you  shall 
have  Catholicity  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
the  Catholic  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  as  old 
again  as  I,  for  your  confessor.” 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  Swift  did  not 
marry.  But  till  a  very  late  period  of  his 
life.  Swift  was  too  poor  to  venture  on  the 
expenses,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  convention¬ 
al  rank,  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  must  have 
been  the  unavoidable  consequence.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  deanery  burthened  with  a  debt  of 
not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  A  con¬ 
viction  that  his  miserable  state  of  health 
arose  from  hereditary  disease  may  have  been 
the  real  cause,  why  a  man,  who  was  very 
fond  of  female  society,  shrank  from  this 
union,  when  pecuniary  difficulties  no  longer 
formed  an  obstacle.  JVothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  the  account  of  his  cheerless 
days.  Open  his  letters  anywhere,  and  you 
find  the  same  melancholy  aspect  of  things. 
He  becomes  inhuman^  because  he  has  in 
truth  no  home.  He  writes  to  Pope  in  iVlo, 
— “  I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished 
house.  My  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a 
groom,  a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and 
an  old  maid,  who  are  all  at  board  wages ; 
and  when  I  do  not  dine  abroad,  or  make  an 
entertainment,  (which  last  is  very  rare,)  I  eat 
a  mutton  pie,  and  drink  half  a  pint  of  wine. 
My  amusements  are  defending  my  small  do¬ 
minions  against  the  Archbishop,  and  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reduce  my  rebellious  choir.  Per- 
ditur  haec  inter  misero  lux.”  Pope  had  said 
in  one  of  his  letters — “My  friendships  are 
increased  by  new  ones,  yet  no  part  of  the 
warmth  I  felt  for  the  old  is  diminished.” 
Listen  to  Swift’s  reply  :  “  They  to  whom  I 

would  give  the  first  places  in  my  friendship 
are  not  in  the  way.  I  am  condemned  to 
another  scene,  and  therefore  I  distribute  it 
in  pennny  worths  to  those  about  me,  and  who 
displease  me  least,  and  should  do  the  same 
to  my  fellow-prisoners  if  I  were  condemned 
to  jail.  I  can  likewise  tolerate  knaves  much 
better  than  fools,  because  their  knavery  does 
me  no  hurt  in  the  commerce  I  have  with 
them.  *  *  ^  I  would  describe  to  you 

my  way  of  living,  if  any  method  could  be 
called  so  in  this  country.  I  choose  my  com¬ 
panions  among  those  of  least  consequence, 
and  most  compliance.  I  read  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  books  1  can  find  ;  and  whenever  I  write, 
it  is  upon  the  most  trifling  subjects ;  but  rid¬ 
ing,  walking,  and  sleeping  take  up  eighteen 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  procrastinate 
more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 


several  things  to  finish  which  I  put  off  to 
twenty  years  hence.”  In  another  letter,  he 
says — “  The  chief  end  I  propose  to  myself  in 
all  my  labors  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than 
divert  it.”  And  again — “  Drown  the  world ! 
I  am  not  content  with  despising  it,  but  I 
would  anger  it  if  I  could  with  safety.” 

On  one  occasion  when  he  left  Pope’s  house 
without  explanation,  we  have  a  letter  from 
Dublin  :  “  Two  sick  friends  never  did  well 

together.  Such  an  office  is  fitted  for  servants 
and  humble  companions,  to  whom  it  is  wholly 
indifferent  whether  we  give  them  trouble  or 
no.  The  case  would  be  quite  different  if  you 
were  with  me.*  You  could  refuse  to  see  any¬ 
body  ;  and  here  is  a  large  house,  where  we 
need  not  bear  each  other  if  we  were  both 
sick.  I  have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  sexes  at  command,  who  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  have  gifts  proper  for  at¬ 
tending  us  ;  who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf, 
and  tread  softly  when  I  am  only  giddy,  and 
would  sleep.”  In  another  letter  to  Pope,  he 
says — “  I  reckon  that  a  man,  subject  like  us 
to  bodily  infirmities,  should  only  occasionally 
converse  with  great  people,  notwithstanding 
all  their  good  qualities,  easinesses,  and  kind¬ 
nesses.  There  is  another  race  which  I  pre¬ 
fer  before  them,  as  beef  and  mutton  for  con¬ 
stant  diet  before  partridges.  I  mean  a  mid¬ 
dle  kind,  with  the  understanding  and  fortune, 
who  are  perfectly  easy,  never  impertinent, 
complying  in  everything,  ready  to  do  a  hun¬ 
dred  little  offices  tliat  you  and  I  may  often 
want,  who  dine  and  sit  with  me  five  times  for 
once  I  go  with  them,  and  whom  I  can  tell 
without  offense  I  am  otherwise  engaged  at 
present.”  Again — “  I  have  not  the  love,  or 
hardly  the  civility,  of  any  one  man  in  power 
or  station ;  and  I  can  boast  that  I  neither 
visit  nor  am  acquainted  with  any  lord,  tem¬ 
poral  or  spiritual,  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
*  What  hath  sunk  my  spirits  more  than 
even  years  and  sickness  is  reflecting  on  the 
most  execrable  corruptions  that  run  through 
every  branch  of  public  management.”  Again, 
“  My  frequent  old  disorder,  and  the  scene 
where  I  am,  and  the  humor  I  am  in,  and 
some  other  reasons  which  time  has  shown, 
and  will  show  more  if  I  live,  have  lowered 
my  small  talents  with  a  vengeance,  and  cooled 
my  disposition  to  put  them  in  use.  1  want  only 
to  be  rich,  for  I  am  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  and, 
for  want  of  riches,  people  grow  every  day 
less  solicitous  to  please  me.  Therefore  I 
keep  humble  company,  who  are  happy  to 
come  where  they  can  get  a  bottle  of  wine 
without  paying  for  it.  I  give  my  vicar  a 
supper,  and  his  wife  a  shillmg  to  play  with 
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me  an  hour  at  backgammon  once  a  fortnight. 

To  all  people  of  quality,  and  especially  of 
titles,  I  am  not  within,  or,  at  least,  am  deaf 
a  week  or  two  after  I  am  well ;  but  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  it  costs  me  six  bottles  of  wine 
to  people  whom  I  cannot  keep  out.”*  There 
is  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  (March  21,  1729,) 
written  in  a  splenetic  fit,  from  which  we  can 
scarcely  make  extracts  which  will  not  mis¬ 
lead,  so  much  depends  on  the  entire  context. 
He  contrasts  his  old  hopes  and  occupations 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke’s  power  with  his 
present  employments.  ‘‘  The  company  here 
growing  tasteless  ;  I  am  always  writing  bad 
prose,  or  worse  verses,  either  of  rage  or  rail¬ 
lery,  whereof  some  escape  to  give  offense  or 
mirth,  and  the  rest  are  burnt.”  His  temper, 
his  genius,  his  unrivalled  talents,  were  in  his 
Irish  politics,  but  scarcely^  his  heart.  “  I  am 
forced  to  play  at  small  game,  to  set  the  ! 
beasts  here  a-madding,  merely  for  want  of 
a  better  game.  *  *  *  *  * 

I  will  come  in  person  to  England  if  I  am 
provoked,  and  send  for  the  dictator  from  the 
plough.  *  *  ♦  I  built  a  wall  five 

years  ago,  and  when  the  masons  played  the 
knave,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  to 
stand  by  while  my  servants  threw  down 
what  was  amiss.  I  have  likewise  seen  a 
monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and  plates 
in  a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  tumble  and  hearing  the  clatter 
they  made  in  their  fall.  I  wish  you  would 
invite  me  to  such  another  entertainment. 
But  you  think,  as  I  ought  to  think,  that  it  is 
time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the  world ; 
and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get  a  better  before 
I  was  called  into  the  best,  and  not  die  here  in  a 
rage  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.’*  The  last 
letter  from  which  we  shall  make  any  extract, 
was  written  long  after  the  death  of  Vanessa 
and  Stella,  and  when  with  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties  he  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
mean  and  fraudulent  people,  who  never  for 
a  moment  succeeded  in  deceiving  him  ; 
whose  frauds  and  meannesses  he  struggled 
against  with  absolute  rage,  but  to  which  he 
at  last  was  compelled  to  yield  himself  a 
helpless,  though  not  unresisting  victim.  The 
letter  is  to  Pope  :  “  I  have  nobody  now  left 
but  you.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  outlive  me, 
and  then  die  as  soon  as  you  please,  but 
without  pain.  *  *  *  My  state  of  health 

is  not  to  boast  of.  My  giddiness  is  more  or 
less  constant ;  I  sleep  ill,  and  have  a  poor 
appetite.  I  can  as  easily  write  a  poem  in 
the  Chinese  language  as  my  own.  I  am  as 


fit  for  matrimony  as  invention ;  and  yet  1 
have  daily  schemes  for  innumerable  essays 
in  prose,  and  proceed  sometimes  to  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  lines,  which  the  next 
morning  become  waste  paper.  What  vexes 
me  most  is,  that  my  female  friends,  who 
could  bear  me  very  well  a  dozen  of  years 
ago,  have  now  forsaken  me,  although  1  am 
not  so  old  in  proportion  to  them  as  1  former¬ 
ly  was,  which  I  can  prove  by  arithmetic — 
for  then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now 
T  am  not.” 

We  have  avoided  any  discussion  on  the  • 
subject  of  Swift’s  political  life.  It  is  not 
suggested  in  any  way  by  the  volume  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  notice,  and  it  would 
lead  us  farther  than  the  most  patient  reader 
would  be  inclined  to  follow.  It  will  be 
enough  for  us  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  we 
think  Swift  viewed  with  narrow  bigotrj’ 
everything  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  this  very  fact  establishes  his  poli¬ 
tical  honesty  in  his  support  of  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke’s  Administration.  In  his  Irish 
politics,  we  cannot  but  think  the  rabid 
fierceness,  with  which  he  pursued  his  antago¬ 
nists  in  the  battle  against  Wood,  and  his 
halfpence  in  every  form  of  persecution,  was 
symptomatic  of  mental  disease. 

Some  of  his  biographers  describe  Swift  as 
suflfering  from  epileptic  fits.  Of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  One  or  two  passages  in  his 
letters  are  consistent  with  this;  but  as  he 
forever  speaks  of  fits  of  giddiness,  he  pro¬ 
bably  means  nothing  more  in  any  case. 
From  the  extracts  which  Mr.  Wilde  gives 
from  his  letters,  we  incline  to  think — and 
this  we  believe  is  Mr.  Wilde’s  inference — 
that  early  in  life  he  had  a  slight  paralytic 
attack.  Wilde  tells  us,  that  “  several  of 
Swift’s  friends  suflfered  from  symptoms  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own  ; — Harley,  Gay,  Mrs.  Barber, 
Pope,  Mrs.  Howard,  Lady  Germain,  Arbuth- 
not,  and  others,  suffered  from  what  is  pop¬ 
ularly  termed,  a  “  fulness  of  blood  to  the 
head.”  This  singular  circumstance  it  is  to 
which  we  owe  Swift’s  giving  such  minute 
accounts  of  his  infirmities  to  so  many  of  his 
friends.  He  says  in  a  letter,  to  which  we 
have  mislaid  our  reference,  that  Lady  Kerry 
and  he  had  become  quite  friends  by  conning 
over  their  common  ailments ;  and  in  another, 
(Journal  to  Stella,  7th  Sept.  1711,)  “  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  hears 
ill  with  the  left  ear,  just  as  I  do  ?  He  always 
turns  the  right,  and  his  servants  whisper  him 
in  that  only.  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  am  so 
too,  for  fear  that  he  should  think  I  counter¬ 
feited  to  make  my  court.”  A  strange  form 


*  Letter  to  Pope,  March,  1729. 
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of  flattery  ! — yet  Swift  knew  the  human 
mind  and  its  w'eaknesses,  and  was  probably 
right. 

Immediately  after  Swift’s  death  the  head 
was  opened,  and  much  water  was  found  in  the 
brain.  Subsequently  to  the  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  a  plaster  mask  was  taken  from 
his  flice ;  and  from  this  a  bust  was  made, 
which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Dublin 
University.  This  bust  is  engraved  for  Mr. 
Wilde’s  book.  He  thinks  it  the  best  likeness 
of  Swift  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

In  1835,  some  repairs  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  rendered  it  necessary  to  expose 
several  coffins,  and  amongst  others,  those  of 
Swift  and  Stella.  The  identity  of  Swift’s 
skull  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
an  examination  of  it  with  the  bust  in  the 
College  Musem,  proved  the  bust  to  be  that 
of  Swift,  of  which  some  doubt  had  been  en¬ 
tertained.  The  skull  exhibited  where  the 
saw  had  passed  after  death  ;  and  in  the  bust, 
“a  deep  indention,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  brow,  shows  where  the  calvarium 
had  been  sawn,  and  the  pericranium  drawm 
over  it  subsequently,  and  this  indentation 
accurately  corresponds  with  the  division  of 
the  skull  found  in  Swift’s  coffin  in  1835, 
proving  incontestably  the  identity  of  both.” 
The  phrenologists  and  pathologists  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject,  each  in 
his  own  way.  There  was  so  much  appear¬ 
ance  of  diseased  action  during  life  in  the 
membranes  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
brain,  as  almost  to  prove  the  existence  of  in¬ 
sanity,  which  yet  some  of  Swift’s  biographers 
would  affirm  to  have  never,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  existed  ;  and  such  change 
of  the  original  structure  of  the  outer  parts  of 
the  skull  as  to  prevent  any  fair  inference 
being  drawn  for  or  against  the  craniologists, 
though  the  organ  of  wit  was  found  deficient, 
and  amativeness,  to  their  discomfiture,  was 
in  excess.  The  value  of  this  investigation, 
we  think,  is  confined  to  its  decisive  effect  in 
authenticating  the  bust,  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  engraved.  Scott  mentions  this 
bust,  and  savs — but  that  is  a  misbike — that 
it  was  engraved  for  Dr.  Barrett  s  Essay  on 
Swift’s  Early  Life. 

Of  Stella,  Mr.  Wilde  has  given  us  a  por¬ 
trait,  engraved  from  one  preserved  in  the 
house,  which,  in  Swift’s  time,  had  belonged 
to  the  Fords — his  and  Stella’s  fast  friends — 
and  which  portrait,  there  seems  distinct 
evidence,  has  been  ever  since  regarded  as 
that  of  Stella.  “  The  hair,”  says  Mr.  Wilde, 
“  is  jet  black,  the  eyes  dark  to  match,  the 
forehead  high  and  expansive,  the  nose  rather 
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prominent,  and  the  features  generally  regular 
and  w’ell-marked.  She  is  attired  in  a  plain 
white  dress,  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  around 
her  bust  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which  a  locket 
appears  to  be  attached,  and  she  wears  a 
white  and  red  rose.”  Mr.  Wilde  is  a  believer 
in  the  marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella.  It  is 
said  by  Swift’s  biographers,  that  Stella,  in 
making  her  will,  left  her  property  to  a  public 
charity,  instead  of  giving  it  to  Swift,  and 
that  this  was  the  dictate  of  impatient  feeling, 
at  finding  year  pass  after  year  without  his 
acknowledging  their  marriage.  Mr.  Wilde 
quotes  a  letter  of  Swift’s  written  two  years 
before  Stella’s  death,  which  shows  that  this 
disposition  of  Stella’s  property  was  by  Swift’s 
wish  ;  and  in  Stella’s  will,  as  well  as  his  own, 
is  a  clause  altering  the  disposition  of  the 
property  in  the  event  of  Church  of  England 
Episcopacy  ceasing  to  be  the  established 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  Stella’s  will  is  in 
her  own  name — Esther  Johnson  ;  we  believe 
she  had  no  other.  Her  property  was  given 
to  found  a  chaplaincy  in  Steven’s  Hospital ; 
and  contains  a  provision  that  the  chaplain 
shall  be  unmarried,  and  vacate  on  marriage. 
This,  Mr.  Mason  thinks  inconsistent  with  her 
having  at  the  time  any  feeling  of  such  a 
grievous  injury,  as  Swift’s  conduct  would 
have  been  inflicting  on  her,  if  the  romance 
which  has  almost  passed  ineflaceably  into 
the  lives  of  Swift  had  any  foundation  in 
truth.  Mr.  Wilde  gives  us  the  inscription 
over  Stella’s  last  resting-place  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  By  her  will,  she  had  directed  that  a 
decent  monument  of  plain,  white  marble 
might  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds.  He  tells  us,  fol¬ 
lowing  some  former  critic,  that  the  praise  is 
not  “  from  the  pen  of  any  skillful  eulogist 
perhaps  not ;  but  Scott  thought  it  must  have 
been  written  by  the  Dean  himself.  After 
her  name  is  given,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
“  better  known  by  the  name  of  Stella,  under 

which  she  is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
•  •  ® 

Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral.” 

“  This,”  said  Sir  Walter,  when  reading  it  in 
the  Cathedral,  “  the  Dean  might  say ;  any 
one  else  would  have  said  more.”*  “  The 
precise  date  of  the  erection  has  not  been 
ascertained,”  says  Mr.  Wilde,  “  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  during  the  Dean’s 
lifetime.”  In  a  volume  of  travels  through 
Ireland,  published  in  1778,  the  author  men¬ 
tions  the  inscriptional  tablet  to  Stella  “  as 
lately  erected.”  Indeed,  we  think  Scott  was 
scarcely  right  in  thinking  the  Dean  would 


*  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 
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have  written  the  word  “celebrated.”  “From 
the  contiguity  of  the  tombs,”  says  Wilde, 
“  it  looks  as  if  the  Dean  had  long  arranged 
the  place  of  their  burial.”  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  directing  the  precise  place 
where  his  body  was  to  be  deposited,  he  was 
influenced  by  this  thought ;  but  it  was  one 
that  did  not  exist  in  any  great  strength  in 
his  mind,  for  he  had  not  only,  long  after 
Stella’s  death,  wished  his  remains  to  be 
taken  to  England,  but  when  he  gave  up  that 
thought,  requested  that  his  body  should  be 
deposited  “in  any  dry  part  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.”  The  spot  where  he  was  ultimately 
to  rest  does  not  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
so  distinct  an  object  with  him  as  is  repre¬ 
sented.  In  the  same  nave  with  the  tablets 
to  himself  and  Stella,  is  one  erected  by  him 
to  a  faithful  servant. 

The  early  habits  of  Swift’s  life,  and  his 
actual  poverty  when  living  in  the  highest 
society  in  England,  had  forced  on  him  an 
attention  to  money  matters  that  approached 
to  actual  penury.  Such  care,  however,  was 
in  his  case  a  virtue,  for  on  that  condition 
alone  could  he  have  secured  independence 
for  himself,  or  th**  means  of  assisting  others ; 
and  in  the  periods  of  his  own  narrowest  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  charities  were  actually  mu¬ 
nificent.  When  he  was  in  power  with  the 
dispensers  of  patronage,  and  those  dipensers 
were  Queen  Anne’s  last  ministry,  the  Tory 
complaint  against  Swift  was,  that  he  never 
came  to  them  without  a  Whig  in  his  sleeve. 
Every  author  whom  he  knew  was  sure  of  his 
zealous  exertions  in  his  favor,  without  any 
reference  to  politics.  Of  this  his  journal 
gives  numberless  proofs.  Here  are  two  days 
of  his  life,  for  instance  : 

“  Feb.  12, 1712-13. — I  dined  with  our  Society: 
the  greatest  dinner  I  have  ever  seen.  I  gave  an 
account  of  sixty  guineas  I  had  collected,  and  am 
to  give  them  away  to  two  authors  to-morrow  ;  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer  has  promised  me  a  hundred 
pounds  to  reward  some  others.  I  found  a  letter 
on  my  table  last  night  to  tell  me  that  poor  little 
Harrison,  the  Queen’s  secretary,  that  lately  came 
from  Utrecht  with  the  barrier  treaty,  was  ill,  and 
desired  to  see  me  at  night ;  but  it  was  late,  and  I 
could  not  go  till  to-day.  I  went  in  the  morning, 
and  found  him  mighty  ill,  and  got  thirty  guineas 
for  him  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  an  order  for 
a  hundred  pounds  from  the  Treasury,  to  be  paid 
him  to-morrow  ;  and  I  have  got  him  removed  to 
Knightsbridge  for  the  air.  He  has  a  fever  and 
inflammation  in  his  lungs;  but  I  hope  will  do 
well. 

“  13. — I  was  to  see  a  poor  poet,  one  Mr.  Dia¬ 
per,  in  a  nasty  garret,  very  sick.  I  gave  him 
twenty  guineas  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  dis- 
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posed  the  other  sixty  to  two  other  authors,  and 
desired  a  friend  to  receive  the  hundred  pounds 
for  poor  Harrison,  and  will  carry  it  to  him  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I  went  to  see  how  he  did,  and 
he  is  extremely  ill ;  and  I  am  very  much  afflicted 
for  him,  as  he  is  my  own  creature,  and  in  a  very 
honorable  post,  and  very  worthy  of  it.  I  dined  in 
the  city.  I  am  much  concern^  for  this  poor  lad. 
His  mother  attends  him,  and  he  wants  nothing. 

“14. — I  took  Parnell  this  morning,  and  we 
walked  to  see  poor  Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket.  I  told  Parnell  I  was  afraid 
to  knock  at  the  door;  my  mind  misgave  me,  I 
knocked,  and  his  man,  in  tears,  told  me  his  master 
was  dead  an  hour  before.” 

Of  exertions  such  as  this,  there  are  un- 
nunobered  instances  in  Swift’s  letters.  We 
believe  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  serv¬ 
ing  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  friend. 

We  have  been,  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
compelled  to  exhibit  the  mistakes  which 
arise  from  mere  accident — a  phrase  mis¬ 
understood  in  one  writer,  misleading  the 
next  writer,  and  a  story  thus  created,  which 
examined,  has  nothing  whatever  to  rest  on. 
There  is  a  very  brilliant  passage  from  an 
early  work  of  Mr.  Croker’s  “  The  State  of 
Ireland,  Past  and  Present,”*  which  is  quoted 
in  Scott’s  Life  of  Swift,  and  which  not  only  for 
its  own  great  beauty,  but  to  correct  an  ac- 
’cidental  misprint,  which  has  been  copied  into 
Mr.  Mason’s  work  inadvertently,  we  shall 
quote.  The  author  is  speaking  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  Swift’s  Irish  political  strug¬ 
gle  : — “  On  this  gloom  one  luminary  rose, 
and  Ireland  worshipped  it  with  Persian  ido¬ 
latry  ;  her  true  patriot,  her  first,  almost  her 
last.  Sagacious  and  intrepid,  he  saw,  he 
dared ;  above  suspicion,  he  was  trusted ; 
above  envy,  he  was  beloved  ;*  above  rivalry, 
he  was  ol^yed.  His  wisdom  was  practical 
and  prophetic — remedial  for  the  present, 
warning  for  the  future  ;  he  first  taught  Ire¬ 
land  that  she  might  become  a  nation,  and 
England  that  she  might  cease  to  be  a  des¬ 
pot.”  The  words  in  italics  are  omitted  ac¬ 
cidentally  in  Scott,  and  the  mistake  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  Mason  ;  and  thus  Swift’s  panegy¬ 
rist  is  made  to  say  that  Swift  “  first  taught 
Ireland  that  she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot.” 

The  circumstances  under  which  Swift  ob¬ 
tained  his  Dublin  degree,  are  said  to  have 
soured  his  temper  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
University.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  His  most  intimate  friends — while  his 
infirmities  permitted  him  to  enjoy  society — 
were  Fellows  of  Dublin  College.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  his  letters  without  feeling 

*  Published  iu  18  lU. 
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that  he  regarded  the  college  itself  with 
kindliness.  He  wished,  indeed,  that  the  new 
professorships  of  royal  foundation  should 
be  open  to  others  than  the  Fellows  of  Dublin 
College,  and,  especially  considering  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  then  prevented  the  fellows 
from  marrying,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
was  riglit.  In  writing  to  Lord  Carteret,  he 
says,  that  the  rule  that  he  wishes  adopted 
is  that  followed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge — 
that  which  the  college  wished,  was  one 
“  that  only  tended” — such  is  Swift’s  argu¬ 
ment — “  to  mend  fellowships  and  spoil 
professorships.”  He,  however,  expresses  a 
wish,  that  “  any  person  whose  education  has 
been  in  this  university  should  be  preferred 
before  another  of  equal  deservings.” 

At  no  time  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  ministry  had  Swift 
any  voice  in  questions  of  Church  patronage. 
Still  there  are  proofs  of  his  doing  all  he 
could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Irish  Church,  as,  for  instance, 
Berkley  and  Stopford.  His  appointments 
in  his  Cathedral  are  mentioned  with  high 
praise  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  resisted  all 
solicitation  which  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  duties  in  this  respect. 
Lady  Carteret,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  on  one  occasion  sought  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Vicar-Coral  for  some  person  in 
whom  she  felt  an  interest.  His  reply  was 
an  honest  one,  though  marked  with  his  own 
caustic  humor.  “  Upon  my  conscience. 
Madam,  if  you  applied  to  me  for  a  Deanery 
or  a  Bishopric,  and  it  were  in  my  power  to 
give  it,  you  should  have  it  in  an  instant ; 
because  these  are  preferments  where  merit 
is  no  way  concerned.  But  in  this.  Madam, 
my  conscience  and  my  credit  interpose ;  for 
this  man’s  merit  is  to  be  brought  to  the  test 
every  day ;  and  how  must  I  appear,  either 
to  ray  own  conscience  or  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  if  I  prefer  undeserving  persons  to 
such  stations !  I  know  nothing  of  music. 
Madam.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
all  the  music  in  the  universe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  say  my  prayers  without 
it ;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  thought  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  public 
worship,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall 
never  be  disgraced  by  me,  nor  I  hope  by 
any  of  my  successors,  as  long  as  this  poor 
oppressed  Church  of  Ireland  lasts,  which  I 
think  (as  things  go)  cannot  be  long.” 

Swift’s  economical  habits  were  of  use  both 
to  the  Deanery  and  to  his  successors.  Bet¬ 
ter  habits  of  business  were  introduced  ;  and 
the  funds  of  the  cathedral  were  both  increas- 
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ed,  by  Swift’s  exacting  larger  rents,  and 
were  distributed  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  original  destination.  The  evidence  be¬ 
fore  us  satisfies  us,  that  in  the  application  of 
these  funds,  which  had  been  before  lavishly 
wasted,  or  diverted  from  their  proper  ob¬ 
jects,  Swift  did  good,  which  has  lasted  even 
to  our  own  days.  On  the  subject  of  his 
dealings  with  tenants,  we  are  far  from  sure 
that  he  deserves  the  praises  given  him.  In 
all  these  cases  of  rents  paid  to  great  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  persons  acting  for  a  public  body 
think,  that  in  the  management  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  extort 
the  largest  amount  of  money,  whether  by 
rent  or  by  fine,  from  the  farmer.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  duties  connected  with  property 
of  the  kind  which  bodies  of  the  kind  are  un¬ 
able  to  perform,  and  accordingly,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  tenants  on  such 
lands  are  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  and 
the  lands  themselves  almost  everywhere 
neglected. 

There  is  no  very  good  edition  of  Swift. 
Scott’s  is  no  doubt  the  best,  but  it  is  careless¬ 
ly  printed  ;  and  the  precise  dates  of  the  first 
publication,  and  many  of  the  political  tracts, 
are  in  many  instances  not  given,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  incorrectly  given.  The  original  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  differed  materially  in 
many  passages  from  those  that  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  No  one  has  carefully  col¬ 
lated  them,  or,  at  aH  events,  no  one  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  such  a  collation ;  and  the 
readers  of  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey  will  be 
able  to  judge  how  very  probable  it  is,  that 
such  parts  of  the  work  as  were  intended  to 
give  a  satirical  description  of  the  court  of 
George  the  Second,  are  likely  to  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  examining  the  changes 
which  Swift  made  in  the  successive  editions. 
Of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  the  best  edition  is  Dr. 
Taylor’s  ;*  and  his  notes  are  of  great  value 
in  explaining  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
obscure.  Still,  without  a  collation  of  the 
earlier  editions  with  the  present,  any  edition 
must  be  imperfect. 

Stories  resting  absolutely  on  no  authority 
whatever,  and  Swift’s  hatred  of  all  affectation, 
have  given  to  him  something  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  irreverence  and  buffoonery  in  his  min¬ 
istrations  as  a  clergyman.  Nothing  could 
be  in  more  entire  contrast  with  all  his  habits 
than  the  slightest  irreverence.  It  was  not 
alone  a  regard  for  the  decencies  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  but  a  sincere  feeling  of  piety  that  would 
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have  repressed  the  slightest  tendency  to  lev¬ 
ity  on  such  occasions.  We  dwell  on  this, 
because  this  feature  of  Swift’s  mind  has  been 
misunderstood  by  good  men.  For  instance, 
in  Wilberforce’s  “  Diary,”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry :  “  Looked  into  Swift’s  letters 
— what  a  thoroughly  irreligious  mind — no 
trace  of  Sunday  to  be  found  in  his  journals 
or  his  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends.” 
That  there  is  some  ground  for  Wilberforce’s 
surprise  at  a  correspondence  extending  over 
so  many  years,  making  so  few  allusions  to 
the  Sunday,  is  natural  enough — indeed  we 
scarcely  remember  it,  except  mentioned  as 
his  dinner  day  with  Harley ;  but  had  Wil- 
berforce  remembered  Hawkesworth’s  account 
of  Swift  in  this  particular,  he  probably 
would  not  have  spoken  with  such  severity. 

“  An  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  was  a  striking 
particular  of  Swift’s  character ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  was  more  a  virtue  than 
a  vice,  for  it  brought  u]X)n  him  the  charge  of  ir- 
religion,  and  encouraged  others  to  be  irreligious. 
In  proportion  as  he  abhorred  hypocrisy,  he  dread¬ 
ed  the  imputation  of  it ;  and  therefore  concealed 
his  piety  with  as  much  diligence  as  others  con¬ 
ceal  those  vices  which  custom  has  not  made  re¬ 
putable.  His  constant  attendance  at  church, 
when  he  was  at  the  Deanery,  he  knew  would  be 
considered  as  the  duty  of  his  station ;  but  what¬ 
ever  had  the  appearance  of  voluntary  devotion  he 
always  took  care  to  hide.  When  he  went  to 
church  in  London,  it  was  early  in  the  morning ; 
so  that,  although  ho  was  constantly  at  prayers 


and  at  the  .sacrament,  yet  he  appeared  to  neglect 
both,  as  he  was  at  home  when  others  were  at 
church;  and  when  he  went  to  prayers  in  his 
family,  the  servants  assembled  at  the  appointed 
hour,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  without  any  notice 
from  a  bell,  or  any  other  call  except  the  striking 
of  the  clock  ;  so  timt  Dr.  Delany  was  for  six 
months  in  his  family  before  he  suspected  him  of 
this  unfashionable  practice.” 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  through 
Swift’s  whole  course  a  mysterious  disease  in¬ 
terrupted  all  the  enjoyments  and  all  the 
business  of  life,  and  more  or  less  affected 
his  mental  health — when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  good  which  he  did  rests  on  no 
doubtful  or  erring  testimony,  but  even  yet 
exists  in  the  benevolent  institutions  which  he 
founded — when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
capricious  cruelty  imputed  to  him  in  domes¬ 
tic  life,  so  far  from  being  proved,  is  really 
irreconcilable  with  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
case — we  think  our  readers  will  concur  with 
us  in  the  feeling  long  ago  expressed  by  Pope : 
“  My  sincere  love  for  this  valuable,  indeed 
incomparable  man,  will  accompany  him 
through  life,  and  pursue  his  memory  were  I 
to  live  an  hundred  lives,  as  many  of  his 
works  will  live,  which  are  absolutely  origi¬ 
nal,  unequalled,  unexampled.  His  humanity, 
his  charity,  his  condescension,  his  candor, 
are  equal  to  his  wit — all  require  as  good  and 
true  a  taste  to  be  equally  valued.” 
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Speak  softly  to  the  fatherless  1 
And  checK  the  harsh  reply 
That  sends  the  crimson  to  the  cheek, 
The  tear-drop  to  the  eye. 

Theff  have  the  weight  of  loneliness 
In  this  rude  world  to  bear; 

Then  gently  raise  the  fallen  bud, 

The  drooping  floweret  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  fatherless ! 

The  lowliest  of  their  band 
Go.!  keepeth,  as  the  waters, 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 


Tis  sad  to  see  life’s  evening  sun 
Go  down  in  sorrow’s  shroud, 

Cut  sadder  still  w’hen  morning’s  dawn 
Is  darkened  by  the  cloud. 

Look  mildly  on  the  fatherless ! 

Ye  may  have  power  to  wile 
Their  hearts  from  sadden’d  memory 
By  the  magic  of  a  smile. 

Deal  gently  with  these  little  ones, 

Be  pitiful,  and  He 
The  friend  and  father  of  us  all 
Shall  gently  deal  with  thee ! 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 


BV  P.  O.  PATMORE. 


My  first  sight  of  Lady  Blessington  was 
connected  with  circumstances  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  her  extraordinary  personal 
beauty  at  the  period  in  question — about  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  ago — to  excuse  my 
referrinjT  to  it  in  detail,  though  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  immediate  scope  of  these  Re¬ 
collections  ;  for  it  was  not  till  several  years 
afterwards  that  I  became  personall)'  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  of  them.  It  was 
on  the  opening  day  of  that  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  which  contained  Lawrence’s  cele¬ 
brated  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington — one  of 
the  very  finest  he  ever  painted,  and  univer¬ 
sally  known  by  the  numerous  engravings 
that  have  since  been  made  from  it.  In 
glancing  hastily  round  the  room  on  first  en¬ 
tering,  I  had  duly  admired  this  exquisite 
portrait,  as  approaching  very  near  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  though  (as  I  conceived) 
by  no  means  reaching  it;  for  there  were 
points  in  the  picture  which  struck  me  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  others  that  were  also  present. 
Yet,  I  could  not,  except  as  a  vague  theory,  ] 
lay  the  apparent  discrepancies  at  the  door  of  ! 
the  artist.  They  might  belong  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  though  I  more  than  doubted  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  them  ;  for  there  are  certain 
qualities  and  attributes  which  necessarily 
imply  the  absence  of  certain  others,  and 
consequently  of  their  corresponding  expres¬ 
sions. 

Presently,  on  returning  to  this  portrait,  I 
beheld  standing  before  it,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  confirm  my  theory,  the  lovely  original. 
She  was  leaninjr  on  the  arm  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Blessington,  while  he  was  gazing  in 
fond  admiration  on  the  portrait.  And  then 
I  saw  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  artist  to 
“flatter”  a  really  beautiful  woman,  and  that, 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever  skillful,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  blend¬ 
ing  incompatible  expressions  in  the  same 
face  ;  as  in  fact,  even  Lawrence’s  portraits  of 
celebrated  “beauties”  invariably  do.  He 


was  either  not  content  to  represent  them  as 
they  really  were,  or  incapable  of  doing  so. 
They  one  and  all  include  a  meretricious  look, 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  perfect  female  beauty,  either  of 
form  or  expression. 

I  have  seen  no  other  so  striking  instance 
of  the  inferiority  of  art  to  nature,  when  the 
latter  reaches  the  ideal  standard,  as  in  this 
celebrated  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington.  As 
the  original  stood  before  it  on  the  occasion  I 
have  alluded  to,  she  fairly  “killed”  the 
copy,  and  this  no  less  in  the  individual 
details  than  in  the  general  eflfect.  Moreover, 
what  I  had  believed  to  be  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  in  the  picture  were  wholly  absent 
in  the  original.  There  is  about  the  former  a 
consciousness,  a  “  pretension,”  a  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  and  a  looking  forth,  as  if  to  claim  or 
court'notice  and  admiration,  of  which  there 
was  no  touch  in  the  latter. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  upon 
my  mind  by  this  first  sight  of,  perhaps,  the 
loveliest  woman  of  her  day,  that,  although  it 
is  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  could 
at  this  moment  place  my  foot  on  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  and  before  which  her  por¬ 
trait  hung — a  little  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
as  you  enter  the  great  room  of  the  old  Royal 
Academy. 

At  this  time  Lady  Blessington  was  about 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  but  there  was 
about  her  face,  together  with  that  beaming 
intelligence  which  rarely  shows  itself  upon 
the  countenance  till  that  period  of  life,  a 
bloom  and  freshness  which  as  rarely  survive 
early  youth,  and  a  total  absence  of  those 
undefinable  marks  which  thought  and  feeling 
still  more  rarely  leave  behind  them.  Unlike 
all  other  beautiful  faces  that  I  have  seen, 
hers  was,  at  the  time  of  which  1  speak, 
neither  a  history  nor  a  prophecy — not  a  book 
to  read  and  study,  a  problem  to  solve,  or  a 
mystery  to  speculate  upon ;  but  a  star  to 
kneel  before  and  worship — a  picture  to  gaze 
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upon  and  admire — a  flower  the  fragrance  of 
which  seemed  to  reach  and  penetrate  you 
from  a  distance,  by  the  mere  looking  upon 
it — in  short,  an  end  and  a  consummation  in 
itself,  not  a  means  to,  or  a  promise  of,  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Lady  Blessington  had  not,  at  the  period  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  done  anything  to  distin¬ 
guish  herself  in  the  literary  world  ;  though 
the  fine  taste  in  art,  and  the  splendid  hospi¬ 
talities  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  personal 
attractions  and  intellectual  fascinations,  had 
already  made  their  residence  at  St.  James’s 
Square  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  art,  literature,  and  social  and 
political  distinction.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  one  among  the  many  remarkable 
men  of  that  day  (namely,  from  1818,  when 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Blessington  took 
place,  to  1822,  when  they  went  abroad  to 
reside  for  several  years — indeed,  until  Lord 
Blessington’s  death  in  1829,)  who  then  en¬ 
joyed,  or  have  since  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  with  whom  Lady  Blessington 
was  not  on  terms  of  social  intimacy,  which 
amounted  in  almost  every  case  to  a  certain 
mild  and  subdued  phase  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship — the  only  friendship  which  the  progress 
of  modern  civilization  has  left  among  us — 
that,  namely,  which  may  subsist  between 
man  and  woman. 

A  tithe  only  of  the  names  of  those  who 
ranked  among  Lady  Blessington’s  friends  at 
this  period,  and  who  remained  such  during 
their  respective  lives,  would  serve  to  show 
that  her  attractions  were  not  those  of  mere 
beauty,  or  of  mere  wealth  and  station. 
Quite  as  little  were  they  those  of  intellectual 
supremacy  or  literary  distinction ;  for  at  this 
period  she  had  acquired  none  of  the  latter, 
and  at  no  time  did  she  possess  the  former. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  mediocrity  of  her  talents 
which  secured  and  maintained  for  Lady  1 
Blessington  that  unique  position  which  she 
held  in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  Lon¬ 
don,  during  the  twenty  years  following  her 
husband’s  death.  Not  that  she  could  ever 
have  compassed,  much  less  have  maintained, 
that  position,  unassisted  by  the  rank  and 
wealth  which  her  marriage  with  Lord  Bless¬ 
ington  gave  her,  or  even  in  the  absence  of 
that  personal  beauty  which  gave  the  crown¬ 
ing  prestige  and  the  completing  charm  to 
her  other  attractions.  But  none  of  these, 
nor  all  of  them  united,  would  have  enabled 
her  to  gain  and  keep  the  unparalleled  posi¬ 
tion  she  has  held  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the 
intellect,  and  distinguished  in  the  literary, 


political,  and  social  life  of  London,  had  she 
not  possessed  that  indefinable  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  and  personal  bearing  which  was  but  the 
outward  expression  of  a  spirit  good  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  therefore  intensely 
sympathizing  with  all  that  is  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  all  things.  The  talisman  possessed 
by  Lady  Blessington,  and  which  fixed  around 
her  all  that  was  bright  and  rich  in  intellect 
and  in  heiirt,  was  that  “  blest  condition”  of 
temperament  and  of  spirit  which,  for  the 
time  being,  engendered  its  like  in  all  who 
came  within  the  scope  of  its  influence.  Her 
rank  and  wealth,  her  beauty  and  celebrity, 
did  but  attract  votaries  to  the  outer  precincts 
of  the  temple,  many  of  whom  only  came  to 
admire  and  wonder,  or  to  smile  and  depre¬ 
ciate,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  once  within 
the  influence  of  the  spell,  all  were  changed 
into  worshippers,  because  all  felt  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  deity — all  were  penetrated  by 
that  atmosphere  of  mingled  goodness  and 
sweetness  which  beamed  forth  in  her  bright 
smiles,  became  musical  in  the  modulations  of 
her  happy  voice,  or  melted  into  the  heart  at 
her  cordial  words. 

If  there  never  was  a  woman  more  truly 
“  fascinating”  than  Lady  Blessington,  it  was 
because  there  never  was  one  who  made  less 
effort  to  be  so.  Not  that  she  did  not  desire 
to  please :  no  woman  desired  it  more.  But 
she  never  tried  to  do  so — never  felt  that  she 
was  doing  so — never  (so  to  speak)  cared 
whether  she  did  so  or  not.  There  was  an 
abandon  about  her,  partly  attributable  to 
temperament,  partly  to  her  birth  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  her  conscious¬ 
ness  of  great  personal  beauty,  which,  in  any 
woman  less  happily  constituted,  would  have 
degenerated  into  something  bordering  on 
vulgarity.  But  in  her  it  was  so  tempered 
by  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  so  kept  in 
check  by  an  exquisite  social  tact,  as  well  as 
by  natural  good  breeding  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  artificial — in  other  words,  a 
real  sympathy,  not  an  affected  one,  with  the 
feelings  of  others — that  it  formed  the  chief 
charm  and  attraction  of  her  character  and 
bearing. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Blessington  did  not  commence  till  her  return 
from  abroad,  after  her  husband’s  death.  But 
as  her  social  career  from  the  period  of  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Blessington  in  1818,  up 
to  his  death  in  1829,  was  marked  by  fea¬ 
tures  of  great  public  interest,  (particularly 
that  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Lord 
Byron  during  the  last  few’  months  of  his 
strange  life,  which  gave  rise  to  her  “  Conver- 
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sations”  with  him,  and  her  residence  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,)  the 
reader  may  like  to  have  before  him  a  brief 
summary  of  the  events  of  that  period,  as 
noted  in  her  own  “  Diary,”  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  she  continued  up  to  her 
death. 

From  her  marriage  in  1818,  till  the  autumn 
of  1822,  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  resided 
in  St.  James’s  Square,  where,  as  I  have 
said,  she  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  in 
most  cases  an  intimacy,  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  literary  and  political  celebri¬ 
ties  of  that  day.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
names  of  those  of  her  early  friends  who  have 
already  passed  from  the  scene,  or  still  linger 
on  the  verge  of  it :  Luttrell,  William  Spen¬ 
cer,  Dr.  Parr,  Mathias,  Rogers,  Moore,  John 
Kemble,  Sir  William  Drummond,  Sir  William 
Gell,  Cosway,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  Lord  Guilford,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschell,  (fcc.,  &c. ;  and  among  political 
celebrities.  Lords  Grey  and  Castlereagh,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Palmerston,  (iic. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822  the  Blessingtons 
left  England,  with  a  view  to  a  lengthened 
residence  abroad.  They  stayed  at  Paris  for 
a  week,  and  then  proceeded  rapidly  to  Swit¬ 
zerland,  as  rapidly,  at  least,  as  the  princely 
style  of  their  travelling  arrangements  permit¬ 
ted  ;  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  lavish  lux¬ 
ury  with  which  Lord  Blessington  insisted  on 
surrounding  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
whose  simple  tastes,  and  still  more  her  genial 
sympathies  with  all  classes  of  her  fellow- 
beings,  by  no  means  coveted  such  splendor, 
though  her  excitable  temperament  enabled 
her  richly  to  enjoy  its  results. 

They  reached  the  .Jura  in  five  days  ;  trav¬ 
elled  in  Switzerland  for  about  a  month,  and 
then  returned,  through  Geneva  and  Lyons, 
to  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  where,  by  one  of 
those  unaccountable  fancies  in  which  only 
they  who  are  satiated  wdth  luxury  and 
splendor  ever  indulge,  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  a  vile  inn  (the  only  one  the  town 
afforded,)  and  submitted  for  three  w^eeks  to 
all  sorts  of  priv'ations  and  inconveniences,  in 
order,  ostensibly,  to  explore  the  picturesque 
and  antiquarian  beauties  of  the  most  ancient 
city  of  the  Gauls,  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  re¬ 
ality,  to  find  in  a  little  bracing  and  w'hole- 
some  contrast,  a  relief  from  that  ennui  and 
lassitude  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  used  to 
induce  sybarite  lords  to  drive  Brighton  sta¬ 
ges,  and  sensitive  ladies  to  brave  alone  the 
dangers  of  Arabian  deserts. 


From  Vienne  they  proceeded  to  Avignon, 
at  which  city  they  made  a  stay  of  several 
weeks,  and  w  ere  feted  by  the  notabilities  of 
the  place  in  an  incessant  round  of  dinners, 
balls,  soirees,  &c.,  which,  marked  as  they 
were  by  all  the  deficiencies  and  dhagremens 
of  French  provincial  hospitality,  were  never¬ 
theless  enjoyed  by  Lady  Blessington  with  a 
relish  strongly  characteristic  of  that  cordial 
and  happy  temperament  w'hich  rendered  her 
the  most  popular  person  of  whatever  circle 
she  formed  a  part. 

Loitering  for  about  six  weeks  more  be¬ 
tween  Avignon  and  Genoa,  they  arrived  at 
the  latter  city  at  the  end  of  March,  1823, 
and  the  next  day  Lady  Blessington  was  in¬ 
troduced  (at  his  own  particular  request)  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  residing  in  the  Casa 
Saluzzo,  at  the  village  of  Albaro,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city. 

Lady  Blessington’s  intercourse  w  ith  Lord 
Byron,  so  pleasantly  and  characteristically 
described  by  herself  in  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lished  “  Conversations,”  and  as  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  describe  it  tiva  voce,  and  still 
more  pleasantly  and  characteristically,  in  her 
own  conversations  at  Seamore  Place  and 
Gore  House,  formed  an  era  in  her  life,  and 
probably  contributed  as  much  to  the  unique 
position  which  she  afterwards  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  society  for  so  many  years,  as  even  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  the  elegance  of  her 
hospitality,  and  the  social  tact  in  which  she 
was  unrivalled.  FOr  Byron’s  death  occur¬ 
red  so  soon  after  his  quitting  Genoa  for 
Greece,  and  the  last  few  months  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  had  been  so  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Blessingtons  in  which  he  evidently  took  un¬ 
usual  pleasure,  that  Lady  Blessington  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  the  depository 
of  his  last  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  she 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  having  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  tone  and  color  of  the 
last  and  best  days  of  that  most  strange  and 
wayward  of  men. 

Lady  Blessington’s  first  interview  with 
Byron  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the  court¬ 
yard  of  his  own  villa  at  Albaro.  Lord  Bles¬ 
sington,  w'ho  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
Byron,  had  called  on  him  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Genoa,  leaving  Lady  Bles¬ 
sington  in  the  carriage.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  Lord  Byron  requested  to  be 
presented  to  Lady  Blessington — a  request  so 
unusual  on  his  part  in  regard  to  English 
travellers,  of  whatever  rank  or  celebrity,  that 
Lord  Blessinorton  at  •  once  admitted  that 
Lady  B.  w’as  in  the  carriage,  with  her  sister, 
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Miss  Power.  On  learning  this,  Lord  Byron 
immediately  hurried  out  to  the  gate,  without 
his  hat,  and  acted  the  amiable  to  the  two 
ladies,  in  a  way  that  was  very  unusual  with 
him — so  much  so  that,  as  Lady  Blessington 
used  to  describe  the  interview,  he  evidently 
felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  being,  in 
her  case  at  least,  not  quite  the  savage  that 
the  world  reported  him.  At  Byron’s  earn¬ 
est  request  they  entered  the  villa,  and  pass¬ 
ed  two  hours  there,  during  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  peculiar  charm  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  manner  exercised  its  usual  spell — that 
the  cold,  scorning  and  world-wearied  spirit 
of  Byron  was,  for  the  time  being,  “  subdued 
to  the  quality”  of  the  genial  and  happy  one 
with  which  it  held  intercourse,  and  that  both 
the  poet  and  the  man  became  once  more 
what  Nature  intended  them  to  be. 

On  the  Blessington’s  departure,  Byron 
asked  leave  to  visit  them  the  next  day  at 
their  hotel,  and  from  that  moment,  there 
commenced  an  intercourse  of  genial  and 
friendly  intimacy  between  Byron  and  Lady 
Blessington  which,  untouched  as  it  was  by 
the  least  taint  of  flirtation  on  either  side, 
might,  had  it  endured  a  little  longer,  have 
redeemed  the  personal  character  of  Byron, 
and  saved  him  for  those  high  and  holy 
things  for  which  his  noble  and  beautiful  ge¬ 
nius  seems  to  have  been  created,  but  which 
the  fatal  Nemesis  of  his  early  life  interdicted 
him  from  accomplishing. 

Lady  Blessington  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  the  only  woman  of  his  own  rank  and 
station  with  whom  Byron  was  ever  at  his 
ease,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  he  was 
himself.  With  all  others  he  seemed  to  feel 
a  constraint  which  irritated  and  vexed  him 
into  the  assumption  of  vices,  both  of  manner 
and  moral  feeling,  which  did  not  beloncr  to 
him.  It  is  evident,  from  Lady  Blessington’s 
details  of  conversations  which  must  be  (in 
substance  at  least)  correctly  reported,  that 
Byron  had  a  heart  as  soft  as  a  woman’s  or  a 
child’s.  He  used  to  confess  to  her  that  any 
affecting  incident  or  description  in  a  book 
moved  him  to  tears ;  and  in  recalling  some 
of  the  events  of  his  early  life,  he  has  been 
frequently  so  moved  in  her  presence.  His 
treatment,  also,  of  Lord  Blessington,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
only  son.  Lord  Mountjoy,  just  after  their 
arrival  at  Genoa,  was  marked  by  an  almost 
feminine  softness  and  gentleness.  His  per¬ 
sonal  regard  for  Lord  Blessington  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  gentleness  and  goodness 
of  heart.  “  I  must  say,”  exclaimed  Byron 
to  Lady  Blessington,  at  an  early  period  of  their 


acquaintance,  ‘‘  that  I  never  saw  *  the  milk 
of  human  kindness’  overflow  in  any  nature 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  Lord  Blessington’s. 

I  used,  before  I  knew  him  well,  to  think 
that  Shelley  was  the  most  amiable  person  I 
ever  knew ;  but  now  I  think  that  Lord  B. 
bears  oft’  the  palm  ;  for  he  has  been  assailed 
by  all  the  temptation.s  that  so  few  can  resist 
— those  of  unvarying  prosperity — and  has 
passed  the  ordeal  victoriously ;  while  poor 
Shelley  had  been  tried  in  the  school  of  ad¬ 
versity  only,  which  is  not  such  a  corrupter 
as  that  of  prosperity.  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  have  thought  better  of  mankind  since  I 
have  known  Blessington  intimately.” 

It  is  equally  certain  that  he  thought  bet¬ 
ter  of  womankind  after  his  ten  weeks  of  al¬ 
most  daily  intimacy  with  Lady  Blessington 
at  this  period ;  and  if  his  previous  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Greek  Committee  had  not  in 
some  sort  compelled  him  to  go  to  Greece, 
where  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  excite¬ 
ments  and  annoyances  of  the  new  situation 
in  which  he  thus  placed  himself,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  whole  character  and 
course  of  life  would  have  been  changed. 
For  what  Byron  all  his  life  needed  in  wo¬ 
men,  and  never  once  found  except  in  his 
favorite  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  was  a  woman  not 
to  love  or  be  beloved  by  (he  always  found, 
or  fancied  he  had  found,  more  than  enough 
of  both  these,)  but  one  whom  he  could  thor¬ 
oughly  esteem  and  regard,  for  the  frankness, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  of  her  disposition 
and  temper,  while  he  could  entirely  admire 
in  her  those  perfect  graces  and  elegances  of 
manner,  and  those  exquisite  charms  of  per¬ 
son,  in  the  absence  of  which  his  fastidious 
taste  and  exacting  imagination  could  not  re¬ 
alize  that  ideal  of  woman,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  his  intellectual  intercourse 
with  the  sex  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable. 
Merely  clever  or  even  brilliant  women — such 
as  Madame  de  Stael — he  hated  ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  his  early  acquaintance.  Lady 
J — ,  were  both  clever  and  beautiful,  he  w’as 
more  than  indifferent  to,  because,  being  from 
their  station  and  personal  pretensions,  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  they  were  compelled  to 
adopt  a  system  of  life  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  natufol  one  in  which  alone  his  own 
habits  of  social  intercourse  enabled  him  to 
sympathize.  Those  women  again  who,  with 
a  daring  reckless  as  his  own,  openly  profess¬ 
ed  a  passion  for  him  (like  the  unhappy  Lady 

- ,  or  the  scarcely  less  unfortunate 

Countess  Guiccioli,)  he  either  despised  and 
shrank  from  (as  in  the  first  of  these  instan¬ 
ces,)  or  merely  pitied  and  tolerated  (as  in 
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the  second.)  But  in  Lady  Blessington,  By¬ 
ron  found  realized  all  his  notions  of  what  a 
woman  in  his  own  station  of  life  might  and 
ought  to  be,  in  the  present  state  and  stage 
of  society  ;  beautiful  as  a  Muse,  without  the 
smallest  touch  of  personal  vanity ;  intellec¬ 
tual  enough  not  merely  to  admire  and  appre¬ 
ciate  his  pretensions,  but  to  hold  intellectual 
intercourse  with  him  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
relative  equality ;  full  of  enthusiasm  for  eve¬ 
rything  good  and  beautiful,  yet  with  a  strong 
good  sense  w'hich  preserved  her  from  any 
taint  of  that  “sentimentality”  which  Byron 
above  all  things  else  detested  in  women ; 
surrounded  by  the  homage  of  all  that  was 
high  in  intellect  and  station,  yet  natural  and 
simple  as  a  child  ;  lapped  in  an  almost  fabu¬ 
lous  luxury,  with  every  wish  anticipated  and 
every  caprice  a  law,  yet  sympathizing  with 
the  wants  of  the  poorest ;  an  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  society, 
yet  fresh  in  spirit  and  earnest  in  impulse  as 
a  newly  emancipated  school-girl ;  such  was 
Lady  Blessington  when  first  Lord  Byron 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  inter¬ 
course  which  ensued  seemed  to  soften,  hu¬ 
manize,  and  make  a  new  creature  of  him. 

That  I  do  not  say  this  at  random  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  within  a  very  few  days  of 
the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance, 
Byron  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  his 
wife  (though  any  reconciliation  had  at  this 
time  become  impossible,)  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  put  her  mind  at  ease  relative  to  any 
intention  on  his  part  to  remove  their  daugh¬ 
ter  from  her  mother’s  care — such  a  fear  on 
Lady  Byron’s  part  having  been  communica¬ 
ted  to  him.  This  letter  (which  appears  in 
Moore’s  “Life  of  Byron”)  he  prevailed  on 
Lady  Blessington  to  cause  to  be  delivered 
personally  to  Lady  Byron  by  a  mutual 
friend,  who  was  returning  to  England  from 
Genoa. 

The  humanizing  influence  of  which  I  have 
spoken  lasted  less  than  three  months,  and 
shortly  after  its  close  Byron  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  died. 

Before  closing  my  reference  to  Lady  Bles- 
sington’s  intercourse  with  Byron  at  Genoa,  I 
may  introduce  some  characteristic  remarks 
that  she  gave  me  in  manuscript,  relative  to 
the  portrait  of  Byron  by  Count  d’Orsay, 
which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  her 
“  Conversations,”  and  had  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  Monthly  Mnyaziue, 
where  the  “  Conversations”  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  any 
breach  of  confidence  if  I  state  that  these  re¬ 
marks  are  written  by  the  accomplished  au- 
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thor  of  the  portrait  they  refer  to,  who  will 
probably  one  day  become  as  distinguished 
by  the  productions  of  his  pen  as  he  already 
is  by  those  of  his  pencil  and  chisel.  So  far 
as  I  am  aw^are,  the  following  is  the  only  ef¬ 
fusion  of  Count  d’Orsay ’s  pen  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  print : 

“  Le  portrait  do  Lord  Byron,  dans  le  dernier 
numero  du  Sew  Monthly  Magazine^  a  attire  sur 
lui  des  altaques  sans  nombre — et  ponrquoi  ? 
Parcequ’il  ne  coincide  pas  exactement  avec  les 
idees  exagerees  de  MM.  les  Romantiqncs,  qui 
finiront,  je  pense,  par  faire  de  Thomas  Moore  un 
geant,  pourvu  quMls  restent  qnelqne  temps  sans 
le  voir.  II  est  difficile,  je  pen.se,  de  satisfaire  le 
public,  snrtout  lorsqu’il  est  decide  a  ne  croire  nn 
portrait  ressemblant  qu’autant  qu’il  rivalise  d’ex- 
ageration  avec  I’idee  qu’il  se  forme  d’un  sujet ; 
et  si  jnsqu'a  ce  jour  les  portraits  pirblies  de  I^ord 
Byron  sont  passes  sains  et  saufs  d'attaque,  c’est 
qne  I’artiste  ne  s’etoil  attache  qn’a  faire  un  beau 
tableau,  auqtiel  son  sujet  ne  ressembloit  qu’nn 
peu.  Redresser  I’esprit  du  public  sur  la  reelle 
apparance  de  Lord  Byron  est  sans  contredit  plus 
difficile  a  faire,  qu’a  prouver  que  le  meilleur  com¬ 
pliment  que  sa  inemoire  ait  re^ue,  est  la  convic¬ 
tion  intinie,  que  Ton  a,  qu’il  devoit  etre  d’un  beau 
ideal,  pour  marcher  de  front  avec  ses  ouvrages  ; 
ainsi  rien  moins  qu’une  perfection  n’est  capable 
de  satisfaire  le  public  littcraire.  II  n’en  est  pas 
moins  vrai  que  les  deux  souls  portraits  veridiques 
de  liOrd  Byron  presentes  jusqu’a  ce  jour  au  pub¬ 
lic,  sont  celui  en  tete  de  I’ouvrage  de  Leigh 
Hunt,  et  celui  du  Mew  Monthly;  qu’ils  satisfas- 
sent  ou  non,  la  prescnte  generation  d’enthousi- 
astes,  peu  importe,  car,  trop  generalement,  elle 
est  influence  par  des  ntotifs  secondaires.  On 
trouve  dans  ce  moment  des  parents  de  l..ord  By¬ 
ron  qui  se  gendarment  a  I’idee,  qu’on  le  decrive 
montant  a  cheval  avec  une  veste  de  nankin  brode 
et  des  guetres ;  et  qui  ne  peuvent  digerer  qu’il 
soit  represente  ties  maigre,  lorsqu’il  est  plus  que 
prouve,  que  personne  n’etoit  aussi  maigre  qne  lui 
en  1823  a  Genes.  Le  fait  est  qu’il  paroit  qu’au 
lieu  de  regarder  les  poetes  avec  les  yeux,  il  faut 
pour  le  moins  des  verres  grossissants,  ou  des 
prismes  si  particuliers  qu’on  auroit  de  la  peine  a 
se  les  procurer.  C’est  pour  cette  raison  qu’il  est 
probable  que  I’auteur  de  I’esquisse  regrelte  dt 
s’en  elre  rapporte  a  ses  propres  yeux,  et  d’avoir 
satisfait  toutes  les  connoissances  presentes  de 
Lord  Byron,  qui  ont  alors  si  maladroitement  in¬ 
tercedes  pour  la  publication  de  cette  triste  et  in- 
fortunee  esquisse,  qui  rend  le  Court  Journal  et 
tant  d’autres  inconsolables.” 

On  quitting  Genoa  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  1823,  the  Blessingtons  proceeded  to 
Florence,  where  they  remained  sight-seeing 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Rome ;  here  they  stayed  for  another  week, 
and  then  took  up  their  residence  for  a 
lengthened  period  at  Naples.  Having  hired 
the  beautiful  (furnished)  palazzo  of  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  di  Belvedere,  at  Vome- 
ro,  overlooking  the  beautiful  bay,  they  not  a 
little  astonished  its  princely  owners,  at  the 
requirements  of  English  luxury,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  English  wealth,  by  almost  entirely 
refurnishing  it,  and  engaging  a  large  suite  of 
Italian  servants  in  addition  to  their  English 
ones. 

In  this,  one  of  the  most  splendid  residen¬ 
ces  of  Italy,  Lady  Blessington  again  became, 
for  nearly  three  years,  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  amongr  her  own  travellinfj  com- 
patriots,  and  of  much  that  was  distinguished 
among  the  Italian  nobility  and  literati. 

In  February,  1826,  they  left  Naples,  and 
the  next  year  wiis  passed  between  Rome, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  The  remainder 
of  their  residence  in  Italy  was  completed  by 
another  few  months  at  Rome,  and  about  a 
year  more  between  the  other  principal  cities 
of  Italy  that  the  travellers  had  not  previously 
visited. 

In  the  June  of  next  year  (1828)  we  again 
find  Lady  Blessington  at  Paris,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  more  than  six  years ;  and  here  it 
was  her  destiny  to  witness  the  events  of  the 
last  days  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
this  in  the  almost  daily  presence  of  and  inter¬ 
course  with  those  personal  friends  and  near 
family  connections  who  were  the  most  de¬ 
voted  and  chivalrous  of  its  supporters,  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  the  Due  de 
Grammont  (father  of  the  Due  de  Guiche,) 
the  venerable  Madame  Crauford,  the  Due  de 
Cazes,  Prince  Polignjic,  dec.  The  splendor 
and  luxury  with  which  Lady  Blessington  was 
at  this,  as  at  all  other  periods  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  surrounded  by  the  somewhat  too 
gorgeous  taste  of  her  doting  husband,  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  brief  description  of  her 
chambre  a  coucher  and  dressing-room,  in  the 
superb  hotel  (formerly  that  of  Marshal  Ney) 
which  they  occupied  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon, 
its  principal  rooms  looking  on  the  Quay 
d’Orsay  and  the  Tuilleries  gardens.  The 
bed,  which  stood  as  usual  in  a  recess,  rested 
upon  the  backs  of  two  exquisitely  carved  sil¬ 
ver  swans,  every  feather  being  carved  in 
high  relief.  The  recess  was  lined  through¬ 
out  with  white-fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue 
embossed  lace,  the  frieze  of  the  recess  being 
hung  with  curtains  of  pale-blue  silk  lined 
with  white  satin.  The  remainder  of  the  fur¬ 
niture,  namely,  a  richly  carved  sofa,  occupy¬ 
ing  one  entire  side  of  the  room,  an  ecritoire, 
a  berg'ere,  a  book-stand,  a  Psyche-glass,  and 
two  coffres  for  jewels,  lace,  kc.,  were  all  of 
similar  fancy  and  workmanship,  and  all  sil¬ 
vered,  to  match  the  bed.  The  carpet  was 


rich  uncut  pile,  of  a  pale  blue.  The  hang¬ 
ings  of  the  dressing-room  were  of  blue  silk, 
covered  with  lace,  and  richly  trimmed  with 
frills  of  the  same ;  so  also  w'ere  the  toilette- 
table,  the  chaise-longue,  the  dressing-stools, 
tfec.  There  was  a  salle  de  bain  attached, 
draped  throughout  with  white  muslin  trimm¬ 
ed  with  lace,  and  containing  a  sofa  and  ber¬ 
g'ere  covered  with  the  same.  The  bath  of 
white  marble  was  inserted  in  the  floor,  and 
on  the  cealing  was  painted  a  Flora  scatter¬ 
ing  flowers  with  one  hand,  and  suspending  in 
the  other  an  alabaster  lamp,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lotus. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  hotel  occupied  by 
the  Blcssingtons  during  the  first  year  of  this 
their  second  lengthened  residence  in  Paris, 
was  fitted  up  with  a  luxury  and  at  a  cost 
no  less  lavish  than  those  bestow'ed  on  the 
rooms  I  have  just  described.  But  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  state  here  that  Lady  Blessington  her¬ 
self,  though  possessing  exquisite  taste  in 
such  matters,  by  no  means  coveted  or  en¬ 
couraged  the  lavish  expense  which  her  hus¬ 
band  bestowed  upon  her ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  rooms  just  described,  he  so 
managed  as  not  to  let  her  see  them  till  they 
were  completed,  and  ready  for  her  recep¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  Lady  Blessington  had,  in  all 
pecuniary  matters,  much  more  of  worldly 
prudence  than  her  lord.  The  enormous 
cost  of  entirely  furnishing  a  hotel  like  that 
in  which  they  now  resided,  may  be  judged 
of  bv  what  was  said  to  be  the  original  cost  of 
the  ornamental  decorations  of  the  walls  alone, 
including  mirrors,  namely,  a  million  of  francs. 

With  this  year  the  more  than  queen-like 
splendors  and  luxuries  of  Lady  Blessington’s 
life  ceased.  In  1829  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her  a  jointure  of  £2,500  a  year,  and  a  large 
amount  of  personal  property,  in  the  shape  of 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  objects  of  vertu, 
Ac.  After  witnessing  all  the  excitements  of 
the  “Three  Days  ”  of  July,  1830,  and  par¬ 
taking  personally  in  some  of  the  dangers 
connected  with  them.  Lady  Blessington,  at 
the  close  of  the  autumn  of  that  year  returned 
to  England,  there  to  reside  uninterruptedly 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death. 

The  following  sketches  were  made  in  The 
Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  about  the  period  of  Lady 
Blessington’s  London  life  now  referred  to : 

“  Observe  that  green  chariot  just  making 
the  turn  of  the  unbroken  line  of  the  equip¬ 
ages.  Though  it  is  now  advancing  towards 
us  with  at  least  a  dozen  carriages  between, 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  throng  by 
the  elevation  of  its  driver  and  footman  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  line.  As  it  comes 
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nearer  we  can  observe  the  particular  points 
which  give  it  that  perfectly  distingue  ap¬ 
pearance  which  it  bears  above  all  others  in 
the  throng.  They  consist  of  the  white 
wheels  lightly  picked  out  with  green  and 
crimson  ;  the  high-stepping  action,  blood- 
like-shape,  and  brilliant  manege  of  its  dark- 
bay  horses  ;  the  perfect  style  of  its  driver ; 
the  height  (six  feet  two)  of  its  slim,  spider- 
limbed,  powdered  footman,  perked  up  at 
least  three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  occupying  his  eminence  with  that 
peculiar  air  of  accidental  superiority,  half 
petit-maitre,  half-ploughboy,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  ideal  of  footman-perfection ;  and, 
finally,  the  exceedingly  light,  airy,  and  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  intellectual  character  of 
the  whole  set-out.  The  arms  and  support¬ 
ers  blazoned  on  the  centre  panels,  and  the 
small  coronet  beneath  the  window,  indicate 
the  nobility  of  station  ;  and  if  ever  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  nature  was  blazoned  on  the  ‘  comple¬ 
ment  extern’  of  humanity,  it  is  on  the  lovely 
face  within — lovely  as  ever,  though  it  has 
been  loveliest  among  the  lovely  for  a  longer 
time  than  we  dare  call  to  our  own  recollec¬ 
tion,  much  less  to  that  of  the  fair  beinj; 
before  us.  If  the  Countess  of  Blessington 
(for  it  is  she  whom  we  are  asking  the  reader 
to  admire — howbeit  at  second-hand,  and 
through  the  doubly  refracting  medium  of 
plate-glass  and  a  blonde  veil)  is  not  now  so 
radiant  with  the  bloom  of  mere  youth,  as 
when  she  first  put  to  shame  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence’s  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  form  of  her 
own  portrait,  what  she  has  lost  in  the  graces 
of  mere  complexion  she  has  more  than 
gained  in  those  of  intellectual  expression. 
Nor  can  the  observer  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  the  present  of  admiring  that  ex¬ 
pression  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  that  intellectual 
converse  in  which  its  owner  shines  beyond 
any  other  females  of  the  day,  and  with  an 
earnestness,  a  simplicity,  and  an  abandon,  as 
rare  in  such  cases  as  they  are  delightful. 
The  lady  her  companion  is  the  Countess  de 
St.  Marsault,  her  sister,  whose  finely-cut  fea¬ 
tures  and  perfectly  oval  face  bear  a  striking 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  Lady  B. 
without  being  at  all  like  them.* 

**  But  see  !  what  is  this  vision  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  that  comes  careering  towards  us 
on  horseback,  in  the  form  of  a  stately  cava¬ 
lier,  than  whom  nothing  has  been  witnessed 
in  modern  times  more  noble  in  air  and  bear- 


*  Lady  Blessington’s  third  sister  is  the  Viscount¬ 
ess  Canterbury. 


ing,  more  splendid  in  person,  more  distingue 
in  dress,  more  consummate  in  equestrian 
skill,  more  radiant  in  intellectual  expression, 
and  altogether  more  worthy  and  fitting  to 
represent  one  of  those  knights  of  the  olden 
time  who  wared  for  truth  and  beauty  be¬ 
neath  the  banner  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  is 
Count  d’O — y,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Lord 
Blessington,  and  brother  to  the  beautiful 
Duchess  de  Guiche.  Those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  intimate  with 
this  accomplished  foreigner  will  confirm  our 
testimony,  that  no  man  has  ever  been  more 
popular  in  the  upper  circles,  or  has  better 
deserved  to  be  so.  His  inexhaustible  good 
spirits  and  good  nature,  his  lively  wit,  his 
generous  disposition,  and  his  varied  acquire¬ 
ments,  make  him  the  favorite  companion  of 
his  own  sex  ;  whilst  his  unrivalled  personal 
pretensions  render  him,  to  say  the  least, 

‘  the  observed  of  all  observers’  of  the  other 
sex.  Indeed  since  the  loss  of  poor  William 
Locke  there  has  been  nobody  to  even  dis¬ 
pute  the  palm  of  female  admiration  with 
Count  d’O — y.” 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  renlark  here, 
in  passing,  that  Lady  Blessington’s  taste  in 
dress  and  equipage  was  not  only  essentially 
correct,  but  in  advance  of  her  time  ;  in  proof 
of  which  it  may  be  stated  that,  though  the 
most  conspicuous  result  of  that  taste  stood 
alone  for  years  after  they  were  first  intro¬ 
duced,  they  at  last  became  the  universal 
fashions  of  the  day. ,  Lady  Blessington  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  beautifully  simple 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  bands,  but  was 
not  imitated  in  it  until  she  had  persevered 
for  at  least  seven  years ;  and  it  was  the 
same  with  the  white  wheels,  and  peculiar 
style  of  picking  out  of  her  equipages — both 
features  being  universally  adopted  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  after  Lady  Blessington  had 
introduced  and  persevered  in  them. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  return  to  England 
that  I  was  personally  introduced  to  Lady 
Blessington  by  a  mutual  friend  ;  and  my 
acquaintance  with  her  continued  from  that 
time  till  her  departure  from  England  a  few* 
w  eeks  before  her  deatli. 

At  the  period  of  my  first  introduction  to 
Lady  Blessington  she  had  just  contributed 
to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  (then  under 
the  direction  of  her  friend  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,)  the  “  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron,”  and  they  had  obtained 
her  a  reputation  for  literary  talent,  of  which 
her  previous  efforts — two  slight  works  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Magic  Lanthorn,”  and  “  A 
Tour  in  the  Netherlands,”  had  given  little  or 
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no  promise.  But  these  Conversations  with 
Byron,  characteristic  as  they  were  both  of 
him  and  herself,  were  flat  and  spiritless — or  ! 
rather,  narrowless — compared  with  Lady 
Blessington’s  own  viva  voce  conversations  of 
him,  one  half-hour  of  which  contained  more 
pith  and  substance — more  that  was  worth 
remembering  and  recording — than  the  whole 
octavo  volume  in  which  the  printed  conver¬ 
sations  were  afterwards  collected.  In  fact, 
talking,  not  writing,  was  Lady  Blessington’s 
forte ;  and  the  “  Conversations”  in  question, 
though  the  slightest  and  least  studied  of  all 
her  numerous  productions,  was  incomparably 
the  best,  because  the  most  consonant  in 
subject  and  material,  with  her  intellectual 
temperament — which  w’as  fluent  and  impul¬ 
sive,  rather  than  meditative  or  sentimental. 
After  reading  any  one  of  her  books,  except¬ 
ing  the  “  Conversations,”  you  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  reputation  Lady  Bles- 
sington  enjoyed,  as  the  companion,  on  terms 
of  perfect  intellectual  equality,  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  brilliant  writers,  states¬ 
men,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  But 
the  first  half-hour  of  her  talk  solved  the 
mystery  at  once.  Her  genius  lay  (so  to 
speak)  in  her  tongue.  The  pen  paralyzed  it 
— changing  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  originality  into’  a  mere  echo  of  recollec¬ 
tion — what  would  have  awakened  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  hearer  by  its  freshness  and  bril¬ 
liance,  into  what  wearied  and  put  to  sleep 
the  reader  by  its  platitude  and  common¬ 
place.  As  a  novel  writer  Lady  Blessington 
was  but  a  better  sort  of  Lady  Stepney  or 

Lady - .  But  as  a  talker  she  was 

a  better  sort  of  De  Stael — as  acute,  as 
copious,  as  off-hand,  as  original,  and  almost 
as  sparkling;  but  without  a  touch  of  her 
arrogance,  exigence,  or  pedantry  ;  and  with 
a  faculty  for  listening,  that  is  the  happiest 
and  most  indispensable  of  all  the  talents 
which  go  to  constitute  a  good  talker ;  for 
any  talk  that  is  not  the  actual  and  immediate 
result  of  listening,  is  at  once  a  bore  and  an 
impertinence. 

Another  of  the  attractions  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  Lady  Blessington  that  unique 
position  in  London  society  which  she  held 
for  so  many  years,  and  even  more  exclusively 
and  conspicuously  after  her  husband’s  death 
than  before  it,  was  that  strong  personal  in¬ 
terest  which  she  felt,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
evince,  on  every  topic  on  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  busy  herself — whether  it  was 
the  fashion  of  a  cap,  or  the  fate  of  nations. 
In  this  her  habit  of  mind  was  French  rather 
than  English — or  rather  it  was  Irish — which 


is  no  less  demonstrative  than  the  French, 
and  infinitely  more  impressible.  Of  French 
demonstrations  of  sudden  interest  and  good¬ 
will,  you  doubt  the  sincerity,  even  while  you 
accept  and  acknowledge  them.  They  are 
the  shining  small  change  of  society,  which 
you  accept  for  their  pleasing  aspect,  but  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  away 
with  you,  because  you  know  that  before  you 
can  get  them  home  they  will  have  melted 
into  thin  air.  But  there  was  no  doubting 
the  cordiality  and  sincerity  of  Lady  Bless¬ 
ington,  while  their  outward  demonstrations 
lasted  ;  the  coin  was  genuine,  however  small 
its  current  value. 

In  giving  a  few  extracts  from  my  occa¬ 
sional  correspondence  with  Lady  Blessington, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  commence  them  by 
one  of  the  notes  that  I  received  from  her  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  will  serve  (in  my  own  estimation,  at 
least)  to  exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of 
any  unw^arrantable  intrusion  on  private  life, 
in  these  public  notices  of  one  w'hose  social 
celebrity  at  least  had  acquired  a  European 
reputation. 

“  Seamore  Place,  Wednesday. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  A  great  mistake  has  crept  into  the  notice  of 
the  death  of  Captain  Lock.*  He  is  stated  to  liave 
been  the  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  This 
was  not  tlie  case.  The  mother  of  Captain  Lock 
was  Miss  Jennings,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dog  Jennings — so  called  from  having  brought  to 
this  country  the  famous  marble  known  as  the  Dog 
of  Alcibiades.  The  brother  of  Captain  Lock’s 
father,  the  late  Ciiarles  Lock,  Esq.,  married  Miss 
Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Leinster.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  import¬ 
ance  people  attach  to  such  trifles  as  these,  wliich 
after  all  are  of  no  consequence.  I  happen  to  have 
so  very  numerous  an  acquaintance  that  I  am  au 
fail  of  genealogies — a  stupid,  but  sometimes  use¬ 
ful  knowledge. 

“  1  shall  pe  glad  to  see  you  w’hen  you  have 
leisure,  and  remain, 

“  Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

“  M.  Blessington.” 

“  Seamore  Place,  Monday  evening. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  By  mistake  I  directed  my  note  of  Monday 
morning  to  Camden  Hill  instead  of  Craven  Hill. 
Have  you  got  it  ?  *  *  *  The  forthcoming 
dissection  of  my  ‘  Conversations.’  announced,  is 

said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr - ;  and  I  think 

it  not  unlikely,  for  he  is  a  very  reckless  person, 
who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  who,  if  common 
fame  speaks  true,  is  a  man 


*  Tlie  singularly  beautiful  William  Lock,  of 
Norbury  Park,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Lake  of 
Como,  in  sight  of  his  newly -wedded  bride. 
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“  Who  dares  do  more  than  may  become  a  man.” 

% 

or  a  gentleman  at  least.  Having  been  at  Genoa 
while  we  were  there,  he  is  probably  hurt  at  not 
being  named  in  the  ‘  Conversations.’  But  the 
truth  is,  Byron  fought  so  shy  of  admitting  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  us,  though  we  knew  it  existed,  that 
I  could  say  naught  but  what  must  have  been  of- 
fen.sive  to  his  feelings  had  I  named  him. 

“  It  was  one  of  the  worst  traits  in  Byron,  to  re¬ 
ceive  persons  in  private,  and  then  deny  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  those  whom  he  considered  might 
disapprove  of  it.  This  was  in  consequence  of  that 
want  of  self-respect  which  was  his  bane,  but 
which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  attacks 
he  had  experienced,  acting  on  a  very  irritable  and 
nervous  constitution. 

“  I  have  letters  from  Naples  up  to  the  2d.  Lord 
Bentinck  died  there  on  that  day,  and  is  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  fortune  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Hill, 
who  has  been  our  Minister  at  Naples  since  1825, 
up  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ponsonby. 

“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  M.  Blessington.” 

Few  readers  will  expect  to  find  a  work 
like  Jerrold's  Magazine  lying  on  the  gilded 
tables  of  Gore  House.  But  the  following 
note  will  show  that  Lady  Blessington’s  liter¬ 
ary  sympathies  were  not  of  the  “  exclusive” 
order. 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Patmore, 

“  I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  your  ‘  Recollections’  of  Hazlitt.  They 
are  full  of  fine  tact  and  perception,  as  well  as  a 
healthy  philosophy.  I  wish  all  men  of  genius 
had  such  biographers — men  who,  alive  to  their 
pow’crs  of  mind,  could  look  with  charity  and  tol¬ 
eration  on  their  failings.  Your  ‘  Recollections’ 
of  him  made  me  very  sad  ;  they  explained  much 
that  I  had  not  previously  comprehended  in  his 
troubled  life.  How  he  must  have  suffered  ! 

“  What  a  clever  production  Jerrold's  Magazine 
is,  and  how  admirable  are  his  own  contributions  ! 
Such  writings  must  effect  good. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  M.  Blessington. 

The  following  little  bit  of  domestic  history 
is  not  without  interest.  It  refers  to  a  mat¬ 
ter,  (the  relinquishment  of  her  house  in  St. 
James’s  Square  by  the  Wyndham  Club,) 
which  reduced  Lady  Blessington’s  income 
by  five  hundred  a  year.  It  may  be  here 
proper  to  remark  that  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  impressions  which  gener¬ 
ally  prevailed,  as  to  the  supposed  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Lady  Blessington,  in  her  equipages, 
domestic  airangements,  <fec.  There  were  few 
more  careful  or  methodical  housekeepers, 
and  probably  no  one  ever  made  a  given  in¬ 
come  go  further  than  she  did — not  to  men¬ 


tion  the  constant  literary  industry  she  em¬ 
ployed  in  increasing  it. 

Gore  House,  Saturday,  April  16,  183t. 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Patmore, 

“  The  house  in  St.  James’s  Square  has  been 
resigned  by  me  to  the  executors  of  lAird  Blessing¬ 
ton,  Messrs.  Norman  and  Worthington,  North 
Frederick  Street,  Dublin.  They  may  be  written 
to.  Another  party  is  in  treaty  for  the  house — a 
Sir  W.  Boyd ;  so  that  if  your  friend  wishes  to 
secure  it,  no  time  should  be  lost  There  are 
about  four  years  of  the  lease  to  expire.  The  rent 
paid  for  the  house  is  840Z.  a  year  unfurnished  and 
exclusive  of  taxes.  The  Wyndham  Club  paid 
1350/.  for  it  furnished.  The  furniture  is  now 
in  a  bad  state,  and  the  executors  would  let  it, 
either  with  or  without  the  furniture,  for  the 
whole  term,  for  little  more  than  the  rent  they 
pay. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Patmore, 

“  Very  sincerely  yours. 

“  M.  Blessington.” 

In  recalling  to  mind  the  remarkable  per¬ 
sons  I  have  met  at  the  house  of  Lady  Bles¬ 
sington,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Guiccioli,  with  whom  Lady  Blessing¬ 
ton  became  intimate  after  the  death  of  By¬ 
ron,  and  raantained  a  continued  correspond¬ 
ence  with  her.  Madame  Guiccioli  was 
still  very  handsome  at  the  time  I  met  her  at 
Seamore  Place — I  think  in  1832-3  ;  but 
she  by  no  means  gave  me  the  impression  of 
a  person  with  whom  Byron  would  be  likely 
to  fall  in  love ;  and  her  conversation  (for  I 
was  specially  introduced  to  her)  was  quite  as 
.  little  of  a  character  to  strike  or  interest  a 
man  so  intolerant  of  the  commonplaces  of 
society  as  Byron.  Not  that  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  w'as  a  commonplace  person;  but 
there  was  in  her  manners  a  total  want  of  that 
vivacity  and  demonstrativeness  which,  though 
they  did  not  touch  Byron’s  heart,  pleased  his 
fancy,  and  pampered  his  vanity.  Neither  was 
there  about  her  any  of  that  bewitching  sweet¬ 
ness  and  grace,  and  that  winning  softness, 
which  usually  form  the  characteristic  attrac¬ 
tions  of  women  of  her  complexion  and  temper¬ 
ament.  To  see  and  converse  wdth  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Guiccioli  was,  in  fact,  to  be  satisfied 
that  all  Byron’s  share  in  the  passion,  which 
has  become  so  famous  as  to  render  no  ex¬ 
cuse  necessary  for  this  allusion  to  it,  was 
merely  a  passive  permitting  himself  to  be 
loved :  a  condition  of  mind  which,  after  all, 
is  perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  salutary 
eflfect  of  woman’s  love,  upon  men  like  Byron. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  specially  so  in 
Byron’s  case :  for  the  period  in  which  the 
Gamba  family  lived  under  his  roof  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  of  his  recorded  career 
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to  which  his  friends  and  admirers  can  look 
back  with  feelings  even  approaching  to  satis¬ 
faction  and  respect. 

I  remember  calling  on  Lady  Blessington 
one  day  when  she  had  just  received  a  long 
letter  from  Madame  Guiccioli,  a  consider- 
ble  portion  of  which  she  read  to  me,  as  be- 
ing  singularly  characteristic  of  Italian  no¬ 
tions  of  the  proprieties  of  social  life.  The 
letter  was  written  apropos  to  some  strictures 
which  had  appeared  in  an  English  journal, 
on  the  impropriety  or  immorality  of  the  liaison 
between  Madame  Guiccioli  and  Byron,  and 
on  the  fact  of  the  father  and  brother  of  the 
lady  having  resided  in  the  same  house  with 
the  lovers.  The  peculiarity  of  Madame 
Guiccioli’s  letter  was  the  earnest,  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  naive  and  artless  way, 
in  which  she  contended  that  the  main  point 
of  the  charge  against  her  in  the  English 
journal  was  precisely  that  on  which  she  rest¬ 
ed  her  entire  exculpation  from  either  sin  or 
blame.  And  she  went  on  to  declare,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,that  she  had  never  pass¬ 
ed  a  night  under  Byron’s  roof  that  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  her  father  and 
brother.  She  concluded  by  earnestly  beg¬ 
ging  Lady  Blessington  to  defend  her  char¬ 
acter  from  the  attacks  in  question,  on  the 
special  ground  of  the  fact  just  cited  ! 

Among  the  other  remarkable  persons 
whom  I  met  at  Lady  Blessington’s  about 


this  period  were  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Grammont,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Guiche,  and  the  Baron  D’llaussez  — the 
two  former,  the  chief  persons  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Charles  X.  and  his  family,  and  the 
latter  one  of  his  ministers.  This  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  during  the  whole  period  of 
which  the  Due  de  Guiche  had  remained  in 
in  personal  attendance  on  the  King.  Tlie 
Duchesse  de  Guiche  was  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  manner  the  model  of  a  high¬ 
born  and  high-bred  Frenchwoman. 

Baron  D’Haussez,  the  minister  of  marine 
of  Charles  X.,  gave  one  the  idea  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  a 
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plain,  good-natured,  easy-going  person,  with 
little  vivacity,  much  appearance  of  bonhom- 
mie,  and  altogether  more  English  in  his  man¬ 
ner  and  temperament  than  French. 

Another  of  the  more  recent  habitues  of 
Gore  House  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  after  his  elevation  to  power  treated 
Lady  Blessington  with  marked  distinction, 
and  whose  favor  together  with  her  family 
connection  and  long  intimacy  with  several 
of  the  heads  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  fam¬ 
ilies  of  France,  would,  had  she  lived,  have 
given  to  her  a  position  in  the  social  circles 
of  Paris  even  more  brilliant  than  that  which 
she  had  so  long  held  in  London. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 


On!  joy  totlie  spring-tide  sun, 

For  it  opens  the  buds  to  leaves, 

And  it  makes  sweet  climbers  run 
With  their  fragrance  over  the  eaves ; 

And  it  calls  glad  birds  about 
To  sing  new  songs  of  praise ; 

Oh,  joy  to  the  Spring!  but  it  cannot  bring 
The  joy  of  by -gone  days  ! 

1  think  on  the  Fast  with  a  thought 
That  paineth  the  bosom  sore : 

A  face,  a  form,  to  my  mind  is  brought. 
Which  my  eyes  can  never  see  more  I 


I  hear  a  kind  word  said 

By  a  tongue  that  is  mute  and  cold ; 

1  feel  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  now  dead 
And  withering  in  the  mould  1 

But  the  thought  of  friendship  changed 
Is  worse  than  a  dream  of  the  dead ; 

And  I  think  of  the  dear  estranged 
Till  reason,  with  peace,  seems  fled. 

There  are  hearts  that  loved  me  once. 

There  are  hands  that  once  caress’d. 

That  are  colder  now  than  the  frost  on  the  bough 
That  killeth  the  bird  in  its  nest  I 
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CoNiNGSBY  has  reached  a  fifth  edition, 
and  its  author  has  almost  achieved  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  life,  and  secured  his  position  as 
the  leader  of  a  party  and  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Is  it  the  disgrace  of  our  literature,  or  the 
disgrace  of  our  parliament,  that  the  only 
man  who  has  risen  into  political  eminence 
through  literary  ability  is  that  clever,  sar¬ 
castic,  extravagant,  reckless,  disrespectable 
and  disrespected  person  who  formerly  styled 
himself  D’Israeli  the  Younger?  In  France, 
men  point  with  some  degree  of  pride  to  a 
Guizot,  a  Thiers,  a  Lamartine,  a  Villemain 
— not  to  mention  numerous  lesser  names — 
as  men  in  whom  the  aristocracy  of  intelli¬ 
gence  has  achieved  its  due  political  recog¬ 
nition.  In  England  we  must  be  content  to 
point  to  the  author  of  “  Coningsby” — a  fact 
which  the  present  writer  contents  himself 
with  stating,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of 
moralizing  on  it. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  point  of  view 
from  which  D ’Israeli’s  career  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  considerable  interest.  As  a 
man  of  letters  or  as  a  statesman,  he  has 
small  if  any  intrinsic  value ;  but  the  com¬ 
bination  is  curious,  and  his  success  is  a 
lesson.  His  position  in  the  political  world 
is  analogous  to  his  position  in  the  literary 
world,  with  this  enormous  difference — that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  set  of  men  for  the  most  part 
greatly  his  inferiors  in  ability,  and  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  routiniary  prejudices ;  whereas 
in  the  world  of  literature  he  has  rivals  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  is  deficient 
in  every  quality  which  could  sustain  that 
rivalry  with  effect.  The  genesis  of  a  states¬ 
man  from  an  author  is,  however,  here  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  piquant  as  a  subject  of  study, 
no  less  from  his  deficiencies  than  from  the 
serious  defects  in  our  political  world  which 
his  success  implies. 


As  an  author,  in  spite  of  a  certain  noto¬ 
riety  and  undeniable  talents,  his  value  is 
null.  He  has  written  books,  and  these 
books  have  been  immensely  successful ;  but 
they  have  no  place  in  our  literature — they 
are  indubitable  failures  or  fleeting  ephemer- 
ides.  He  has  taken  many  leaps,  but  has 
gained  no  footing.  He  has  written  a  quarto 
epic ;  he  has  written  a  tragedy ;  he  has 
written  novels,  pamphlets,  and  a  political 
treatise  on  the  constitution ;  but  all  these 
works  are  as  dead  as  the  last  week’s  news¬ 
paper.  The  most  insignificant  niche  in  the 
temple  is  denied  them.  If  anybody  looks 
at  them,  it  is  not  on  their  account,  but  on 
his  account.  The  noise  they  made  has 
passed  away  like  the  vacuous  enthusiasm  of 
after-dinner  friendships.  They  have  achieved 
notoriety  for  their  author,  oblivion  for  them¬ 
selves.  Let  him  write  a  novel,  and  “  all  the 
world”  will  read  it,  quote  it,  laugh  over  it, 
talk  about  it;  and  among  its  hundreds  of 
readers  not  one  will  have  felt  his  heart 
stirred,  his  soul  expanded,  his  experience 
deepened,  his  hopes  exalted,  his  moral  na¬ 
ture  strengthened,  or  his  taste  refined ;  for 
not  one  single  passage  will  have  gone  direct 
to  any  serious  purpose.  Personalities,  sar¬ 
casms,  and  the  piquancy  of  political  scandal, 
will  create  a  “  sensation but  other  quali¬ 
ties  are  needed  to  create  a  work.  “  Con¬ 
ingsby”  may  reach  a  fifth  edition,  but 
“  Coningsby”  has  no  place  in  our  literature, 
for  it  has  no  enduring  qualities.  Place 
Mrs.  Gore’s  or  Mrs.  Trollope’s  name  upon 
the  title  page,  and  the  factitious  value  of  the 
book  vanishes  at  once.  Looked  at  calmly, 
what  is  all  this  display  of  wit  and  cleverness 
which  glitters  through  the  many  novels  of 
the  author  of  “Vivian  Grey?”  what  is  all 
their  oriental  gorgeousness  of  diction,  their 
ambitious  rhythm,  sonorous  with  weighty 
words,  which  elsewhere  have  meanings  in 
them  ?  Verbiage — nothing  else.  There  is 
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no  heart  pulsing  beneath  that  eloquence ; 
there  is  no  earnest  soul  looking  through 
those  grand  words.  It  is  all  a  show  “  got 
up”  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  showman, 
having  no  belief  in  his  marionnettes,  you  have 
no  belief  in  them.  The  bitter  satirist  of 
Grecian  infidelity — Lucian — makes  Timon 
the  Misanthropist  tell  Jupiter  that  all  the 
godlike  epithets  with  which  the  poets  dig¬ 
nify  him,  are  not  the  utterances  of  reverent 
belief  but  the  necessities  of  rhythm,  not 
what  their  souls  pour  forth,  but  what  the 
halting  verse  requires — tots  yap  auTor^  cro- 
Xuwvufxoff  yivofASvof  uirspei'^siff  -ro  <nVTov  toiJ 
/x^Tpou,  xai  dva'rrXrjpoi'g  to  xS^Jlv^S  ‘rou  |)ijdjXoi>. 
Just  the  same  lip-worship  of  great  princi¬ 
ples  covering  practical  disregard  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples,  do  we  meet  with  in  DTsraeli’s  writ¬ 
ings,  This  renders  them  null.  He  writes 
solely  for  effect,  and  no  man  who  writes  for 
effect  can  be  permanently  effective. 

Earnestness  always  commands  respect. 
No  qualities  will  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Without  it,  nothing  can  be  done  well, 
nothing  can  gain  the  tribute  of  mankind. 
Believe  in  a  lie,  and  if  you  be/iece  it  you 
will  be  respected  ;  but  repeat  a  Gospel 
truth,  if  you  only  repeat  it,  and  pretend  to 
believe  in  it,  no  honest  man  will  open  his 
heart  to  you.  For  we  all  feel  that  in  this 
life  it  is  not  the  rightness  but  the  uprightness 
of  our  views  which  distinguishes  the  honest 
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man.  Humanum  est  err  are. 

Now,  in  DTsraeli’s  works,  we  note  as  a 
decided  characteristic  the  absence  of  all  ear¬ 
nestness — a  want  of  truthfulness.  There  is 
no  gratitude  in  our  admiration.  An  invinci¬ 
ble  feeling  of  distrust  poisons  our  enjoyment. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  author,  you  never- 
theless  pronounce  him  to  be  a  charlatan, 
and  one  who  has  not  even  the  grace  to 
believe  in  his  own  charlatanerie.  This  it  is 
which  has  damaged  Benjamin  D’Israeli ; 
this  feeling  accompanies  us  in  our  estimate 
of  him  as  a  public  man,  and  makes  us  all 
regard  him  as  an  adventurer  in  politics,  no 
less  than  as  an  acrobat  in  literature.  This 
and  only  this.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it 
was  his  sudden  conversion  from  radicalism  to 
toryism  which  made  his  public  career  equiv¬ 
ocal.  But  other  men  have  changed,  and  yet 
survived  the  suspicion  excited  by  the  change. 
There  is  nothing  really  equivocal  in  a  change 
of  party  ;  it  may  be  very  sudden  and  per¬ 
fectly  honest,  and  the  w'orld,  which  loves 
fair  play,  and  tolerably  well  discriminates 
honesty  of  purpose,  is  willing  enough  to 
credit  such  things.  Moreover,  in  D’Israeli’s 
case,  we  believe  there  never  was  a  change, 
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for  he  never  was  a  radical.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  brought  against  him  is,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  mistaken  for  a  radical ; 
allowed  the  false  appearance  of  his  enmity 
to  the  Whigs  to  be  interpreted  as  radical¬ 
ism.  The  dandy  adventurer,  Vivian  Grey, 
never  was  or  could  have  been  a  radical.  He 
would  if  he  could  have  entered  Parliament 
through  the  radical  interest,  for  he  wanted  a 
seat,  and  was  unscrupulous  how  he  attained 
it.  Burning  with  the  desire  of  political  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  firmly  convinced  that  he  had 
only  to  take  his  seat,  to  astonish  Europe 
with  his  eloquence,  all  means  were  good 
which  secured  so  great  an  end.  There  was 
a  want  of  straightforwardness  in  this ;  but 
political  morality  is  not  collet  monte,  and  he 
might  easily  have  lived  that  down,  if  his 
whole  career,  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind, 
had  not  confirmed  the  impression.  That 
impression  indelibly  is,  that  D’lsracli  is  an 
adventurer.  It  is  not  very  Ciisy  to  define 
the  varied  minutiae  which  go  to  form  the 
impression  which  men  make  upon  us ;  but 
we  may,  perhaps,  convey  our  meaning  by  an 
illustration. 

We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  “  look 
of  a  gentleman;”  yet  who  shall  define  it? 
The  man  before  us  is  far  from  handsome, 
nothing  less  than  graceful,  and  is  dressed  so 
as  to  drive  tailors  to  despair ,  yet  he  im¬ 
presses  every  one,  high  and  low,  with  the 
indisputable  fact  that  he  is  a  “  gentleman.” 
Compare  such  a  man  with  one  of  those 
“  striking”  specimens  of  modern  society, 
who,  with  radiant  w’aistcoat,  resplendent 
jewellery,  and  well-oiled  whiskers,  lounges 
through  the  public  promenades  “  the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers  ;”  him  you  do  not 
mistake  for  a  gentleman.  The  waistcoat 
may  be  of  the  newest  fashion,  the  jewel¬ 
lery  genuine,  and  the  whiskers  perfectly 
oiled  ;  nevertheless  the  impression  created 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  great  sympathy  and 
respect. 

There  are  minds  of  analagous  contrast. 
Some  there  are  which,  even  in  their  negli- 
gence  and  awkwardness,  have  still  this  “  look 
of  a  gentleman.”  They  produce  works,  sin¬ 
ning,  it  may  be,  against  the  rules  of  the  craft 
— heavy,  digressive,  pedantic,  perhaps,  or 
feebly  vivacious — works  which  act  but  slight¬ 
ly  as  levers  towards  helping  the  w’orld  for¬ 
wards,  and  yet  they  impress  you  as  being 
the  products  of  manly,  truthful  minds  ;  pre¬ 
ferring  to  be  dull  rather  than  to  be  false  ;  if 
they  cannot  be  brilliant,  not  choosing  to  be 
flashy.  There  are  others  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  minds  without  grace  or  dignity  in  their 
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splendor,  without  heartiness  in  their  mirth, 
without  charm  in  their  familiarity.  These 
produce  works  of  beggjirly  magnihcence,  in 
which  the  jewelled  ring  sparkles  on  a  dirty 
finger;  here  glitter  is  mistaken  for  light, 
paradox  and  mysticism  for  philosophy,  rant 
for  passion,  sarcasm  for  humor.  As  aicritic 
you  cannot  but  admit  the  brilliancy  of  the 
glitter,  the  cleverness  of  the  paradox,  or  the 
pungency  of  the  sarcasm ;  but  w  hat  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  impression  made  upon  you  ? 
do  you  sympathize  wdth  or  greatly  respect 
those  works?  No:  they  may  amuse  you, 
they  may  arrest  you  for  a  moment,  but  they 
want  the  substantial  excellence  of  truth 

DTsraeli’s  mind  has  not  this  indefinable 
something  which  we  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe.  He  has  not  the  “  look  of  a  gentleman. 
His  talents  fail  to  win  respect.  His  cox¬ 
combry  is  without  grace  ;  his  seriousness 
without  conviction.  He  has  an  active  fancy, 
surprsing  command  of  language,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  knowledge,  especially  of  history, 
powers  of  massing  facts  into  a  symmetrical 
appearance  of  generalization,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  humbug  in  others ; 
he  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  thincrs, 
but  he  has  mnther  the  eye  to  see  nor  the 
soul  to  comprehend  anything  much  below 
the  surface.  There  is  little  depth  in  him  of 
any  kind — thought  or  feeling.  Hence  the 
want  of  vitality  in  all  he  does.  He  cannot 
paint,  for  he  cannot  grasp,  a  character ;  his 
sole  power  in  that  line  consists  in  hitting  off 
the  obtrusive  peculiarities,  the  juttings  out  of 
an  individuality.  In  his  books  you  meet  with 
nothing  noble,  nothing  generous,  nothing 
tender,  nothing  impassioned.  His  passion  is 
mere  sensuality,  as  his  eloquence  is  mere  dic¬ 
tion  ;  the  splendor  of  words,  not  the  lustre 
of  thoughts.  Imagination,  in  the  large  and 
noble  sense,  he  has  none,  for  his  sensibility 
is  sustained  by  no  warmth.  Humor  he  has 
none,  for  humor  is  deep. 

It  is  something  to  say  for  him  that  he  has 
realized  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  By  dint  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  confidence  in 
himself,  unshaken  by  failure,  he  has  trodden 
with  considerable  success  the  path  which  his 
imagination  sketched.  He  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  political  adventurer,  rising  into 
eminence  through  literary  ability,  and  leading 
a  party  by  means  of  dashing  rhetoric  and 
polished  sarcasms.  Vivian  Grey  was  the 
hero  of  his  youthful  soul ;  the  ideal  to  attain 
which  his  life  has  been  given.  What  a  hero, 
and  what  an  ideal !  If  there  is  anything  in 
his  career  which  touches  us  with  a  feeling  of 
pitiful  sadness,  it  is  to  think  that  here  was  a 
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young  man,  richly  gifted,  who  at  a  time 
when,  if  ever,  the  soul  is  stung  with  resistless 
longings  for  high  and  noble  things ;  at  a  time 
when,  if  ever,  the  soul  is  caressed  by  dreams 
which,  even  in  their  extravagance,  have  the 
redeeming  grace  of  purity,  and  that  exalta¬ 
tion  w  hich  the  love  of  the  True  and  No¬ 
ble  inspires ;  at  a  time  when  conceptions  err 
in  their  unworldliness,  and  our  ideals  are  only 
extravagant  because  above  the  exigences  of 
practical  life ;  at  such  a  time  this  man  forms 
no  other  ideal  of  human  nature,  than  that  of 
a  clever,  sarcastic,  unscrupulous  adventurer, 
using  men  as  tools  wherewith  to  construct 
the  miserable  edifice  of  his  notoriety  !  That^ 
we  say,  is  a  sadder  spectacle  than  any  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  his  careeer.  If  this  be  the 
youthful  ideal,  what  will  be  the  worked -out 
manhood  ?  There  is  a  problem  for  the  mor¬ 
alist  to  solve ;  with  Vivian  Grey  as  an  ideal, 
how  may  a  man  w’ork  out  this  life  of  ours  ? 

We  return  to  our  old  position,  and  say 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  earnestness  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  DTsraeli’s  failures,  posi¬ 
tive  and  comparative,  and  which  has  des¬ 
troyed  the  impression  his  talents  would  other¬ 
wise  have  made.  People  talk  much  of  his 
coxcombry  and  conceit ;  but  his  conceit, 
though  colossal,  is  injurious  to  him,  not 
through  its  greatness,  but  through  its  want 
of  basis.  It  is  not  because  he  has  an  over 
estimate  of  himself,  but  because  he  has  an 
entirely /a/jc  estimate.  We  believe,  that  with¬ 
out  intense  self-confidence  no  man  would 
achieve  greatness.  It  seems  clear  that  all 
great  men,  from  Shakspeare  to  Napoleon, 
were  perfectly  aware  of  their  superiority,  and 
could  speak  of  it  at  times  with  unhesitating 
laudation.  It  is  also  true  that  very  small 
men  have  fancied  and  proclaimed  themselves 
to  be  Shakspeares  and  Napoleons.  In  the 
one  case,  we  accept  even  a  boast  as  the 
indication  of  conscious  power ;  in  the  other, 
we  laugh  at  the  strange  hallucination  of  fat¬ 
uity.  The  origin  of  our  laughter  is  in  the 
recognition  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
pretensions  and  the  performance ;  the  origin 
of  the  hallucination  is  in  the  confusion  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  distinction  with  the  power  of  distin¬ 
guishing  oneself.  When  a  man  judges  himself 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  we  allow  him 
to  use  a  liberal  measure ;  we  admit  his  over 
estimate  of  himself  as  natural,  inevitable. 
But  w^e  are  pitiless  towards  every  false  esti¬ 
mate  he  makes  of  himself.  Now  D ’Israeli  is 
in  this  case.  His  notion  of  his  owm  powers 
is  not  simply  inordinate,  it  is  preposterous. 
He  lives  in  an  eternal  Fool’s  Paradise.  One 
great  weakness  of  his — the  inability  of  so 
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adjusting  the  focus  of  mental  vision  as  to 
distinguish  the  real  proportions  of  things — 
arises,  we  believe,  from  his  fundamental 
deficiency,  the  want  of  truthfulness.  He 
cannot  appreciate  the  truth.  He  neither 
rightly  sees  what  is  within  him,  nor  what  is 
around  him.  He  fancies  that  the  world  can 
be  made  phistic  to  his  wishes ;  that  he  has 
only  to  wish  to  do  something  great,  and  to 
do  it.  To  write  epics,  to  revive  a  fallen 
drama,  to  rule  states — these  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  once,  and  by  a  mere  exertion  of 
the  will  to  do  it !  This  is  laughably  shown 
in  his  early  attempts.  An  inhabitant  of  Bed¬ 
lam  never  had  less  misgivings  respecting  his 
right  to  the  throne  of  England,  than  DTsraeli 
had  to  his  power  of  assuming  the  position  of 
the  great  English  poet.  No  one  remembers, 
because  no  one  ever  read,  his  “Revolutionary 
Epick  but  many  remember  with  a  smile,  the 
magniloquence  of  its  Preface.  He  who  has 
laughed  so  much  at  others,  has  there  afforded 
a  more  than  equivalent  return ;  he  has  never 
made  others  half  so  ridiculous  by  his  satire, 
as  he  has  made  himself  by  his  seriousness. 

Open  this  epic :  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 
The  very  title  page  of  this  quarto  volume  has 
such  an  exquisite  disregard  of  the  “  eternal 
fitness  of  things” — ^such  a  compound  of  pup¬ 
pyism  and  pomposity,  that  it  deserves  a 
place  among  the  facetim  of  literature : 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  EPICK. 

THE  WORK  OF 

d’israeli  the  younger. 

No  wonder  it  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
derision  ;  especially  when  the  preface  herald¬ 
ed  the  poem  in  this  magnificent  style  : 

“  It  was  on  the  plains  of  Troy  that  I  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  this  work.  Wandering  over 
that  illustrious  scene,  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of 
heroes  and  by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams, 
my  musing  thoughts  clustered  round  the  memory 
of  that  immortal  song  to  which  all  creeds  and 
countries  alike  respond,  which  has  vanquished 
Chance  and  defies  Time. 

“  Deeming  myself,  perchance  too  rashly,  in  that 
excited  hour,  a  Poet,  I  cursed  the  destiny  that  had 
placed  me  in  an  age  that  boasted  of  being  antipo- 
etical.  And  while  my  Fancy  thus  struggled  w’ith 
my  Reason,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  like  the  light¬ 
ning  which  was  then  flaying  over  Ida,  that  in 
those  great  poems  which  rise  the  pyramids  of  po¬ 
etic  art,  amid  the  falling  and  the  fading  splendor 
of  less  creations,  the  Poet  hath  ever  imbodied 
the  spirit  of  his  Time.  Thus  the  most  heroic  in¬ 
cident  of  an  heroic  age  produced  in  the  ‘  Iliad’  an 
Herdic  Epick ;  thus  the  consolidation  of  the 
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most  superb  of  Empires  produced  in  the  iEneid  a 
Political  Epic  ;  the  revival  of  Learning  and  the 
birth  of  vernacular  genius  presented  us  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy  with  a  National  Epick ;  and  the 
Reformation  and  its  consequences  called  from  the 
rapt  Lyre  of  Milton  a  Relicrious  Epick ; 

“  And  the  spirit  of  my  Time,  shall  it  alone  be 
uncelebrated  I” 

Tliis  home-thrust  of  a  question  has  all  the 
force  of  an  epigram.  What!  shall  Greece 
boast  of  a  Homer,  Rome  of  a  Virgil,  Italy  of 
a  Dante,  and  shall  England,  in  her  nineteenth 
century,  big  with  events  more  glorious  than 
any  by-gone  era,  be  uncelebrated  while  D’is¬ 
raeli  the  Younger  lives,  who  can  imbody  the 
spirit  of  his  Time  ?  The  age,  indeed,  is  un- 
poetical — as  all  ages  are  to  unpoetical  minds ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Time  demands  imbodi- 
ment,  and  when  the  lightning  plays  round 
Mount  Ida,  and  a  D’israeli  the  Younger  is 
watching  it,  something  considerable  muMt 
result. 

“  Standing  upon  A.sm,”  continues  the  inspired 
rhapsodist,  “  and  gazing  upon  Europe,'^  with  the 
broad  Hellespont  alone  between  us,  and  the  Shad¬ 
ow  of  Night  descending  on  the  mountains,  these 
mighty  continents  appeared  to  me  as  it  were  the 
Rival  Principles  of  Government  that  at  present 
contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  ‘  What!’  I 
exclaimed  ‘  is  the  Revolution  of  France  a  less  im¬ 
portant  event  than  the  siege  of  Troy  ?  Is  Napo¬ 
leon  a  less  interesting  character  than  Achilles?’ 

“  For  me  remains  the  Revolutionary  Epick  /” 

It  was  quite  supererogatory  to  read  a 
dozen  lines  of  a  poem  thus  prefaced ;  the 
man  whose  taste  and  judgment  could  have 
written,  printed,  and  corrected  proofs  of 
such  prose  as  that  without  any  misgivings  as 
to  its  exquisite  absurdity,  was  assuredly  the 
last  man  to  write  a  poem  of  any  worth  what¬ 
ever,  much  less  a  poem  which  was  to  rank 
beside  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton. 
Accordingly,  this  “Dardanian  reverie,”  as 
he  styles  it,  which  proposed  to  “  teach  wis¬ 
dom  both  to  monarchs  and  multitudes,” 
was  received  by  the  ungrateful  age  which  it 
was  to  render  illustrious,  with  such  contempt 
and  derision,  that  the  poet  broke  his  lyre, 
and  forbore  to  sing  again.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pitiable  performance  ;  it  is  worthy  of  its  pre¬ 
face!  Convinced  that  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  his  taking  his  place  as  the  epic 
poet  of  his  age,  he  made  one  gallant  dash  at 
the  dramatic  laurel  wreath,  feeling  himself 
called  upon  to  “revive  English  tragedy.” 
“  Count  Alarcos”  is  many  degrees  better 
than  the  “Revolutionary  Epick,”  because 
less  fatuous  and  presumptuous ;  but  it  is  in 
nowise  better  than  the  hundreds  of  unreada. 
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ble,  unactable  tragedies  which  fatigue  the 
press  every  season,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the 
dearth  of  our  dramatic  genius.  The  preface 
to  “Alarcos”  is  also  in  better  taste,  though 
there  are  reminiscences  of  the  old  puppyism, 
as  when  he  tells  us : 

“  Years  have  flown  away  since,  rambling  in  the 
sierras  of  Andalusia,  beneath  the  clear  light  of  a 
Spanish  moon,  and  freshened  by  the  sea-breeze 
that  had  wandered  up  a  river  from  the  coast,  I 
first  listened  to  the  chaunt  of  that  terrible  tale, 
(the  ballad  of  Alarcos.)  It  seemed  to  me  rife  with 
all  the  materials  of  the  tragic  drama  ;  and  I  plan¬ 
ned,  as  I  rode  along,  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
which  it  appeared  to  me  susceptible. 

“  That  was  the  season  of  life,  when  the  heart  is 
quick  with  emotion  and  the  brain  with  creative 
fire ;  when  the  eye  is  haunted  with  beautiful 
sights  and  the  ear  with  sweet  sounds  ;  when  we 
live  in  reveries  of  magnificent  performance,  and 
the  future  seems  only  a  perennial  flow  of  poetic 
invention — [the  season  in  which  we  write  ‘  Viv¬ 
ian  Greys !’] 

“  Dreams  of  fantastic  youth  !  Amid  the  stern 
realities  of  existence,  I  have  unexpectedly  achiev¬ 
ed  a  long  lost  purpose.” 

All  this  was  very  unpromising  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  poet ;  and  again  an  ungrateful  age  re¬ 
fused  to  be  delighted.  DTsraeli  does  the 
age  the  justice,  however,  of  saying  that  it  is 
“full  of  poetry,  for  it  is  full  of  passion.” 
Indeed,  the  common  cry  about  the  time  bcr 
ing  unpoetical,  is  only  the  cry  of  incapacity, 
and  forces  one  to  remember  Gibbon’s  strange 
assertion,  that  the  age  of  history  was  past — 
an  assertion  uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution ! 

These  two  attempts  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  attempts  D’Israeli  has  made  to  win  for 
himself  a  name  among  our  poets ;  they  are 
evidences  of  that  want  of  self-knowledge, 
and  of  due  estimate  of  his  powers,  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn  in  his  career.  The 
man  who  could  so  easily  delude  himself  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  Homer  might  very 
easily  persuade  himself  he  was  a  Pericles,  or, 
at  the  least,  a  Canning.  And  as  he  thought 
to  reach  the  heights  of  Parnassus  at  one 
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bound,  and  make  himself  immortal  without 
toil,  so  did  he  fimey  that  he  had  only  to  get 
a  seat  in  Parliament  to  sway  with  his  impas¬ 
sioned  oratory  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
He  had  always  hankered  after  political  dis¬ 
tinction.  During  the  political  excitement  of 
the  reform  agitation,  he  Avas  wandering  over 
the  plains  of  Troy,  watching  the  lightning 
playing  over  Ida,  standing  upon  Asia,  and 
gazing  upon  Europe,  and  being  looked  down 
upon  by  fort)*^  centuries  from  the  heights  of 
the  Pyramids.  But  he  came  back  in  1832, 


prepared  to  astonish  Europe  as  a  poet  and 
a  statesman.  The  want  of  the  age  was  a 
Great  Man,  and  lo !  from  the  Pyramids  came 
D’Israeli  the  Younger.  Historians  will  note 
with  surprise  that  his  return  did  not  percep¬ 
tibly  affect  the  funds. 

Readers  would  not  read  the  “  Revolution¬ 
ary  Epick,”  constituents  would  not  elect  the 
great  statesman.  He  was  forced  to  bide  his 
time.  Novels,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper 
squabbles,  kept  him  before  the  public.  At 
last,  he  did  secure  a  seat.  Now,  assuredly, 
Europe  will  be  astonished  ;  now,  if  ever,  the 
house  will  shake.  The  great  orator  has 
taken  his  seat.  The  tories  have  their  Orlan¬ 
do  ;  a  tottering  cause  has  its  Mirabeau.  He 
rose,  he  spoke,  and  the  house  did  shake — but 
it  was  with  laughter.  The  failure  was  as 
signal  as  that  of  his  “Epick;”  and  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  utter  want  of  discrimin¬ 
ation,  which  prevented  his  seeing  the  mis¬ 
take  he  committed  in  his  poetic  grandilo¬ 
quence,  prevented  him  from  estimating 
aright  the  means  by  which  an  audience  could 
be  moved.  He  meant  to  be  eloquent,  and 
was  ludicrous  ;  his  ornate  periods  only  made 
men  titter ;  instead  of  being  warned,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  strain,  until  the  laughter 
was  so  uproarious,  that,  breaking  through  all 
the  courtesies  which  usually  surround  a 
maiden  speech,  it  forced  him  to  set  down  ut¬ 
tering  an  energetic  prophecy,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  they  should  listen  to  him  ! 
We  remember  one  passage  which  created 
great  mirth  at  the  time :  he  Avas  alluding  to 
Mr.  Hudson  s  having  gone  to  Rome  to  bring 
back  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  simple  matter 
Avas  spoken  of  as  “  when  the  hurried  Hudson 
swept  into  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican^ 
This  was  the  “  Revolutionary  Epick”  over 
again. 

He  has  fulfilled  his  prophecy,  however : 
they  have  listened  to  him,  and  now  they  list¬ 
en  to  few  men  Avith  more  attention.  He  has 
learned  to  adapt  himself  to  the  tastes  and 
temper  of  the  house.  He  indulges  in  little 
of  that  Oriental  magnificence  of  style  which 
amused  them  before.  He  knows  his  power 
lies  in  sarcasm,  and  he  is  sarcastic,  Homer 
has  broken  his  lyre,  and  changed  places  with 
Thersites.  People  yawn  or  sneer  when  he 
begins  to  unroll  the  panorama  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  ;  but  they  brighten  up  when 
they  see  by  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  that  he  is 
preparing  one  of  his  “  hits.” 

D’Israeli  conceives  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
genius  ;  in  truth  he  is  only  the  prospectus  of 
a  genius.  He  has  magnificent  plans,  but  he 
writes  prefaces  instead  of  books.  All  the 
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promise  which  allures  in  a  prospectus  arrests 
attention  in  him ;  but  he  does  not  perform 
what  he  promises.  He  has  aspiration  but  no 
inspiration ;  ambition,  but  no  creative  power. 
In  his  poems,  in  his  novels,  and  in  his  speech¬ 
es,  you  see  that  he  means  something  great, 
but  has  not  the  force  to  originate  it.  If  epics 
could  spring  up  out  of  the  mere  desire  to  im- 
body  the  spirit  of  the  time,  then  would  he 
be  the  great  national  poet;  if  grandiloquence 
were  eloquence,  then  would  he  stir  the 
hearts  of  thousands  and  “  teach  wisdom  to 
monarchs  and  to  multitudes.”  So  if  states¬ 
manship  were  onlyHhe  perception  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  others,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  a  statesman  to  have  large  and 
distinct  views,  then  would  he  be  the  “  Com¬ 
ing  Man”  whose  advent  he  proclaims.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Prospectuses  will  not  do  the 
work  of  books.  They  may  serve  to  gull  a 
list  of  subscribers  and  gain  a  fleeting  notori¬ 
ety  ;  that  is  the  utmost  they  can  do.  They 
have  done  that  for  D’Israeli. 

We  before  remarked  that  his  position  in 
literature  was  analogous  to  his  position  in 
politics,  modified  by  the  enormous  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  arena,  and  his  combatants  in 
that  arena.  Now  in  literature  this  pros¬ 
pectus  brilliancy  counts  for  really  very  little ; 
accordingly  those  works  in  which  he  has 
trusted  to  his  intrinsic  value  have  been 
lamentable  failures.  No  one  would  accept 
his  “  Revolutionary  Epick ;”  no  one  would 
act  his  “  Alarcos.”  The  prose  run  mad  of 
“Alroy”  was  too  extrav'agant  even  for  the 
Minerva  press.  The  philosophico-poetico- 
psychological  Romance”  of  “  Contarini 
Fleming”  was  unendurable  to  men  and  boys. 

“  Henrietta  Temple”  and  “  Venetia”  could 
not  stand  even  beside  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mr. 
James.  We  all  saw  what  was  meant  in 
these  works ;  but  we  also  saw  what  was 
Hone.  “Vivian  Grev”  and  the  “  Youn«i 
Duke”  amused  by  their  portraits  of  public 
men,  and  by  a  certain  dashing  coxcombry 
and  vivacity.  “  Coningsby,”  “  Sybil,”  and 
“  Tancred”  were  political  manifestoes  spiced 
with  personalities,  and  had  the  facile  success 
such  things  achieve.  But  if  you  look  into 
any  of  these  works  you  will  be  struck  with 
their  utter  worthlessness,  which  no  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  author  can  disguise.  They  are 
adroitly  “  got  up”  for  effect ;  but  they  re¬ 
main  prospectuses.  Examine  them,  and  you 
will  see  a  complete  absence  of  all  sterling 
excellence.  They  are  written  with  astonish¬ 
ing  command  of  language,  and  yet  the  style 
is  ungrammatical,  inelegant,  inaccurate.  In 
descriptions  splendid  words  are  made  to 


stand  for  distinct  pictures.  In  characteriza¬ 
tion  the  mere  outside  is  presented :  insight 
into  character,  analysis  of  motives,  the  dy¬ 
namic  operation  of  piissions,  are  not  to  be 
met  with.  The  development  of  a  plot  is  un¬ 
attempted.  Sketchy  chapters  changing 
from  discussion  to  satire,  from  idle  dialogues 
to  grandiloquent  rhapsodies,  fill  up  the  three 
volumes  through  which  they  have  hurried 
the  reader. 

Whoever  is  at  all  conversant  with  our 
lighter  literature  will  understand  how,  with 
the  majority  of  readers,  this  prospectus 
prodigality  succeeds  for  a  time.  People  see 
a  sketch  of  social  life,  and  accept  it  as  true. 
They  see  the  author  means  to  be  eloquent 
and  witty,  and  they  take  the  will  for  the 
deed.  They  see  he  means  to  be  profound 
and  sagacious,  and  they  believe  in  him. 
Who  stops  to  think  during  a  hand  gallop 
through  three  volumes  ?  It  all  looks  very 
brilliant,  and  very  solid.  Whether  it  be  gilt 
or  gold,  troubles  them  not.  It  is  only  read¬ 
ers  of  another  class  who  see  through  the 
pretension. 

In  politics  is  it  otherwise  ?  Is  he  not  the 
prospectus  of  a  statesman  ?  He  sees  clearly 
enough  the  necessity  for  ideas,  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  them,  though  he  has  only  the 
idea  that  there  ought  to  be  ideas.  This  is 
something  ;  nay,  in  opposition,  it  is  consider¬ 
able.  Owing  to  the  state  of  political  know¬ 
ledge,  any  man  who  only  seems  to  have  ideas 
has  power.  There  are  two  classes  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  One  accepts  the  traditionary  policy 
handed  down  by  predecessors,  “  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  ancestors,”  or  the  policy  pain¬ 
fully  shaped  out  by  the  irresistible  progress 
of  events.  These  are  men  without  political 
ideas,  working  upon  established  formulas. 
They  cannot,  even  in  theory,  construct  a 
policy  which  shall  in  any  way  embrace  the 
life  of  a  nation  ;  but  shroud  their  incapacity 
under  delusive  metaphors,  such  as — “The 
institutions  of  a  country  must  grow  ;”  as  if, 
because  a  man  must  grow,  his  career  must 
also  be  one,  not  of  intelligent  action,  but  of 
derived  vegetation.  The  aphorism  may  be 
set  aside  by  a  continuation  of  the  metaphor  ; 
if  they  must  grow,  they  must  also  decay, 
and  thus  the  “  wisdom  of  our  ancestors’’ 
becomes  the  decrepitude  of  our  times ! 
These  men,  the  best  of  them,  seem  incapa¬ 
ble  of  looking  beyond  the  step  they  are  to 
tiike  next.  Instead  of  viewing  political  life 
as  a  whole,  they  read  only  pages  of  history, 
and  propose  measures  in  place  of  compre¬ 
hensive  schemes.  They  are  not  leaders,  but 
subalterns ;  the  captains,  not  the  generals  of 
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the  army.  Take,  as  a  striking  example,  our 
present  ruler,  and  our  present  terrible  prob¬ 
lem — Lord  John  Russell  and  Ireland.  The 
Whi<r  minister  over  and  over  a^ain  declares 
that  Ireland  cannot  be  treated  by  any 
scheme,  but  only  by  measures  from  time  to 
time  applicable  to  the  occasion.  This  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  incapacity.  Specific  application 
is  the  philosophy  of  quacks  ;  general  treat¬ 
ment,  the  practice  of  physicians.  Lord 
John  is  a  man  who  has  read  history,  written 
history,  and  lived  history ;  but  he  has  not 
understood  history.  He  can  pick  out  au¬ 
thorities  and  precedents,  and  apply  them 
with  admirable  ingenuity,  but  with  what 
effect  ?  He  will  quote  a  passage  from  Burke 
to  settle  a  question  of  our  day,  not  discrim¬ 
inating  between  eternal  principles  and  the 
transient  plans  and  incidents  of  an  age. 
Burke  is  a  great  writer,  and  his  page  is  lu¬ 
minous  ;  but  there  has  been  a  context 
added  to  it  since  the  French  Revolution, 
which  strangely  alters  its  significance.  Quote 
Burke  by  all  means  ;  but  to  overlook  the 
context !  ^  * 

There  is  another  class,  which  looks  upon 
histbry  as  the  life  of  a  nation,  which  regards 
polity  as  the  dynamics  of  national  progress¬ 
ion,  which  takes  into  view  the  action  of  one 
nation  upon  another,  and  which,  inducting  the 
future,  attempts  to  construct  large  schemes 
that  are  national  in  their  scope,  and  his¬ 
toric  in  their  basis.  This  class  is  small  in 
numbers — at  least,  in  the  House — and  D ’Is¬ 
raeli  is  of  them.  But  here  also  he  is  only 
a  prospectus.  He  is  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  such  views,  but  has  himself  only  figments. 
Realities  are  reflected  in  a  mirage  to  him. 
If  ever  he  attempted  to  execute  his  prospec¬ 
tus,  he  would  doubtless  make  a  failure  as 
egregious  as  the  “  Revolutionary  Epick.” 
Meanwhile,  he  has  this  much  of  strength — 
he  does  see  beyond  Bills.  His  prospectus 
is  not  humdrum.  As  an  antagonist  to  the 
humdrum  spirit,  he  is  decidedly  powerful ; 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  see  him  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  may  experiment. 
His  great  notion  of  reviving  a  paternal  aris¬ 
tocracy,  with  a  cherished  peasantry  dancing 
round  Maypoles — this  \  oung-Englandism, 
about  which  so  much  discussion  and  pleas¬ 
antry  arose,  to  be  forgotten  so  quickly — 
was  pretty  enough  as  a  white-waistcoat 
philosophy  to  adorn  novels  and  historic 
fancies,  but  as  a  political  idea  it  partook  of 
D’Israeli’s  besetting  sin,  the  fantastic.  It 
was  worse  than  an  anachronism.  It  over¬ 
looked,  as  DTsraeli  is  apt  to  overlook,  the 
influence  of  surrounding  conditions. 
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He  reasons  with  his  imagination.  Thus 
also  in  his  interpretation  of  Venetian  polity, 
which  is  ingenious,  and  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Venetian  history  and  its  most  character¬ 
istic  statesmen,  even  back  to  Dandolo,  we 
see  the  same  oversight  of  determining  in¬ 
fluences.  Content  with  grouping  and  classi¬ 
fying  the  facts  of  history,  assigning  to  each 
group  or  class  its  function,  he  neglects  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  origin.  He  does  not  see  how 
the  strict  aristocracy  of  Venice  was  aided  by 
the  lackland  condition  of  its  nobles,  the 
absence  of  primogeniture,  and  other  things 
which  repaid  the  proud  nobles  for  merging 
the  individual  in  the  class ;  a  condition  that 
could  scarcely  exist  beyond  the  Langoons. 

Fanciful  or  sound,  he  has  larger  views 
of  statesmanship  than  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Commons,  and  this  gives  him  a  position 
of  superiority.  It  is  the  bitterest  sarcasm  on 
the  House  and  its  efficiency,  that  D’Israeli 
should  have  succeeded  more  by  its  vicious¬ 
ness  than  by  his  own  powers.  For  no  one 
will  deny  that  he  owes  his  success  partly  to 
this  semblance  of  statesmanship,  but  princi¬ 
pally  to  his  satirical  recklessness  and  pung¬ 
ency.  He  has  always  been  attacking  some¬ 
body,  but  Peel  was  the  antagonist  who  elevat¬ 
ed  him.  He  began  by  a  tilt  against  the 
Whigs  in  general,  but  he  showed  more  animus 
than  power.  He  attacked  O’Connell,  but 
was  scornfully  told  by  the  arch-agitator  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  impenitent  thief 
who  died  upon  the*  cross — an  elegance  of 
invective  in  which  0‘Connell  alone  could 
indulge.  But  his  attack  on  Peel  w^as  so  timed 
as  to  raise  him  into  instant  importance. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  political  history. 
After  his  splendid  failure  as  an  orator,  he 
saw  that  the  House  was  not  to  be  swayed  by 
picturesque  sentences,  and  set  himself  to 
work  at  a  specific  object.  He  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  affairs,  to  which  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  view  things  in  broad  masses  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  him,  and  at  this  period  he  be¬ 
stowed  great  pains  on  displaying  a  minute 
knowledge  of  social  and  personal  matters 
abroad.  It  was  manifest  that  he  w’as  aiming 
at  a  diplomatic  appointment  of  some  sort.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  he  applied  to 
Peel  for  official  employment,  which  >vas  re¬ 
fused.  Peel  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate 
wdiat  he  probably  considered  as  the  aping 
emptiness  of  D’Israeli ;  but  in  his  refusal  he 
turned  a  very  useful  ally  into  a  formidable, 
because  bitter  enemy.  It  is  but  right  to 
state  that  D’Israeli  in  one  of  his  attacks,  as- 
j  serted  that  he  had  never  made  any  applica- 
I  tion  to  Peel  for  official  employment ;  and 
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this  assertion  Peel  left  uncontradicted.  This 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive,  were  it  not 
known  that  Peel  can,  if  he  choose,  preserve 
unbroken  silence  against  any  amount  of 
temptation  or  e.xasperation ;  so  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  still  is  that  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  rupture  was  this  refusal.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  motive,  the  attacks  upon  Peel  were 
exquisitely  relished  by  the  House,  and  those 
who  despised  the  assailant  cheered  him  on, 
for  some  of  them  disliked  the  minister,  and 
all  enjoyed  seeing  him  baited.  There  is  an 
ignoble  tendency  in  the  mass  of  men,  which 
causes  them  to  rejoice  at  every  degradation 
of  one  who  has  proved  himself  their  superi¬ 
or;  and  whoever  panders  to  this  tendency 
is  sure  of  a  disgraceful  success.  Hence  the 
success  of  “  slashing”  articles.  The  “  Quarter¬ 
ly  Review”  owed  its  prodigious  influence  to 
its  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  decencies  of 
honor  coupled  with  the  high  religious  and 
moral  tone  which  it  assumed.  In  the  great 
“  Rigby”  days,  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  a 
political  adversary  were  better  crushed  by 
the  accusation  of  atheistical  principles,  or  of 
having  pimples  on  his  face;  and  no  logic  seem¬ 
ed  so  conclusive  as  that  which,  insinuating 
that  a  man  lived  unhappily  with  his  wife,  or 
that  a  woman  wore  a  wig,  proved  triumph¬ 
antly  that  a  poem  must  be  worthless,  and 
that  an  argument  was  false.  This  evil  has 
happily  cured  itself.  We  have  revolted 
against  such  literature  as  worthy  only  of  the 
kennel.  Those  critics  are  shamed  into  silence. 
But  the  coarse,  ungenerous  feeling  which 
permitted  such  an  evil,  is  not  extinct.  We 
still  love  to  see  a  man  baited,  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  loved  to  bait  a  bear.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  effect  of  D ’Israeli’s  attacks  on  Peel  sprang 
from  this  feeling.  Not  that  he  ever  out¬ 
raged  the  sense  of  decency.  We  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  his  sarcasm  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  polished  ;  there  was  no  virulence, 
no  coarseness,  no  Billingsgate.  The  point  of 
his  sarcasm,  like  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  was 
ne  ver  seen,  never  suspected,  till  the  writh- 
ings  of  the  victim  betrayed  its  presence. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  this  quarrel 
has  not  been  unfortunate  for  both.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  damaged  Peel ;  it  assuredly  damaged 
D’Israeli.  Had  Peel  been  less  supercilious, 
had  he  managed  himself  so  as  to  have  over¬ 
come  his  personal  distaste  for  the  author  of 
“Coningsby,”  he  might  have  attached  a 
valuable  partisan.  Had  D’Israeli  been  to 
him  what  he  was  to  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
he  would  have  facilitated  and  adorned  with 
gayety  Peel’s  course.  His  own  brilliant 
qualities  would  have  shone  with  increased 


splendor  attached  to  the  solidity  of  Peel  • 
and  might  have  been  as  the  gilding  on  the 
long  enduring  walls  of  some  fine  cathedral, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away  upon  some 
transitory  pageant.  This  is  one  view  ;  but 
there  is  another.  Perhaps  the  quarrel  gave 
D’Israeli  an  eminence  which  he  never  could 
otherwise  have  attained.  It  is  the  adventur¬ 
er’s  old  trick,  that  of  attacking  an  eminent 
man,  who  is  feared  and  hated  by  a  powerful 
body  ;  and  the  fact  that  D’Israeli’s  position 
was  enormously  increased  by  his  assault  on 
Peel,  is  beyond  a  question. 

For  one  thing  it  threw  him  into  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  party,  which  he  had  never  heartily 
espoused  before.  Free  trade  became  an  en¬ 
tity  when  Peel  adopted  it ;  and  because 
Peel  adopted  it,  D’Israeli  attacked  it.  Left 
to  himself,  he  doubtless  would  have  taken 
the  enlightened  conservative  view  of  free 
trade.  But  he  had  to  reconcile  his  own 
tendencies  that  way  with  his  antagonism  to 
Peel ;  and  his  mode  of  doing  it  was  adroit. 
Free  trade,  he  said,  was  the  policy  of  the 
Tories  as  paternal  rulers  of  the  people — 
those  great  families  who  had  always  cared 
more  for  the  humble,  the  poor,  <fec.  than 
Whigs  or  middle-class  liberals  ever  did. 
Peel  was  a  deserter  from  the  Tories  to  the 
hard-hearted  Liberals  of  Manchester — those 
cotton-lords  who  are  supercilious  without 
being  magnanimous.  Therefore  Peel  was 
not  the  man  who  had  the  right  to  decree 
free  trade.  He  was  doing  it  badly,  inoppor¬ 
tunely,  and  ineffectively  ;  and  therefore  his 
proposition  was  altogether  bad,  dishonest, 
unwarranted,  and  untimely. 

The  Protectionists  are  a  compact  band 
brought  out  by  Peel’s  free  trade  policy, 
which  they  refused  to  follow.  But,  though 
compact,  the  band  is  feeble.  For  what  do 
the  Rutlands,  Richmonds,  Buckinghams,  and 
their  followers  count  ?  Really  for  very 
little.  The  party  wants  men.  They  have 
Lord  Ashley,  but  he  has  more  honesty  than 
ability — and  George  Smyth,  who  has  more 
ability  than  honesty ;  Augustus  Stafford, 
well  informed,  adroit,  witty,  but  deficient  in 
weight,  and  power  of  sustained  thought — a 
drawing-room  statesman  of  the  smartest  and 
most  agreeable  gentlemanly  kind — but  more 
brilliant  over  a  dessert  table  than  in  the 
house ;  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  gone  ; 
Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  grown  feebler 
since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage ;  Herries, 
and  a  few  superannuated  officials.  Protection¬ 
ists  by  habit ;  Stanley  alone  remains  to  be 
named — an  overrated  man,  but  a  man  of 
power.  In  such  a  party  D’Israeli  really  is 
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a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.  His  effective 
powers  of  sarcasm,  his  statesmanlike  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  large  views  ;  his  histori¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  his  power  of  massing 
details,  give  him  a  strength  which,  though 
derivable  rather  from  the  weakness  of  his 
colleagues  than  from  any  positive  greatness 
of  his  own,  does  nevertheless  mark  him  out 
for  a  minister,  if  Stanley  should  come  in. 

Vivian  Grey  a  minister !  That  w'ould  be 
a  sight  to  make  the  most  frivolous  ponder  ; 
but  it  is  a  sight  which  w’e  may  not  improba¬ 
bly  see.  Why  not  ?  Do  the  Jews  rule  the 
world  ?  Is  not  the  unmixed  Caucasian  race 
entitled  to  rule  it  ?  Sidonia  will  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  that  the  Jews  are  the  greatest 
and  grandest  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
and,  by  prescriptive  right  divine,  must  and 
will  rule  it. 


“  Do  you  think  that  the  quiet,  humdrum  perse¬ 
cution  of  a  decorous  representative  of  an  English 
university  can  crush  those  who  have  successively 
baffled  the  Pharoahs,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Rome, 
and  the  feudal  ages  ?  The  fact  is,  you  cannot 
destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  physiological  fact — a  simple  law  of 
nature,  which  has  baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
kings,  Roman  emperors,  and  Christian  inquisi¬ 
tors.  No  penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can 
effect  that  a  superior  race  should  be  absorbed  in 
an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  mixed 
persecuting  races  disappear ;  the  pure  persecuted 
race  remains.  And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
centuries,  of  tens  of  centuries,  of  degradation,  the 
Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not  of  their  laws, 
which  you  still  obey ;  of  their  literature,  with 
which  your  minds  are  saturated  ;  but  of  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect.  I 

“  You  never  observed  a  great  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  in  Europe  in  which  the  Jews  do  not  greatly 
participate.  The  first  Jesuits  were  Jews;  that 
mysterious  Russian  diplomacy  which  so  alarms 
Western  Europe,  is  organized  and  principally 
carried  on  by  Jews;  that  mighty  revolution  which 
is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany,  and 
which  will  be,  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Re¬ 
formation,  and  of  which  so  little  is  as  yet  known 
in  England,  is  entirely  developing  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Jews,  who  almost  monopolize  the  profes¬ 
sional  choirs  of  Germany.  Neander,  the  founder 
of  spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  is  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is 
a  Jew’.  Benary,  equally  famous,  and  in  the  same 
university,  is  a  Jew.  Wehl,  the  Arabic  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew’.  Years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Palestine,  1  met  a  German  Student  w’ho 
was  accumulating  materials  for  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  studying  the  genius  of  the 
place — a  modest  and  learned  man.  It  was  Wehl ; 
then  unknown,  since  become  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  tlie  day,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet.  But  tor  the  German  professors  of  this 


race,  their  name  is  Legion.  I  thing  there  are 
more  than  ten  in  Berlin  alone. 

“  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going  up  to 
town  to-morrow,  because  I  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  interpose  when  affairs  of  state  w’ere  on  the 
carpet.  Otherwise,  I  never  interfere.  I  hear  of 
peace,  of  war  in  newspapers,  but  I  am  never 
alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed  that  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  want  treasure,  then  I  know  that  mon- 
archs  are  serious.  A  few  years  back  we  were 
applied  to  by  Russia.  Now,  there  has  been  no 
friendship  betw’een  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch  connections  which 
have  generally  supplied  it,  and  our  representations 
in  favor  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  numerous  race, 
but  the  most  suffering  and  degraded  of  all  the 
tribes,  have  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Czar. 
However,  circumstances  drew  to  an  approxima¬ 
tion  between  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Sidonias. 

I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  had, 
on  my  arrival,  an  interview  with  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Cancrin  ;  1  beheld 
the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved 
on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  travelled 
without  intermission.  I  had  an  audience  imme¬ 
diately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Senor  Mendizabel ;  I  beheld  one  like  myself,  the 
son  of  a  Nuevo  Christiano,  a  Jew  of  Arragon.  In 
consequence  of  what  transpired  at  Madrid,  I  went 
straight  to  Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the 
French  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  French 
Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial  marshal,  and  very  pro¬ 
perly  so,  for  who  should  be  military  heroes  if  not 
those  who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

“  ‘  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  V 

“  ‘  Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  marshals,  and 
the  most  famous ;  Massena,  for  example ;  his 
real  name  was  IManasseh,  but  to  my  anecdote. 
The  consequence  of  our  consultations  was,  that 
some  Northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
friendly  and  meditative  capacity.  VVe  fixed  on 
Prussia,  and  the  President  of  the  council  made 
an  application  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  at¬ 
tended  a  few  days  after  our  conference.  Count 
Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld  a  Prus¬ 
sian  Jew.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Coningsby,  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  very  different  personages 
to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes.’ 

‘“You  startle,  and  deeply  interest  me.’ 

“  ‘  You  must  study  physiology,  my  dear  child. 
Pure  races  of  Caucasus  may  be  persecuted,  but 
they  cannot  be  despised,  except  by  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  some  mongrel  breed,  that  brandishes 
fagots  and  how  ls  extermination,  but  is  itself  ex¬ 
terminated  without  persecution  by  that  irresisti¬ 
ble  law’  of  nature  which  is  fatal  to  curs.’ 

*“  But  I  come  also  from  Caucasus,’  said  Con¬ 
ingsby. 

“  ‘  Verily  ;  and  thank  your  Creator  for  such  a 
destiny  :  and  your  race  is  sufficiently  pure.  You 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea,  land 
of  the  blue  eye,  and  the  golden  hair,  and  the  frank 
brow  ;  ’tis  a  famous  bre^,  with  whom  w’e  Arabs 
have  contended  long  ;  from  whom  we  have  much 
suffered ;  but  these  Goths,  and  Saxons,  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  were  doubtless  great  nien.’j 
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“  ‘  But  so  favored  by  nature,  why  has  not  your 
race  produced  great  poets,  great  orators,  great 
writers  ?’ 

“  ‘  Favored  by  nature  and  by  nature’s  God, 
we  produced  the  lyre  of  David ;  we  gave  you 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  they  are  our  Olynthians,  our 
Philippics.  Favored  by  nature  we  still  remain  ; 
but  in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  been  favored 
by  nature,  we  have  been  persecuted  by  Man. 
After  a  thousand  struggles  ;  after  acts  of  heroic 
courage  that  Rome  has  never  equalled  ;  deeds  of 
divine  patriotism  that  Atliens,  and  Sparta,  and 
Carthage,  have  never  excelled;  we  have  endured 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  supernatural  slavery, 
during  which,  every  device  that  can  degrade  or 
destroy  man  has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have 
sustained  and  baffled.  The  Hebrew  child  has 
entered  adolescence  only  to  learn  that  he  was  the 
Pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  that  owes  to  him 
the  best  part  of  its  laws,  a  fine  portion  of  its  lite¬ 
rature,  all  its  religion.  Great  poets  require  a 
public  ;  we  have  been  content  with  the  immortal 
melodies  that  we  sung  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  wept. 
They  record  our  triumphs ;  they  solace  our  af¬ 
fliction.  Great  orators  are  the  creatures  of  popu¬ 
lar  assemblies  ;  we  were  permitted  only  by  stealth 
to  meet  even  in  our  temples.  And  as  for  great 
writers,  the  catalogue  is  not  blank.  What  are 
all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself,  to  Maimo- 
nides  ?  and  as  for  modern  philosophy,  all  springs 
from  Spinoza.’ 

“  ‘  But  the  passionate  and  creative  genius,  that 
is  the  nearest  link  to  divinity,  and  which  no  hu¬ 
man  tyranny  can  destroy,  though  it  can  divert  it ; 
that  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by 
its  inspired  sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by  its 
burning  eloquence,  has  found  a  medium  for  its 
expression,  to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices 
and  your  evil  passions,  you  have  been  obliged  to 
bow.  The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming  with 
combinations,  the  imagination  fervent  with  pic¬ 
ture  and  emotion,  that  came  from  Caucasus,  and 
which  we  have  preserved  unpolluted,  have  en¬ 
dowed  us  with  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
music  ;  that  science  of  harmonious  sounds  which 
the  ancients  recognized  as  most  divine,  and  dei¬ 
fied  in  the  person  of  their  most  beautiful  creation. 

I  speak  not  of  the  past,  though,  were  I  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  lords  of  melody,  you  would 
find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius.  But  at  this 
moment  even,  musical  Europe  is  ours.  There  is 
not  a  company  of  singers,  not  .an  orchestra  in  a 
single  capital,  that  is  not  crowded  with  our 
children,  under  the  feigned  names  which  they 
adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  which  your 
posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with  shame  and 
disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled 
musician,  almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you 
with  its  transporting  strains,  spring  from  our 
tribes.  The  catalogue  is  too  vast  to  enumerate ; 
too  illustrious  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  second¬ 
ary  names,  however  eminent.  Enough  for  us 
that  the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose  ex¬ 
quisite  inventions  all  nations  at  this  moment 
yield ;  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  are  ot 
Hebrew  race  ;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fashion, 
your  ‘  muscadins  ’  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies 


of  London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures  at  the  notes 
of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they  suspect  that 
they  are  offering  their  homage  to  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel.’  ” 

This  plaidoyer  in  favor  of  his  race,  and, 
by  implication,  in  favor  of  his  own  preten¬ 
sions  to  be  minister,  has  excited  so  much 
laughter,  not  on  account  of  its  shallowness 
as  a  theory  of  races,  as  of  its  amusing  per¬ 
sonal  pretension.  Of  this  we  are  assured, 
that  if  the  Jewish  race  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  Vivian  Grey  is  a  poor  specimen  of 
his  race ;  and  if  Europe  is  to  be  governed  by 
Jews,  we  would  rather  see  another  specimen 
governing  England.  For  although  we  will 
say  in  his  favor  that  he  would  not  govern  us 
on  those  parish  principles  which  assume  that 
“  Bills  ”  are  the  things  needful,  we  confess 
that  such  is  our  invincible  distrust  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  anything  like  serious,  sustained 
thought,  that  we  would  rather  submit  to  the 
“  experiment  ”  of  the  Socialists  than  to  his. 

Besides  his  Caucasian  qualification,  he  has 
another,  and,  according  to  him,  indispensible 
qualification — youth.  Plato,  somewhere  in 
the  “  Republic,”  says  that  great  works  are 
only  accomplished  in  youth  :  v^wv  5s  •n'o.vrsg 
oi  jxsyaXoi  xa»  o»  -ttoXXoi  atovoi  ;  but  he  did  not 
write  his  “  Republic  ”  or  his  “  Laws  ”  in 
youth,  and  Sophocles  was  ninety  when  he 
produced  the  master-piece  of  Athenian  tra¬ 
gedy.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  w^hat  ©’Israeli  says  : 

“  ‘  Nay,’  said  the  stranger ;  ‘  for  life  in  general 
there  is  but  one  decree.  Youth  is  a  blunder; 
manhood  a  struggle  ;  old  age  a  regret.  Do  not 
suppose,’  he  added,  smiling,  ‘  that  I  hold  that 
youth  is  genius ;  all  that  I  say  is,  that  genius, 
when  young,  is  divine.  Why  the  greatest  cap¬ 
tains  of  ancient  and  modern  times  both  conquered 
Italy  at  five-and-twenty  !  Youth,  extreme  youth, 
overthrew  the  Persian  empire.  Don  John  “of 
Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty-five — the  greatest 
battle  of  modern  times  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  would  have 
been  Emperor  of  Mauritania.  Ga.ston  de  Foix 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  stood  a  victor  on 
the  plain  of  Ravenna.  .  Every  one  remembers 
Conde  and  Rocroy  at  the  same  age.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  his  cap¬ 
tains  ;  that  wonderful  Duke  of  Weimar  ;  only 
thirty-six  when  he  died.  Banier  himself,  after  all 
his  miracles,  died  at  forty-five.  Cortes  was  little 
more  than  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon  the  golden 
cupolas  of  Mexico.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony 
di^  at  thirty-two,  all  Europe  acknowledged  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest 
statesman  of  the  age.  Then  there  is  Nelson, 
Clive — but  these  are  warriors,  and  perhaps  you 
may  think  there  are  greater^things  than  war — I 
do  not:  I  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  lake 
the  most  illustrious  achievements  of  civil  pru. 
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dence.  Innocent  III.,  the  greatest  of  the  popes, 
was  the  despot  of  Christendom  at  thirty-seven, 
John  do  Medici  was  a  cardinal  at  fifteen,  and 
Guicciardini  tells  us,  baflled  with  his  statecraft 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  himself.  lie  was  pope,  as 
IjOO  X.,  at  thirty-seven.  JjUther  robbed  even  him 
of  his  richest  province  at  thirty-five.  Take  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola  and  John  Wesley,  they  worked  with 
young  brains.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when  he 
made  his  pilgrimage,  and  wrote  the  ‘  Spiritual 
Exercises.’  Pascal  wrote  a  great  work  at  six¬ 
teen,  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  and  died  at 
thirty-seven !’ 

“  Ah  !  that  fatal  thirty-seven,  which  reminds 
me  of  Byron,  greater  even  as  a  man  than  a 
writer.  Was  it  experience  that  guided  the  pencil 
of  Raphael  when  he  painted  the  palaces  of  Rome  ? 
He  died,  too  at  thirt3'-seven.  Richelieu  was  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  at  thirty-one.  Well,  then,  there 
are  Bolingbroke  and  Pitt,  both  ministers  before 
other  men  leave  off  cricket.  Grotius  was  in 
great  practice  at  seventeen,  and  attorney-general 
at  twenty-four.  And  Acquaviva — Acqnaviva  was 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  ruled  every  cabinet  in 
Europe,  and  colonized  America,  before  he  was 
thirty-seven.  What  a  career !  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room ;  ‘  the  secret  sway  of  Europe  ! 
That  was  indeed  a  position  ?  But  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  instances.  The  history  of  heroes  is 
the  history  of  youth.’  ” 

Youth  is  then  a  great  qualification  for  a 
political  leader.  True,  “  Vivian  Grey  ”  is 
no  longer  at  that  divine  period  ;  but  if  not 
youthful  himself  he  has  youthful  followers — 
he  leads  the  New  Generation !  Besides, 
Genius  is  always  young.  Let  the  “old 
fogies”  sneer  at  me,  and  call  me  an  adven- 
turer  if  they  will ;  I  am  of  an  unmixed  race, 
I  am  a  genius,  I  am  the  leader  of  youthful 
ardent  spirits  who  believe  me  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  and  imaginative  (oh !  above  all  imagin¬ 
ative  !)  statesman ;  I  will  show  the  hum¬ 
drums  that  it  is  not  Reason  but  Imagination 
which  rules  the  world ! 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  because  it  is  rather  embarrassing 
to  descend  to  particulars  in  a  case  where  the 
particulars  do  not  in  any  way  seem  to  bear 
out  the  general  result.  Notoriety  has  been 
gained — a  position  has  been  gained.  The 
general  causes  of  this  are  not  recondite ;  but 
if  you  look  closely  to  examine  the  basis  of 
success  you  are  astonished  at  its  apparent 
discrepancy.  If  there  is  one  quality  which 
every  one  would  at  once  award  D ’Israeli,  it 
is,  perhaps,  wit ;  yet  we  defy  the  most  ardent 
admirers  to  bring  good  specimens.  In  his 
writings  and  in  his  speeches  there  is  great 
vivacity,  occasional  felicity  of  expression,  and 
some  happy  illustrations ;  but  wdt  there  is 
scarcely  any.  In  the  house  it  is  notorious 
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that  his  “  hits”  produce  an  effect  which  no 
one  who  reads  the  speeches  can  form  an 
idea  of ;  and  this  because  there  is  more 
manner  than  wit.  The  wittiest  thing,  to  our 
apprehension,  he  ever  uttered,  was  his  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “  American  lanyuage.^^  His  fa¬ 
mous  joke  about  Peel  having  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  stolen  their  clothes,  is 
really  a  very  feeble  effort ;  though  it  amused 
the  house  more  perhaps  than  a  better  joke 
would  have  amused  it.  From  his  forgotten 
pamphlet,  “The  Crisis  Examined,”  we  ex¬ 
tract  an  illustration  which  created  great 
mirth  at  the  time,  and  is  really  humorous : 

“  The  truth  is,  that  this  famous  reform  minis¬ 
try,  this  great  ‘  united  ’  cabinet  had  generated 
into  a  grotesque  and  Hudibrastic  faction,  the  very 
lees  of  ministerial  existence,  the  offal  of  official 
life.  They  were  a  ragged  regiment  compared 
with  which  Falstaff ’s  crew  was  a  band  of  regu¬ 
lars.  The  king  would  not  march  with  them 
through  Coventry — that  was  flat.  The  reform 
ministry,  indeed  !  Why  scarcely  an  original 
member  of  that  celebrated  cabinet  remained.  I 
dare  say  now  some  of  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Du- 
crow,  that  celebrated  gentleman  who  rides  upon 
six  horses.  What  a  prodigious  achievement ! 
It  seems  impossible,  but  you  have  confidence  in 
Ducrow  !  You  fly  to  witness  it.  Unfortunately 
one  of  the  horses  is  ill,  and  a  donkey  is  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place.  But  Ducrow  is  still  admirable ; 
there  he  is,  bounding  along  in  spangled  jacket 
and  cork  slippers.  The  whole  town  is  mad  to 
see  Ducrow  riding  at  the  same  time  on  six  horses. 
But  now  two  more  of  the  steeds  are  seized  with 
the  staggers,  and  lo !  three  jackasses  in  their 
stead !  Still  Ducrow  persists,  and  still  announces 
to  the  public  that  he  will  ride  round  his  circus 
every  night  on  six  horses.  At  last  all  the  horses 
are  knocked  up,  and  now  there  are  half  a  dozen 
donkeys,  while  Mr.  Merryman,  who  like  the 
Chancellor  (Brougham,)  was  once  the  very  life 
of  the  ring,  now  lies  in  despairing  length  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage  with  his  jokes  exhausted  and 
his  bottle  empty.” 

As  to  his  literary  pretensions  we  have  be¬ 
fore  intimated  that  we  think  them  frivolous. 
He  has  a  certain  artistic  tendency,  which 
makes  him  give  to  everything  he  handles 
whether  literary  or  political,  a  symmetry  and 
artistic  effect ;  but  he  has  none  of  the  deeper 
qualities  of  an  artist.  We  express  his  defi¬ 
ciency  in  one  phrase  when  we  say  that  his 
eloquence  is  grandiloquence.  He  does  not 
work  from  inwards,  but  contents  himself  with 
externals ;  and  as  splendid  words  are  the  ex¬ 
ternals  of  eloquence,  they  suffice  him.  This 
gives  a  disagreeable  hollowness  to  all  his 
serious  and  more  particularly  to  his  impas¬ 
sioned  passages ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  leads 
him  into  bathos.  Of  this  bathos  the  reader 
may  see  samples  in  the  passages  previously 
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quoted  from  his  two  prefaces.  We  have 
just  opened  “  Coningsby,”  and  this  strikes 
our  eye : 

“  At  school,  friendship  is  a  passion.  It  entran¬ 
ces  the  being ;  it  tears  the  soul.  All  loves  of 
after  life  can  never  bring  its  rapture,  or  its  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  no  bliss  so  absorbing.^  no  pangs  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  despair  so  crushing  so  keen !  What  ten¬ 
derness  and  what  devotion  ;  what  illimitable  con¬ 
fidence  ;  infinite  revelations  of  inmost  thoughts ; 
what  ecstatic  present  and  romantic  future  ;  what 
bitter  estrangements  and  what  melting  reconcilia¬ 
tions  ;  what  scenes  of  wild  recrimination,  agitat¬ 
ing  explanations,  passionate  correspondence ; 
what  insane  sensitiveness  and  what  frantic  sensibil¬ 
ity;  what  earthquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirlwinds 
of  the  soul  are  confined  in  that  simple  phrase — a 
school-boy’s  friendship!” 

Does  the  Minerva  press  groan  under  the 
weight  of  trash  more  intolerable  than  these 
“  earthquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirlwinds 
of  the  soul  ?”  Is  this  the  sort  of  language 
which  we  are  to  hear  from  a  minister,  the 
serious  reflections  which  are  to  adorn  a 
work  ?  The  man  who  could  write  such  sen¬ 


tences,  not  staggering  under  two  bottles  o^ 
champagne,  must  be  pronounced  either  dead 
to  all  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  words,  or 
reckless  and  shameless  in  his  use  of  them ; 
either  he  has  no  just  sense  of  expression,  or 
he  thinks  that  any  fine  words  will  serve  his 
turn  if  they  gull  the  indolent  reader.  Nor 
is  this  by  any  means  an  exceptional  passage. 
His  writings  abound  with  similar  instances 
of  tawdry  falsehood.  They  are  thrown  in 
probably  out  of  that  love  of  ornament,  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  race ;  they  are  the 
mosaic  chains  and  rings  with  which  the 
young  “  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  persua¬ 
sion”  adorn  their  persons,  to  give  a  faux  air 
de  gentilhomme  to  that  which  no  adornment 
can  disguise.  We  may  seem  to  insist  upon 
a  trifle  in  thus  insisting  on  such  false  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  trifles  like  these  reveal  a  trivial 
mind,  and  when  characteristic  of  a  serious 
defect  should  not  escape  criticism.  It  shows 
that  his  eloquence  like  his  imagination,  like 
his  poetry,  like  his  philosophy,  like  his  states¬ 
manship,  is  the  Prospectus  not  the  Work  ! 
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Is  thine  heart  by  the  world,  or  its  sorrows,  oppress’d 
And  despair  in  dark  characters  stamp’d  on  thy  brow  I 

Has  the  future  no  hope  for  thy  suffering  breast, 

On  thy  dreary  and  dark  way  no  light  to  bestow  ? 

Then  prayer  is  the  balm  that  will  sooth  every  sorrow. 

Ana  hurl  from  his  hold  the  dark  demon  despair ; 

It  will  cheer  to-day’s  grief  with  the  hope  of  to-morrow, 
And  a  lovelier  form  bid  this  wilderness  wear. 

Faithless  is  he,  the  dear  friend  once  so  cherish’d, 

The  bosom  wherein  all  thine  own  had  confided. 

What  though  the  young  hope  of  life’s  morning  has  perish’d 
And  its  promising  beam  mto  darkness  subsided ! 

Yet,  mourner,  forsaken  and  friendless,  in  prayer 
Bodied  forth,  let  thy  sorrows  to  heaven  ascend ; 

Thou  shalt  find  an  unspeakable  recompense  there, 

And  a  good  and  unchangeable  Qod  for  thy  friend ! 
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In  the  “  Westminster  Review”  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1848,  we  adduced  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  examples  of  insect  economy,  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  claims  to  attention  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  members  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  nature; 
in  the  present  paper  we  hope  to  show  that 
the  vegetable  world  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  the  animal,  in  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  the  enlightened  inves¬ 
tigator  of  the  curious  phenomena  connected 
with  the  increase,  distribution,  and  general 
habits  of  the  organisms  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  plants  possess  a 
decided  advantage  over  insects.  Most  per¬ 
sons  have  certain  insect  antipathies  which 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  eradicate.  We, 
ourselves,  must  confess  to  a  slight — a  very 
slight — dislike  of  spiders ;  and  among  the 
green  myriads  of  the  peopled  grass”  there 
are  few,  whether  creeping  or  flying,  which 
are  not  to  many  individuals  the  objects  of  an 
unconquerable  aversion.  With  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  is  widely  different ;  they  are 
almost  universal  favorites.  The  lady  who 
would  shriek  in  unfeigned  terror  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  a  spider  or  an  earwig, 
is  sure  to  have  certain  floral  pets,  which  she 
will  cherish  and  tend  with  the  fondest  solici¬ 
tude  ;  the  keen  man  of  business,  perpetually 
oscillating  between  his  country-house  and 
counting-house,  with  scarcely  a  thought  for 
anything  beyond  stocks  and  per-centages, 
may  be  seen  entering  town  in  the  morning, 
with  a  flower,  culled  perchance  from  his  own 
well-stored  conservatory,  jauntily  worn  in 
bis  button-hole;  while  the  more  humble 


member  of  the  trading  community,  whose 
possession  of  the  luxury  of  a  garden  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  his  position  in  life,  is  fain  to  be 
content  with  the  purchase  of  a  blossom  from 
the  basket  of  some  itinerant  flower-vendor. 
Moreover,  the  various  devices  resorted  to  by 
numerous  dwellers  in  “  the  stifling  bosom  of 
the  town,”  those  who 

“  Never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds, 

To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with 
air,” 

in  order  that  they  may  gratify  what  Cowper 
styles  “  the  burning  instinct,”  are  only  so  many 
proofs  that  the  love  of*  flowers  is  an  inherent 
feeling,  equally  gratified  by  the  “creeping 
herbs,”  dragging  on  a  bare  existence  in  the 
crazy  box,  the  fragmentary  pitcher,  or  the 
spoutless  teapot,  which  forms  the  window- 
garden  of  the  humble  votary  of  Flora,  and 
by  the  “  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  thousand 
hues,”  collected  from  all  climes,  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  all  their  native  luxuriance,  within. the 
protecting  walls  of  the  well-regulated  con¬ 
servatory  appended  to  the  aristocratic  man¬ 
sion. 

In  his  pleasant  book  “  The  Town,”  Leigh 
Hunt  has  an  apposite  passage,  quite  confirma¬ 
tory  of  the  above  remarks,  upon  a  Londoner’s 
love  of  flowers.  He  says, 

“  A  tree,  or  even  a  flower,  put  in  a  window  in 
the  streets  of  a  great  city  (and  the  London  citi¬ 
zens,  to  their  credit,  are  fond  of  flowers),  affects 
the  eye  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  hand- 
organs,  which  bring  unexpected  music  to  the  ear. 
They  refresh  the  common-places  of  life,  shed  a 
harmony  through  the  busy  discord,  and  appeal  to 
those  first  sources  of  emotion,  which  are  associ- 
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ated  with  the  remembrance  of  all  that  is  young 
and  innocent.  They  seem  also  to  present  to  us  a 
portion  of  the  tranquillity  we  think  we  are  labor¬ 
ing  for,  and  the  desire  of  which  is  felt  as  an  ear¬ 
nest  that  we  shall  realize  it  somewhere,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  Above  all,  they  render 
us  more  cheerful  for  the  performance  of  present 
duties ;  and  the  smallest  seed  of  this  kind,  dropp¬ 
ed  into  the  heart  of  man,  is  worth  more,  and  may 
terminate  in  better  fruit,  than  anybody  but  a  great 
poet  could  tell  us.” — The  Town,  i.  28. 

Although,  in  regard  to  species  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  plants  are  outnumbered  by  insects, 
yet  do  they  by  no  means  yield  the  palm  in 
regard  to  the  number  and  variety  of  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  connected  with  their  mode  of 
life,  their  choice  of  locality,  their  power  of 
adaptation  to  external  circumstances.  All 
these  are  overlooked  by  the  man  of  whom 
Wordsworth  says, 

“  The  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him. 

And  it  is  nothing  more 

but  how  much  more  than  a  yellow  primrose 
is  that  fair  herald  of  spring  to  the  scientific  j 
botanist — to  him  who  delights  to  trace  the 
progress  of  each  herb  and  flower,  from  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  action  of  the  vital 
principle  up  to  the  full  development  of  the 
vegetable  form  and  structure,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  perfection !  Such  a  one  will  re¬ 
cognize  in  the  yellow  primrose”  a  wonder¬ 
ful  apparatus  of  cells,  and  fibres,  and  vessels, 
each  occupying  its  appropriate  position,  each 
performing  its  appointed  duty,  and  all  har¬ 
moniously  contributing  to  the  well-being  of 
the  individual  plant,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species.  And  from  the  primrose,  his 
mental  vision  will  range  through  the  wide 
circle  of  vegetable  life — from  the  “green 
mantle  on  the  standing  pool,”  to  the  lofty 
denizens  of  the  tropical  forest — and  will  con¬ 
nect  the  lowly  flower  “  upon  the  river’s  brim” 
with  the  almost  infinitely  varied  forms  and 
conditions  of  vegetation  so  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  extract  from  Lindley’s 
great  work,  the  “  Vegetable  Kingdom  :” 

“  Wherever  the  eye  is  directed,  it  encounters 
an  infinite  multitude  of  the  most  dissimilar  forms 
of  vegetation.  Some  are  cast  ashore  by  the  ocean 
in  the  form  of  leathery  straps  or  thongs,  or  are 
collected  into  pelagic  meadows  of  vast  extent ; 
others  crawl  over  mines,  and  illuminate  them  with 
phosphorescent  gleams.  Rivers  and  tranquil  wa¬ 
ters  teem  with  green  filaments ;  mud  throws  up 
its  gelatinous  scum  ;  the  human  lungs,  ulcers,  and 
sordes  of  all  sorts,  bring  forth  a  living  brood  ;  tim¬ 
ber  crumbles  to  dust  beneath  insidious  spawn ; 


corn-crops  change  to  fetid  soot ;  all  matter  in  de" 
cay  is  seen  to  teem  with  mouldy  life  ;  and  those 
filaments,  that  scum-bred  spawn  and  mould,  alike 
acknowledge  a  vegetable  origin.  The  bark  of 
ancient  trees  is  carpeted  with  velvet,  their  branches 
are  hung  with  a  grey-beard  tapestry,  and  micros¬ 
copical  scales  overspread  their  leaves  ;  the  face  of 
rocks  is  stained  with  ancient  colors,  coeval  with 
their  own  exposure  to  air ;  and  those,  too,  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  great  world  of  plants.  Heaths  and 
moors  wave  with  a  tough  and  wiry  herbage ; 
meadows  are  clothed  with  an  emerald  mantle, 
amidst  which  spring  flowers  of  all  hues  and  forms; 
bushes  throw  abroad  their  many-fashioned  foliage; 
twiners  scramble  over  and  choke  them  ;  above  all 
wave  the  arms  of  the  ancient  forest,  and  these, 
too,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Flora.  Their 
individual  forms,  too,  change  at  every  step.  With 
every  altered  condition  and  circumstance  new 
plants  start  up.  The  mountain  side  has  its  own 
races  of  vegetable  inhabitants,  and  the  valleys 
have  theirs ;  the  tribes  of  the  sand,  the  granite, 
and  the  limestone,  are  all  different;  and  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  two  degrees  on  the  surface 
of  this  globe,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  identical: 
for  every  latitude  has  a  Flora  of  its  own.  In 
short,  the  forms  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  islands 
1  and  peninsulas,  hills,  valleys,  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains,  are  not  so  diversified  as  that  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  adorns  them.” — Vegetable  Kingdom^ 
Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  peculiarities  of  plants  must  be  in¬ 
finitely  varied  in  order  that  they  may  both 
exist  and  flourish  under  circumstances  so  op¬ 
posed,  and  in  localities  so  numerous  as  those 
described  in  the  foregoing  extract ;  and  such, 
in  fact,  is  the  case.  But  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  other 
“  works  of  an  Almighty  hand,”  affords  un¬ 
numbered  proofs  that  throughout  creation 
the  grandest  and  most  complicated  ends  are 
attained  by  the  employment  of  the  simplest 
means.  In  a  recently  published  and  very 
able  translation  of  Schleiden’s  latest  work  on 
botany,*  this  is  especially  shown  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  passage  which  we  cannot  forbear  quo¬ 
ting.  The  boasted  works  of  man,  even  when 
he  is  aided  by  all  the  means  and  appliances 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  science,  are  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  required  for  their  completion ;  not  so 
the  works  of  Nature.  And  Schleiden,  after 
adverting  to  this  inconsistency,  thus  contin¬ 
ues  : 

“  Nature  offers  a  direct  contrast  to  this.  Ac¬ 
customed,  from  our  youth  upward,  to  see  her 
works  outspread  before  us  in  eternally  renewing 
riches,  we  commonly  pass  them  coldly  by.  The 


*  “  The  Plant a  Bic^aphy.  Baill  re. 
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contemplative  mind  is  attracted  by  her,  and  begins 
to  divine,  with  a  kind  of  softened  terror,  the  mys¬ 
terious  powers  in  action  round  us.  With  what 
wondrous  means,  we  think,  must  not  this  great 
artist  be  provided !  What  wondrous  chains  of 
powers,  yet  unknown,  must  there  not  lie  hidden  in 
her  bosom  !  Science  seeks  the  solution  of  this 
enigma,  and  in  trembling  assumes  its  task,  fearful 
lest,  perhaps,  human  intelligence  be  unequal  to 
comprehend  and  grasp  a  complexity  so  marvel¬ 
lously  interwoven ;  and  the  farther  we  penetrate, 
the  greater  waxes  our  amazement.  Every  step 
brings  us  to  a  simple  solution  of  an  entangled 
question ;  every  compound  phenomenon  directs 
us  back  to  simple  causes  and  forces ;  and  our 
astonishment  becomes  at  last  converted  into  de¬ 
vout  adoration,  when  we  behold  with  what  small 
means  Nature  attains  the  most  stupendous  results. 
By  the  simple  relation,  that  bodies  in  motion  have 
a  mutual  attraction.  Nature  arches  over  us  the 
whole  starry  heavens,  and  prescribes  to  the  sun 
and  its  planets  their  undeviating  courses.  But 
we  need  not  ascend  to  the  stars  to  recognize  how 
little  Nature  requires  to  the  unfolding  of  won¬ 
ders. 

“  Let  us  tarry  a  moment  with  the  vegetable 
world.  From  the  slender  palm,  waving  its  ele¬ 
gant  crown  in  the  refreshing  breezes,  high  aloft 
over  the  hot  vapors  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  to  the 
delicate  moss,  barely  an  inch  in  length,  which 
clothes  our  damp  grottoes  with  its  phosphorescent 
verdure ;  from  the  splendid  flower  of  Victoria- 
regina,  with  its  rosy  leaves  cradled  in  the  silent 
floods  of  the  lakes  of  Guiana,  to  the  inconspicu¬ 
ous  yellow  blossom  of  the  duck-weed  on  our  own 
ponds — what  a  wonderful  play  of  fashioning,  what 
wealth  of  forms ! 

“  From  the  six  thousand  years’  old  Baobab,  on 
the  shores  of  Senegal,  the  seeds  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  vegetated  before  the  foot  of  man  trod  the 
earth,*  to  the  fungus,  to  which  the  fertilizing 

*  This  absurd  notion  of  the  extraordinary  age  of 
some  of  the  Baobabs  {Adansonia  digitata)  of  Sene¬ 
gal.  arose  from  a  misunderstood  passage  in  Adan- 
son’s  “  V oyage.”  Botanists  know  that  in  temperate 
climates,  where  the  seasons  are  distinctly  marked, 
a  new  zone  of  wood  is  every  year  added  to  the 
stem  of  exogenous  trees,  such  as  oaks,  elms,  and 
other  forest  trees.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  such  trees,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
count  the  number  of  zones  or  annual  layers  of  wood, 
exhibited  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  near 
the  ground.  In  temperate  climes  leaves  are  shed 
every  year,  and  a  zone  of  wood  is  deposited  no 
oftener ;  but  in  tropical  regions,  many  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Baobab,  have  two,  three,  or  more  successions 
of  leaves  in  a  year,  from  each  of  which  would  a 
zone  of  wood  be  deposited :  such  trees,  are  in  fact, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  evergreens.  So  that  if  in  a 
a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  such  a  tree  we 
find,  say  three  hundred  annular  layers  of  wood,  we 
are  not  to  infer  that  the  tree  is  three  hundred  years 
old,  as  it  would  really  be  in  temperate  climes ;  but, 
taking  for  the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  three  such  layers  annually,  we  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  as  the  age  of  the  tree.  That  the  Baobab 
trees  of  Senegal  are  truly  of  great  antiquity  there 
can  be  no  question ;  but  we  need  not,  on  false  data, 


warmth  of  a  summer  night  gave  an  existence 
which  the  morning  closed — what  differences  of 
duration  !  From  the  firm  wood  of  the  New  Hol¬ 
land  oak,  from  which  the  wild  aboriginal  carves 
his  w'ar-club,  to  the  green  slime  upon  our  tombs — 
what  multiformity,  what  gradations  of  texture, 
composition,  and  consistence !  Can  one  really 
believe  it  possible  to  find  order  in  this  embarrass¬ 
ing  wealth,  regularity  in  this  seemingly  disor¬ 
derly  dance  of  forms,  a  single  type  in  these  thou¬ 
sandfold  varieties  of  habit  ?  Till  within  a  few 
years  of  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  possibility 
was  not  yet  conceived ;  for  as  I  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  we  may  never  expect  to  spy  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature,  until  we  are  guided  by  oiir  re¬ 
searches  to  very  simple  relations.  Thus  could 
we  never  attain  to  scientific  results  respecting  the 
plant,  till  we  had  found  the  simple  element,  the 
regular  basis  of  all  the  various  forms,  and  inves¬ 
tigated  and  defined  its  vital  peculiarities.” — The 
Plant,  p.  42. 

This  simple  element  is  a  little  closed  sac 
or  vesicle  of  transparent  colorless  membrane  ; 
round  or  oblong  in  shape  when  existing  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  capable  of  assuming  various  forms, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  pressure  mu¬ 
tually  exercised  by  such  cells  when  in  appo¬ 
sition,  as  well  as  upon  the  position  they  oc¬ 
cupy  in  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  the 
function  they  are  destined  to  perform  in 
vegetable  economy.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  cell  in  its  normal  condition,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  precede  all  investigations  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  it  is  capable  of  taking.  Schlei- 
den  introduces  to  his  readers  the  cell  in  its 
simplest  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  beautiful 
fruit  of  a  shrub  cultivated  in  most  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  the  “  snowberry  tree,” 
and,  from  its  frequency,  the  more  readily  at¬ 
tainable  for  examination.  The  beauty  of  the 
cells  in  this  fruit  will  amply  reward  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  any  trouble  he  may  take  to  obtain  a 
view  of  them  under  the  microscope.  Schlei- 
den  also  mentions  another  source  in  which 
cells  may  be  detected  in  great  numbers ;  and 
says : 

“  If  we  remove  the  outer  compact  membrane 
of  the  snowberry  (Symphoricarpos  racemosa,)  a 
plant  common  enough  in  our  gardens,  we  come 
to  a  mass  of  substance  composed  of  small,  slip¬ 
pery,  shining,  white  granules.  Each  of  these  is 
a  separate  perfect  cell.  If  we  strip  off  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  pink,  we  find 
a  velvety  green  tissue,  a  portion  of  which  may 
easily  be  scraped  off.  In  water  this  separates 
into  little  green  points ;  these,  too,  are  perfect 
cells,  which  only  aiffer  from  the  foregoing  in  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  green  granules  in  addition 

assign  their  birth  to  a  period  when  it  is  probable 
plants  with  so  high  a  degree  of  organization  had  not 
made  their  appearance  upon  our  globe. 
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to  the  viscid  yellowish  substance  and  transparent 
fluid  sap.” — The  Plant,  p.  44. 

Other  leaves  and  other  pulpy  fruits  will 
be  found  to  contain  cells  in  equal  abundance 
with  those  mentioned  by  Schleiden.  In  the 
pulp  of  a  fully  ripe  orange  they  are  of  large 
size  and  filled  with  the  colored  juice ;  and 
the  pith  of  all  plants  is  entirely  composed  of 
them,  without  any  intermixture  of  the  other 
elementary  organs.  In  this  cellular  form, 
and  in  that  of  a  transparent  extended  mem¬ 
brane,  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  a  number 
of  cells,  and  called  cellular  tissue,  this  is  the 
only  elementary  organ  universally  found  in 
plants;  the  other  forms,  hereafter  to  be 
spoken  of,  being  often  either  partially  or  al¬ 
together  wanting :  as  is  the  case  with  the 
whole  of  the  plants  comprised  in  the  class, 
termed  by  Professor  Lindley,  Thallogens, 
which  are  mere  masses  of  cells,  offering  no 
distinction  of  root,  stem,  or  leaves  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  no  flowers,  are  not  reproduced  by  seeds, 
properly  so  called,  but  by  minute  anomalous 
bodies  termed  spores.  To  this  class  belong 
the  confervas,  sea- weeds,  lichens,  and  fungi ; 
and  there  are  so  many  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  these  simply  organized  plants, 
that  we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  linger 
awhile  among  them,  especially  as  the  lowest 
members  of  the  class  are  now  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  occupy  a  point  at  which  it  seems 
impossible  physiologically  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

“  Regarding  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  whloe, 
as  an  individual,”  says  Schleiden,  “  the  various 
stages  of  life  and  development  of  which  lie  as 
close  beside  each  other,  as  they  follow  after  one 
another  in  a  single  plant,  we  are  enabled  to  regard 
the  simplest  form  as  also  the  commencement  of 
the  Vegetable  World ;  and  then  w’e  find  that  this, 
like  the  individual  plant,  is  produced  and  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  simple  cell.  When,  on  old  damp 
walls  and  palings,  or  in  glasses  in  which  we  have 
let  soft  w’ater  stand  for  several  days  in  summer, 
we  find  a  delicate  bright  green  and  almost  velvety 
coat,  we  meet  with  the  first  beginning  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Under  the  microscope,  w'e  detect  in  these 
green  masses  a  number  of  small  spherical  cells 
filled  with  sap,  colorless  granules,  and  chlorophyll. 
In  other  places  occur  similar  cells,  but  yellowish, 
brown,  or  red ;  and  almost  all,  at  least  at  present, 
may  be  regarded  as  perfect  plants,  which  have 
received  various  names  from  botanists.  The 
most  suitable  name  for  them  is  Protococcus,  or 
primary  vesicle.  From  this  simple  cell,  vegetating 
as  an  independent  plant,  the  development  of  the 
vegetable  world  takes  its  departure,  and  ascends 
by  continually  greater  combinations  and  compli¬ 


cations,  to  the  most  complex  plants,  which  we  are 
comr^lled  to  look  upon  as  the  highest  states. 

“  The  forms  immediately  following  the  above- 
mentioned  simplest  plants,  also  consist  of  a  simple 
cell ;  but  this  is  elongated  into  a  filament,  and 
often  branched — thus  exhibiting  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment  of  form.  Next,  the  cells  arrange  themselves 
into  lines  in  manifold  ways  ;  a  variety  of  forms  of 
vegetation  soon  grows  up,  which,  in  water,  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  silk-weeds  or  confervas — generally  of  a 
green  color;  or  on  decaying  organic  bodies,  as 
moulds,  in  very  various  and  often  most  elegant 
forms,  with  the  most  brilliant  play  of  color.  Then 
the  cells  unite  to  compose  flat  structures,  known 
to  botanists  by  the  name  of  ulvas ;  and,  frequent¬ 
ly  growing  in  the  sea,  almost  like  young  lettUce 
leaves,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  red,  often  af¬ 
ford  a  meagre  meal  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  Next  they  crowd  together  into  solid  masses, 
forming  clumps  and  balls  of  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  shapes.” — The  Plant,  p.  93. 

It  is  among  the  simple  plants  above  spoken 
of  as  silk-weeds,  or  confervas,  that  we  meet 
with  those  curious  and  most  anomalous  or¬ 
ganisms,  of  whose  animal  or  vegetable  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  predicate  wdth  certainty, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemistry  ;  for 
here  external  appearances  afford  us  no  assist¬ 
ance  in  our  investigations. 

“The  Zoologist,”  says  Professor  Lindley,  “  de¬ 
clares  that  the  pow’er  of  spontaneous  motion,  and 
the  feeding  by  a  stomach,  are  qualities  confined 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  But  numerous  plants 
move  with  all  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  ;  the 
spores  of  those  Confervas  which  are  sometimes 
called  zoosporous,  swim  in  water  with  great 
activity;  thewfilaments  of  Zygnemata  combine 
with  the  energy  of  animal  life ;  and  as  for  a 
stomach,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  whole 
interior  of  a  living  independent  cell  is  not  a 
stomach.” 

Without,  however,  attempting  in  this  place 
to  settle  so  vexed  a  question,  we  will  simply 
select  a  few  curious  examples  of  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  reproduction  of  these 
lowly  beings,  well  calculated  at  once  to 
puzzle  the  naturalist,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  axiom — De  minimis  et  de  max- 
imis  aeque  curat  Natura.” 

Those  beautiful  living  ornaments  of  the 
drawing-room  —  gold-fish  —  frequently  be¬ 
come  diseased  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
They  are  infested  by  a  white,  mouldy-like 
substance,  which  eventually  spreads  over 
and  destroys  them.  This  substance,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  confervoid  plant, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  Achyla  proli- 
fera,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Unger; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  thus  describes  some  curious 
particulars  connected  with  it.  He  says  of 
the  Achyla,  that — 
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“  When  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  consists  of 
transparent  threads  of  extreme  fineness,  packed 
together  as  closely  as  the  pile  of  velvet ;  they 
greatly  resemble,  in  general  appearance,  certain 
kinds  of  mouldiness.  These  threads  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  extremity  about  the  1,200th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  long  single  cell, 
within  which  is  collected  some  green  mucilage 
intermixed  with  granules.  Dr.  Unger  assures 
us  that,  at  this  time,  no  starch  is  present ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  green  matter  is  of  the  nature  of 
gam,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  it. 
The  contents  of  the  cell  are  seen  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  motion.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  end  of 
the  cell  continues  to  grow,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  contents  collect  at  the  extremity,  and  distend 
it  into  a  small  head,  in  form  resembling  a  club; 
immediately  after  which  a  chamber  is  formed,  and 
then  the  first  stage  of  fructification  is  accomp¬ 
lished.  The  next  change  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  granular  matter  of  the  club-head, 
which  itself  enlarges,  while  the  contents  gain 
opaqueness,  and  by  degrees  arrange  themselves 
in  five  or  six-sided  meshes,  which  are  in  reality 
forming  at  the  expense  of  the  mucilage  above 
mentioned,  which  has  disappeared.  It  is  not  the 
least  surprising  part  of  this  history,  that  all  the 
changes  above  mentioned  take  place  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half ;  so  that  a  pa¬ 
tient  observer  may  actually  witness  the  creation 
of  this  singular  plant.  At  this  time,  all  the  vital 
energy  seems  directed  towards  changing  the 
angular  bodies  in  the  inside  of  the  club-head  into 
propagating  germs  or  spores.  Meanwhile,  the 
club-head  grows  and  gives  them  a  little  room,  and 
they  in  their  turn  alter  their  form  and  become 
oval.  Then  it  is  that  is  witnessed  the  surprising 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  motion  in  the  spores, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  space  in 
which  they  are  born,  act  with  such  vigor  that  at 
last  they  force  a  way  through  the  end  of  the 
club-head.  At  first  one  spore  gets  into  the  water, 
then  another  and  another,  till  at  last  the  club- 
head  is  eniptied.  All  this  takes  place  with  such 
rapidity,  th‘at  a  minute  or  two  suffice  for  the  com¬ 
plete  evacuation  of  the  club-head  or  spore- 
chamber.  The  spores,,  when  they  find  their  w'ay 
into  the  water,  are  generally  egg-shaped,  and 
swim  with  their  small  end  foremost ;  but  they  are 
often  deformed,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  hole  through  which  they  have  had  to  pass. 
It  even  happens  that  they  stick  fast  in  the  hole, 
and  perish  there.  They  are  extremely  small, 
their  breadth  not  exceeding  the  1 ,896th  part  of  an 
inch.  Their  small  end  is  the  most  transparent, 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  constantly  this  is 
pushed  forwards  in  the  rapid  evolutions  made  in 
the  water  by  these  living  particles.  This  sort  of 
quasi  animal  life  does  not  last  long — a  few  se¬ 
conds,  some  minutes,  or  at  the  most,  half  an 
hour.  They  often  die  :  Unger  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  them  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  strug¬ 
gling  convulsively  (/),  with  all  the  appearance  of 
animal  life.” — Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  18. 

A  similar  kind  of  motion  has  been  observed 
by  the  accurate  Agardh,  in  the  spores  of 


Conferva  terea,  a  fresh- water  Alga  not  un* 
common  in  our  own  country  ;  and  Unger  has 
described  it  as  observed  by  himself  in  those 
of  Vaucheria  clavata,  also  a  British  plant. 
Agardh,  in  a  memoir  on  the  germination  of 
the  spores  of  several  Algae,  in  the  “  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  for  October,  1836, 
describes  the  mode  of  escape  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  granules  of  the  Conferva  above 
named,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  into  articulated  or  jointed  filaments, 
resembling  the  parent  plant.  After  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  cells  that  make  up  the  length 
of  the  filament,  which  they  do  through  the 
sides  of  those  cells,  the  green  granular 
sporules  are  said  to  continue  their  motion 
for  one  or  two  hours,  and  retiring  always 
towards  the  darker  edge  of  the  vessel,  some¬ 
times  prolong  their  wandering  courses, 
sometimes  remain  in  the  same  place,  causing 
their  beak  to  vibrate  in  rapid  circles.  Finally 
they  collect  in  dense  masses,  containing  in- 
numerble  grains,  and  attach  themselves  to 
some  extraneous  body  at  the  bottom  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  hasten 
to  develope  filaments  like  those  of  the  mother 
plant.  The  spherical  sporules  elongate  at 
first  into  egg-shaped  bags,  attached  to  the 
strange  body  by  the  narrowest  end.  Their 
development  only  consists  in  a  continued  ex¬ 
pansion,  without  emitting  any  root.  The 
green  internal  matter  divides  in  the  middle 
by  a  partition,  which  appears  at  first  sight 
as  a  hyaline  mucilage,  but  which  gradually 
changes  into  a  complete  diaphragm.  It  is 
thus,  by  successive  divisions  of  the  joint  first 
formed,  that  the  young  plant  increases.”  Dr. 
Agardh  then  observes,  that  “in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  formation  and  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  continues  during  the  whole  summer ; 
and  thus  a  single  filament  suffices  for  the 
formation  of  an  infinite  number  of  sporules 
and,  “if  one  remembers  that  each  joint 
contains  perhaps  many  hundreds  of  spores, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  water  becomes 
perfectly  colored  with  them ;  so  that  we 
might  readily  take  for  a  Protococcus,  or  other 
simple  Alga,  what  are  only  the  spores  of  a 
Conferva.”  The  author  thus  sensibly  con¬ 
cludes  his  interesting  account  of  these 
anomalous  organisms :  “  I  suspect  that  from 
such  a  mistake  have  arisen  the  theories  of 
metamorphosis  proposed  by  many  modern 
algologists.” 

The  presence  of  cilia  upon  these  minute 
sporules  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out, 
even  with  a  high  microscopic  power ;  but 
that  their  motions  are  due  to  the  vibratile 
action  of  cilia  is  highly  probable,  from  a 
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hyaline  border  being  observed  around  them, 
similar  to  that  surrounding  the  ciliated  Infu- 

O 

soria,  when  viewed  under  a  microscope  of 
insufficient  power.  Our  first  acquaintance 
with  what  we  have  since  suspected  must  have 
been  the  sponiles  of  this  or  an  allied  species 
of  Conferva,  occured  many  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  we  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  Algse. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  leaden  cistern,  containing 
rain-water  quite  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  having  numbers  of  the  long,  loose,  green 
Confervae  floating  from  its  sides,  had  gradu¬ 
ally  accumulated  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
refuse — cabbage-stalks,  leaves,  and  so  forth. 
On  a  bright  summer’s  day  we  observed 
that  the  water,  which  had  previously  been 
perfectly  limpid  and  colorless,  had  become 
turbid,  and  assumed  a  dull  green  color.  On 
examining  some  of  this  water  under  a  high 
power  of  the  microscope,  we  found  that  the 
color  and  turbid  appearance  was  caused  by 
myriads  of  excessively  minute  Infusoria,  as 
we  then  thought  them,  swimming  about  in 
all  directions  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
exhibiting  the  hyaline  border  mentioned  by 
Agardh.  In  a  few  days  they  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  we  never  afterwards  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  in  anything 
like  similar  abundance.  But  as  a  curious 
sequel  to  the  disappearance  of  these  little 
green  bodies,  may  be  mentioned  the  subse¬ 
quent  development,  in  nearly  equal  profu¬ 
sion,  of  the  rather  rare  wheel-animalcultc, 
which  gave  the  water  a  milky  color ;  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  became  extinct. 

The  active  spores  of  the  Confervas  above 
spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  individual  members 
of  the  colored  matters  upon  walls  and  rocks, 
named  Protococcus,  to  which  the  so-called 
red  snow  of  the  northern  regions  has  been 
referred,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  ability  of 
the  simple  cell  to  subsist  as  an  “  independent 
organism,  living  for  itself  alone,”  and  imbib¬ 
ing  “  fluid  nutriment  from  the  surrounding 
parts;  out  of  which,  by  chemical  processes 
which  are  constantly  in  action  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  it  forms  new  substances  which 
are  partly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  its  walls,  partly  laid  up  in  store 
for  future  requirements,  partly  again  ex¬ 
pelled  as  useless,  and  to  make  room  for  the 
entrance  of  new  matters.  In  this  constant 
play  of  absorption  and  excretion,  of  chemical 
formation,  transformation,  and  decomposition 
of  substances,  especially  consists  the  life  of 
the  cell,  and — since  the  plant  is  nothing  but 
a  sum  of  many  cells  united  into  a  definite 
shape — also  the  life  of  the  whole  plant.” 
We  will  now  consider  in  what  manner  plants 


with  a  more  complicated  organization  be¬ 
come  developed  from  the  simple  primary  cell 
form. 

In  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  articu¬ 
lated  filaments  of  Conferva  aerea  from  the 
floating  spores  of  that  plant,  it  was  stated 
that  after  the  sporules  have  anchored  them¬ 
selves  to  some  extraneous  body,  they  at  first 
elongate,  and  then  divide  by  an  internal 
partition  into  two  portions,  each  of  these 
again  dividing,  and  so  on  ;  the  young  plant 
gradually  lengthening  by  these  successive 
divisions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  primary  vesicle  gives 
birth  to  others ;  which  again,  by  successive 
multiplications  and  reproductions,  at  length 
form  a  plant  possessed  of  a  more  perfect,  or 
rather  a  more  complicated  organization.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
are  at  present  treating  of  those  plants  in 
which  no  other  elementiiry  tissue  than  the 
cellular  is  present. 

“If,”  says  Schleiden,  “the  nutrient  matter 
within  the  cell  increases  in  quantity  beyond  a 
certain  measure,  new  cells  are  formed  from  it 
within  the  first,  called  secondary,  or  daughter- 
cells  ;  they  propagate,  and  in  the  usual  course 
the  mother-cell  then  gradually  dissolves  and  dis¬ 
appears,  while  the  two,  four,  eight,  or  more 
young  cells  produced  by  it,  occupy  its  place.  The 
whole  process  which  we  call  growth  in  plants, 
consists  in  its  essential  elements  of  a  continuous 
propagation  of  cells  of  this  kind,  whence  the 
number  of  cells  becomes  multiplied  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation,  nay,  almost  beyond  credibility.  From  an 
approximate  calculation,  for  example,  in  a  rapidly 
growing  fungus,  Bovista  gigantea,  20,000  new 
cells  are  formed  every  minute.” — The  Plants 
p.  47. 

In  his  excellent  work  On  the  Growth  of 
Plants  in  closely-glazed  Cases,”  Mr.  Ward 
mentions  his  having  watched  the  rapid 
growth  of  another  fungus.  Phallus  feetidus, 
which,  “  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes, 
shot  up  three  inches,  and  attained  its  full 
elevation  of  four  inches  in  one  hour  and  a 
half.”  Mr.  Ward,  however,  attributes  this 
rapid  development,  not  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  number  of  cells,  but  to  “  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  plant.”  But 
surely  this  almost  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; 
for  to  what  is  the  elongation  of  tissue  owing, 
except  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells 
composing  it  ? 

The  fungi  to  which  the  two  last-named 
plants  belong,  compose  a  vast  group,  of  the 
vegetable  nature  of  which  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable 
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tissues — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon — a 
fourth  element  is  now  found  to  exist  in  great 
abundance,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon 
as  affording  the  only  mark  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  animals.  This  element  is 
nitrogen.  But  we  need  not  here  pause  to 
discuss  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
fungi;  our  business  at  present  lies  rather 
with  their  external  forms. 

Few  persons  except  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  would  suspect  that  either 
the  delicious  mushroom,  the  poisonous  toad¬ 
stool,  or  the  puff-balls  of  our  pastures,  bear 
any  relationship  with  the  mouldiness  and 
mildew  which  so  speedily  overrun  books, 
papers,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  articles 
of  clothing  and  domestic  economy,  when 
lying  neglected  for  a  time  in  damp  situations, 
yet  such  is  the  case.  In  these  attacks,  the 
minute  fungi  are  but  lending  their  aid  to 
insects  in  performing  their  great  office  of 

scavengers  of  nature,”  by  hastening  the 
decomposition  and  subsequent  removal  of 
dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable 
of  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  of 
running  through  a  new  career.  “It  is  this 
property,”  says  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
“  which  renders  one  or  two  species,  known 
under  the  common  name  of  dry-rot,  such  a 
dreadful  plague  in  ships  and  buildings.” 
This  disease,  once  established,  spreads  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Professor  Burnet  re¬ 
cords  the  following  instance  of  the  speed 
with  which  a  building  may  be  destroyed  by 
this  insidious  enemy.  He  says  : 

“  I  knew  a  house  into  which  the  rot  gained 
admittance,  and  which,  daring  the  four  years  we 
rented  it,  had  the  parlors  twice  wainscoated,  and 
a  new  flight  of  stairs,  the  dry-rot  having  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  go  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  Every  precaution  w^as  taken  to  remove 
the  decaying  timbers  when  the  new  work  was 
done ;  yet  the  dry-rot  so  rapidly  gained  strength, 
that  the  house  W’as  ultimately  pulled  dowm. 
Some  of  my  books  which  suffered  least,  and 
which  I  still  retain,  bear  mournful  impressions 
of  its  ruthless  hand ;  others  were  so  much 
affected,  that  the  leaves  resembled  tinder,  and 
when  the  volumes  were  opened,  fell  out  in  dust 
or  fragments.” 

The  rapidity  with  which  fruit-preserves 
become  covered  with  mould,  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  avidity  of  the  fungi  in  seizing 
upon  any  spot  that  may  suit  their  fancy ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  those  jars  of  preserves 
which  are  not  left  open  for  a  night  before 
they  are  tied  down,  are  less  liable  to  become 
mouldy,  the  fact  only  shows  that  ill-doers 


among  plants,  as  well  as  humans,  prefer 
darkness  rather  than  light,  for  making  in¬ 
roads  upon  their  neighbors’  property.  This, 
indeed,  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
plants  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Like  insects,  fungi  do  not  content  them¬ 
selves  with  preying  upon  dead  organized 
matter;  some  of  them  also  attack  living 
substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
They  have  been  found  growing  in  the  air- 
cells  of  birds,  and  even  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  human  lungs.  The  com¬ 
mon  house-fly  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
autumn  attached  by  its  proboscis  to  the 
glass  of  windows,  and  covered  with  a  mould¬ 
like  fungus.  Silk-worms  are  sometimes 
destroyed  in  vast  numbers  by  an  internal 
fungus  termed  muscardine.  A  species  of 
wasp,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  may 
I  often  be  seen  flying  about  with  fungoid 
plants  as  long  as  its  own  body  growing 
upon  it ;  and,  to  mention  no  further  exam¬ 
ples  of  parasitic  fungi,  the  caterpillar  of  a 
New  Zealand  moth,  when  it  retires  into  the 
earth  to  undergo  its  change  into  a  chrysalis, 
is  attacked  by  a  species  named  Sphaeria 
Robertsii,  which  destroys  it.  A  very  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  this  fungus¬ 
bearing  caterpillar  is,  that,  in  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  ever  seen,  the  plant  inva¬ 
riably  grows  from  immediately  behind  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  from  no  other  part  of 
its  body. 

The  instantaneous  appearance  of  the 
simpler  descriptions  of  fungi — such  as  mil¬ 
dew,  mouldiness,  and  dry-rot  —  together 
with  the  curious  and  unexpected  localities 
wherein  they  frequently  occur ;  as  well  as 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  larger  species  — 
such  as  mushrooms,  toad-stools,  and  the 
like — spring  up,  and  attain  their  full  devel¬ 
opment  in  favorable  localities ;  and,  more 
than  all,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
introduction  of  anything  like  seeds  into  many 
places  where  fungi  are  sometimes  found — 
mouldiness,  for  example,  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  large  apple — all  tend  to  give  an  air  of 
plausibility  to  an  idea  by  no  means  as  yet 
exploded,  that  these  plants  are  the  products 
of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation — in 
this  particular,  also,  bearing  an  analogy  to 
insects,  many  of  which  are  likewise  supposed 
to  owe  their  being  to  the  same  unphilo- 
sophical  cause.  But  a  vegetable  seed  is  no 
less  required  for  the  production  of  the  most 
minute  speck  of  mouldiness  the  microscope 
can  reveal  to  our  view,  than  is  the  animal 
egg  for  the  primary  stage  of  the  most  highly 
organized  vertebrate  animal ;  and  as  in  the 
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animal  kingdom,  so  in  the  vegetable,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organi¬ 
zation,  the  due  perpetuation  of  the  species 
seems  to  be  the  more  earnestly  cared  for. 
The  fungi  are,  individually,  exceedingly 
fugitive  in  their  nature,  and  the  duration  of 
individual  life  among  them  is  very  brief;  all 
their  energies,  as  has  been  w^ell  observed, 
seem  to  be  directed  to  the  production  of  new 
individuals,  destined,  in  like  manner,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  race. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  the  silk- weeds  or 
confervas  already  spoken  of,  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  bodies  or  sporules  are  produced  within 
the  body  of  the  plant,  which  consists  simply 
of  a  filament  composed  of  a  number  of  cells 
placed  end  to  end.  In  the  fungi  we  find  a 
considerable  advance  upon  this.  The  fil¬ 
amentous  portion  is  present,  but  we  have,  in 
addition,  a  body  expressly  destined  to  the 
office  of  producing  the  sporules.  Thus,  the 
common  blue  mould  upon  cheese  and  other 
substances,  if  examined  under  a  microscope, 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  flocculent  base  of 
entanirled  branchinfj  filaments,  from  which 
arise  a  number  of  simple,  erect  threads,  each 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  little  round  body 
.filled  with  a  very  light  buoyant  dust.  And 
this,  with  certain  modifications,  will  pourtray 
the  mode  of  growth  and  of  fructification  of 
all  the  funfjal  tribe.  Beinsj  what  are  botani- 
cally  called  Jlowerless  plants,  they  have 
nothing  to  correspond  with  the  flowers  of 
the  more  highly  organized  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  simply  con¬ 
fined  to  the  possession  of  organs  of  growth 
and  organs  of  reproduction ;  the  former 
typified  by  the  flocculent  creeping  filaments ; 
the  latter,  which  may  also  be  called  the 
fruit,  by  the  little  round  balls  filled  with 
dust,  the  dust  itself  being  analogous  to  the 
seeds  of  flowering  plants. 

The  puff-ball,  one  species  of  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  20,000 
new  cells  every  minute,  and  which  has  been 
known  to  grow  from  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head 
to  that  of  a  large  gourd  in  one  night,  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  the  underground  creeping 
stem,  technically  called  mycelium  or  spawn. 
The  immense  number  of  sporules  produced 
by  these  puff-balls,  when  ripe,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  when  it  is  stated  that  they  escape 
from  the  large  globular  head,  on  its  being 
pressed,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke.  In  a  single 
specimen  of  Reticularia  maxima,  a  fungus 
growing  upon  the  trunks  of  felled  trees. 
Fries  reckoned  upwards  of  10,000,000  of 
sporules,  each  probably  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  new  individual  immediately  upon 
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reaching  a  proper  nidus,  and  attaining  the 
conditions  requisite  for  germination.  And  as 
the  spores  of  all  species  are  produced  in  cor¬ 
responding  numbers,  according  to  their  size 
and  kind,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imag¬ 
ination  to  conceive  that  they  float  about,  like 
motes  in  the  sunbeam,  until,  alighting  on  a 
locality  furnished  w’ith  all  proper  conditions, 
they  germinate,  and  each  produces  an  indivi¬ 
dual  like  the  parent. 

The  mycelium,  or  creeping  flocculent  stem 
of  fungi,  is  well  known  to  all  who  cultivate 
the  mushroom  ;  it  is  the  substance  called 
spawn.  The  mushroom  itself  is  properly 
the  fruit,  or  seed-producing  portion  of  the 
plant,  the  germs  or  sporules  of  which  are 
borne  in  the  gills  ;  and  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  growth  of  one  species  of  the  mushroom 
family,  is  due  those  “green  sour  ringlets” 
well  known  as  fairy  rinys.  A  floating  spo- 
rule  of  this  plant  falls  in  a  locality  suited  to 
its  growth.  On  germinating,  it  sends  forth 
in  all  directions,  from  itself  as  a  centre,  a 
number  of  the  flocculent  branched  threads, 
like  horizontal  rays :  these  anastomose,  and 
form  amonjr  themselves  a  circular  net- work 
of  fibres.  At  the  circumference  of  this  cir¬ 
cular  net-work  are  produced  the  mushrooms 
or  fruit,  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  which  is  very 
small  the  first  year,  but  gradually  extends  at 
the  circumference  as  the  central  part  dies, 
the  fruit  being  thus,  year  by  year,  carried 
further  away  from  the  centre,  and  the  circle 
enlarging.  From  increased  fertility,  in  the 
soil,  or  some  other  cause,  the  grass  at  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  always  of  a 
more  vivid  green  than  that  beyond  it  or  within 
it ;  probably,  the  decay  of  the  more  recent¬ 
ly-formed  mycelium  may  impart  a  degree  of 
fertility  to  the  soil  superior  to  that  where  the 
decayed  matter  has  already  been  elaborated 
afresh  by  the  grass  or  the  Agaric.  And 
thus  are  formed  those  emerald  rings,  by 
some  authors  attributed  to  the  eflects  of 
electricity,  but  which  the  poets  have  more 
pleasingly  ascribed  to  the  fairies  ;  either  as 
the  traces  of  their  moonlight  revels,  or,  as 
our  own  Shakspeare  sings,  in  a  strain  which 
may  well  relieve  this  dry  disquisition  on  the 
fungi,  as  a  mark  of  honor  peculiarly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  royal  precincts  of  Windsor. 

“  And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 

The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 

And,  Ilfmi  soil  qiii  maly  pense,  write, 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers,  purple,  blue,  and 
white  : 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
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Buckled  below  fair  knighthood’s  bending  knee  : 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  6,  Sc.  6. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  be  un¬ 
interesting,  in  a  hasty  sketch  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  trace  the  progress,  of  vegetable  de¬ 
velopment  step  by  step,  from  the  simple 
microscope  Alga  up  to  the  long-enduring 
and  highly  organized  forest-tree.  This  pro¬ 
gressive  march  of  organization  is  beautifully 
typified  in  the  process  by  which  a  bare  and 
barren  rock,  like  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  is 
gradually  clothed  with  verdure,  and  at 
length  rendered  fit  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  animal  life.  That  the  germs  of 
at  least  the  lower  orders  of  plants  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  wafted  about  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  witness¬ 
ed  the  clouds  of  smoke-like  dust  flying  from 
the  common  puff-ball  of  our  pastures,  when 
fully  ripe  ;  every  particle  of  that  smoke  being 
the  germ  of  a  new  being,  requiring  only  a 
nidus  furnishing  the  requisite  conditions  to 
produce  an  individual  like  the  original  plant. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  when  the 
minute  globular  heads  of  the  blue  mould 
covering  leather  which  has  been  exposed  to 
damp  are  crushed  ;  and  the  scaly  lichens  and 
minute  leafy  mosses  growing  upon  walls  are 
.equally  well  furnished  with  reproductive  or¬ 
gans.  All  these  are,  as  it  were,  but  the 
pioneers  of  vegetation.  They  are  arrested 
in  their  flight,  and  germinate  where  nothing 
else  could  grow ;  there  they  perish,  and  by 
their  ruins  furnish  a  nidus  fitted  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  higher  order  of  plants  :  and  so  on, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  thus  depicted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  in  his  clever  book,  “  The 
Poetry  of  Science 


“  If  we  take  some  water,  rising  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  subterranean  spring,  and  expose  it  to 
sunshine,  we  shall  see,  after  a  few  days,  a  curi¬ 
ous  formation  of  bubbles,  and  the  gradual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  green  matter.  At  first  we  cannot 
detect  any  marks  of  organization  ;  it  appears  a 
slimy  cloud  of  an  irregular  and  undetermined 
form.  It  slowly  aggregates,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
mat  over  the  surface,  which  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
sumes  a  darker  green  color.  Careful  examination 
will  soon  show  the  original  corpuscles  involved  in 
a  net-work  formed  by  slender  threads,  which  are 
tubes  of  circulation,  and  may  be  traced  from 
small  points  which  we  must  regard  as  the  com¬ 
pound  atom,  tlie  vegetable  unit.  We  must  not 
forget,  here,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  four 
chemical  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  which  compose  the  world  of  organ- 
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ized  forms  ;  and  that  the  water  affords  us  the  two 
first  as  its  constituents,  gives  us  carbon  in  tbe 
form  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  it,  and  that 
nitrogen  is  in  the  air  surrounding  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  it  also. 

“  Under  the  influence  of  the  light  we  have  now 
seen  these  elements  uniting  into  a  mysterious 
bond,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  cellular 
tissue,  which  possesses  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  vegetable  growth.  But 
let  us  examine  the  progress.  The  bare  surface 
of  a  rock  rises  above  the  waters  covered  over 
with  this  green  slime,  a  mere  veil  of  delicate  net¬ 
work,  which,  drying  off,  leaves  no  perceptible  trace 
behind  it;  but  the  basis  of  a  mighty  growth  is 
there,  and  under  solar  influence,  in  the  process  of 
time,  other  changes  occur. 

“  After  a  period,  if  we  examine  the  rock,  we 
shall  find  upon  its  face  little  colored  cups  or  lines 
with  small  hard  discs.  These,  at  first  sight,  would 
not  be  taken  for  plants,  but  on  close  examination 
they  will  be  found  to  be  lichens.  These  minute 
vegetables  shed  their  seed  and  die,  and  from  their 
own  remains  a  more  numerous  crop  springs  into 
life.  After  a  few  of  these  changes,  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  is  formed,  upon  which  mossesbegin 
to  develop  themselves,  and  give  to  the  stone  a 
second  time  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  a  mere  film 
still,  but  indicating  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
class  of  plants,  which  under  the  microscope  ex¬ 
hibit  in  their  leaves  and  flowers  [?]  many  points 
of  singular  elegance.  These  mosses,  like  the 
lichens,  decaying,  increase  the  film  of  soil, 
and  others  of  a  larger  growth  supply  their  places, 
and  run  themselves  the  same  round  of  growth  and 
decay.  By  and  by  funguses  of  various  kinds 
mingle  their  little  globes  and  umbfella-ljke  forms. 
Season  after  season  plants  perish  and  add  to  the 
soil,  which  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  depth 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  over  which  it  is 
laid,  the  cohesion  of  particles  being  broken  up  by 
the  operations  of  vegetable  life.  The  minute 
seeds  of  the  ferns  floating  on  the  breeze,  now 
find  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth  for  germination, 
and  their  beautiful  fronds  eventually  wave  in 
loveliness  to  the  passing  winds. 

“  Vegetable  forms  of  a  higher  order  gradually 
succeed  each  other  ;  each  series  perishing  in  due 
season,  and  giving  to  the  soil  additional  elements 
for  the  growth  of  plants  of  their  own  species  or 
those  of  others.  Flowering  herbs  find  a  genial 
home  on  the  once  bar®  rock ;  and  the  primrose 
pale,  the  purple  foxglove,  or  the  gaudy  poppy, 
open  their  flowers  to  the  joy  of  light.  The  shrub 
with  its  hardy  roots  interlaced  through  the  soil, 
and  binding  the  very  stones,  grows  rich  in  its 
bright  greenery.  Eventually  the  tree  springs 
from  the  soil,  and  where  once  the  tempest  heat  on 
the  bare  cold  rock,  is  now  the  lordly  and  branch¬ 
ing  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  its  thousand  leaves, 
affording  shelter  from  the  storm  for  bird  and  beast. 

“  Such  are  the  conditions  which  prevail  over 
nature  in  the  progress  of  vegetable  growth  ;  the 
green  matter  gathering  on  a  pond,  the  mildew  ac¬ 
cumulating  on  a  shaded  w'all,  being  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  process  which  is  to  end  in  the 
develojiment  of  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
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the  beautifully-tinted  flower  of  nature’s  most 
chosen  spot.” — Poetry  of  Science,  p.  343.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
any,  even  the  most  simple,  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  are  due  to  spontaneous  generation  ;  a 
supposition  against  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Hunt 
is  careful  to  warn  his  readers  in  another 
place,  where  he  says  : 

“  The  rapid  growth  of  Confervas  upon  water  has 
often  been  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  or  the  conversion  of  inor¬ 
ganic  elements  into  organic  forms ;  but  it  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  germ 
must  be  present,  otherwise  no  evidence  of  any¬ 
thing  like  organization  will  be  developed.  All 
the  conditions  required  for  the  production  of  ve¬ 
getable  life  appear  to  show,  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  kind  of  plant,  even  the  very  lowest 
in  the  scale,  to  be  formed  in  any  other  way  than 
from  an  embryo  in  which  are  contained  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  it,  and  the  arrangements  re¬ 
quired  for  the  various  processes  which  are  con¬ 
nected  witli  its  vitality.” — Poetry  of  Science, 
p.  342. 

Reverting  now,  after  this  long  digression, 
to  the  primary  organ,  the  cell,  we  must 
briefly  describe  the  two  other  important 
tissues  which  take  their  origin  from  the  cel¬ 
lular,  namely,  the  woody  and  the  vascular ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  various  parts 
they  play  in  the  vegetable  economy,  and 
their  varied  forms,  may  both  be  traced  to 
the  cell.  Thus,  the  woody  tissue,  to  which 
all  the  more  highly-organized  plants  owe 
their  strength  and  toughness,  consists  of 
elongated  cells,  and  these,  according  to  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy,  are  cylindrical, 
prismatical,  or  more  usually  spindle-shaped, 
or  having  the  form  of  long,  thin  filaments. 
It  is  this  form  of  tissue  that  enables  the 
plant  .in  which  it  occurs  to  sustain  the  force 
of  storms  and  other  casualties  ;  and  as  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  so  may  the 
woody  tissue  assume  the  character  of  their 

*  We  know  of  no  popular  scientific  book  more 
exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  unlearned  reader 
than  Mr.  Uunt’s  ‘  Poetry  of  Science.’  In  the  clearest 
and  most  perspicuous  language  the  author  conducts 
his  readers  through  the  wl.ole  range  of  physical 
science,  showing  that  in  all  things  “  the  true  is  the 
beautiful and  that  “  the  beautiful,  whether  it  is 
perceived  in  the  external  forms  of  matter,  associat¬ 
ed  in  the  harmonies  of  light  and  c  dor,  appreciated 
in  the  moilulations  of  sweet  sounds,  or  mingled  with 
tho<;e  influences  which  are,  as  the  inner  life  of  crea¬ 
tion,  appealing  to  the  soul  through  the  vesture 
which  covers  all  things,  is  the  natural  theme  of  the 
poet,  and  the  chosen  study  of  the  p.iilosopher.” 


bony  skeleton ;  for  without  this  woody  tis¬ 
sue,  the  largest  oak — w'ere  it  possible  for  an 
oak  or  any  other  tree  to  attain  any  consider¬ 
able  size  without  it — would  be  as  fragile  as  a 
mushroom,  in  wViich  no  woody  fibre  occurs. 

It  is  to  the  toughness  of  these  fibres  that 
hemp  owes  its  adaptability  to  the  many  im¬ 
portant  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
the  woody  fibres  of  this  and  other  plants 
used  in  a  similar  manner,  are  those  spoken 
of  as  bass-cells  in  the  following  extract  from 
Schleiden : 

“  Of  all  the  forms  of  cells,  the  wood  and  bass- 
cells  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  mankind.  The  different 
kinds  of  wood  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
microscope,  even  in  the  most  minute  fragments  ; 
the  distinction  of  the  most  consequence  is  that 
between  the  peculiar  wood  of  the  fir  and  pine 
tribe,  and  that  of  all  other  trees ;  and  this  is  per¬ 
ceptible  even  in  fossilized  wood.  The  ‘bass- 
cells’ are  the  longest  of  all ;  their  walls  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  thick  and  mostly  much  bent,  [?J  but 
very  rarely  marked  with  pores  or  spiral  fibres  ; 
only  in  the  silk-plant,  (Asclepias  Syriaca,)  the 
oleander,  and  allied  plants,  is  a  spiral  striation  of 
the  walls  observed.  No  other  bass-cells  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  microscope,  however 
different  may  he  the  plants  from  which  they  have 
been  taken.  The  bass-cells,  however,  on  account 
of  their  length  and  curvature,  supply  almost  the 
sole  material  of  our  woven  fabrics  and  cordage. 
As  I  have  already  observed,  plants  of  the  most 
different  kinds  are  used  for  these  purposes. 
Among  us,  flax  and  hemp  are  the  staple  ;  in  the 
Philippine  Isles,  the  bass  from  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  plantain  ;  in  Mexico,  the  leaves  of 
some  wild  species  of  pine-apple  furnish  a  similar 
substance.  The  New  Zealand  flax  has  recently 
become  of  some  importance  for  naval  purposes  ; 
this  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a  liliaceous 
plant.  Peculiar  fabrics  are  prepared  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  without  spinning  or  weaving, 
from  the  bass  of  the  lace-tree  {Palo  di  Laghetto 
of  the  Spaniards)  ;  and  in  Tahiti,  from  the  paper- 
mulberry. 

“  An  endless  variety  of  plants  are  used  for 
cordage,  for  almost  every  country  applies  its  own 
plants  to  this  purpose.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  in  Berlin,  I  once  obtained  a  little  piece  of 
string,  which  had  been  tied  round  a  wine-vase  in 
Pompeii,  and  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it 
had  been  prepared  from  the  easily  recognizable 
bass-cells  of  the  silk-plant,  (Asclepias  Syriaca,) 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  now  nowhere  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  use.” — The  Plant,  p.  50. 

The  third  kind  of  tissue  occurring  in 
plants  is  the  vascular,  and  consists  of  greatly- 
elongated  membranous  tubes  lined  with  a 
second  or  third  layer  of  membrane,  by 
which  the  original  wall  of  the  tubes  is 
thickened.  These  tubes  appear  to  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  apposition  of  a  number  of 
cells,  end  to  end,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  growth,  and  the  subsequent  obliteration 
of  their  membranous  walls  at  the  points  of 
contact ;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  compo¬ 
nent  cells  have  a  dotted,  or  reticulated,  an¬ 
nular,  or  spiral  appearance,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  lining  membrane  is 
deposited,  so  will  the  resulting  tubes  be 
dotted,  or  reticulated,  annular,  or  spiral  also. 
And  these  tubes  or  vessels  are  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  plant,  apparently  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  functions  they  are  destined  to 
perform  in  its  economy.  Thus,  the  spirally- 
lined  tubes,  named  spiral  vessels,  occur  only 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  medullary 
sheath,  or  that  layer  of  woody  fibre  and 
spiral  vessels  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  central  pith,  in  such  plants  as  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  wood  being  arranged  in 
concentric  zones  or  layers  around  a  central 
column  of  growth.  Tubes,  the  sides  of 
which  are  marked  by  pits,  or  dots,  or  lines, 
rings,  or  net- work,  are  termed  ducts ;  and 
are  distinguished  as  pitted,  dotted,  reticu¬ 
lated,  barred,  or  annulated,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  markings.  These  occur  only 
among  the  woody  matter,  and  are  sometimes 
very  large,  and  frequently  of  great  length, 
even  extending  from  one  end  of  a  plant  to 
another,  though  thirty  or  forty  feet  long ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  supple  walking  canes, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  in  reality  the 
stems  of  a  very  slender  palm.  The  large 
holes  observable  in  a  cross  section  of  these 
are  the  mouths  of  ducts,  as  are  also  the  large 
holes  seen  in  a  cross  section  of  the  oak  or 
any  other  wood. 

Of  the  organic  vesicles  before  described,  ! 
and  the  tubes  resulting  from  them,  is  vege¬ 
tation  exclusively  constituted ;  and  although 
any,  even  the  simplest  living  combination  of 
such  vesicles,  constitutes  a  plant,  yet,  as 
Liudley  well  observes,  “  this  simplicity  of 
nature  is  attended  by  very  complex  details 
of  arrangement,  as  is  shown  in  trees,  whose 
framework  is  knit  together  by  countless 
myriads  of  such  vesicles  and  tubes,  entan¬ 
gled  with  an  astonishing  intricacy  of  simple 
arrangement.’'  , 

At  the  close  of  the  extract  from  Lindley’s 
“  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  given  at  p.  359, 
occur  the  words,  “  the  sun  does  not  shine 
upon  two  degrees  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  identical ; 
for  every  latitude  has  a  Flora  of  its  own.” 
To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  sub-, 
ject,  this  assertion  may  appear  apocryphal ; 
yet  is  its  truth  entirely  confirmed  by  obser- 
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vation.  The  distribution  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  branches  of  botanical  science ;  and  not 
the  less  interesting,  from  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  power  of  adaptation  to  external 
circumstances  conferred  by  Creative  Wisdom 
upon  the  few  elementary  structures  which 
we  have  seen  go  to  make  up  the  infinitely 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  life.  But  although 
the  elementary  tissues  themselves  certainly 
possess  this  faculty,  yet  to  the  resulting  or¬ 
ganisms,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  seem 
to  be  denied;  we  might,  otherwise,  confi¬ 
dently  expect  to  meet  with  identical  forms 
under  every  physical  condition  of  the  globe, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  little  daisy,  which  bespangles  our 
meadows  with  its  brilliant  flower-heads,  is 
not  found  throughout  North  America ;  and, 
as  Schleiden  observes,  that  which  we  tread 
under  foot  as  an  insignificant  weed,  is  there 
reared  with  the  most  tender  care,  in  the 
botanic  gardens.  Then  again : 

“  From  the  southern  point  of  Africa  to  the 
North  Cape  in  Mageroe,  the  heaths  extend 
throughout  the  Old  World,  merely  leaping  over 
the  proper  tropical  regions.  With  the  same  lati¬ 
tudes,  the  same  climate,  and  similar  conditions  of 
soil,  we  find  not  a  single  species  of  true  heath  in 
all  America.  Other  allied  plants  replace  them — 
plants  which  at  least  belong  to  the  same  family 
(the  Ericaceae);  but  if  we  go  to  Australia  we  find, 
under  corresponding  conditions,  not  one  Ericace- 
ous  plant ;  but  in  their  place  appears  an  allied, 
but  wholly  peculiar  family  of  plants — the  Epacris 
tribe.  In  a  little  coraer  of  Asia  grows  the  tea- 
shrub  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  absence  of  cor¬ 
responding  climatal  influences  in  all  the  rest  ot 
the  world  that  confines  the  tea  to  China.  In  a 
small  girdle  on  the  Andes  of  the  northern  half  of 
South  America  grows  the  race  of  Peruvian-bark 
trees.  Is  there  no  spot  on  all  the  earth  in  which 
the  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  soil  coin¬ 
cide  ?  Enough  :  even  one  single  example  would 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  upon  the  globe  a  mode  of  distribution  of  plants 
which  is  not  produced  by  the  conditions  of  vege¬ 
tation  at  present  understood,  nor  can  be  explained 
by  them.” — The  Plant,  p.  240. 

Yet,  connected  with  this  seeming  irregu¬ 
larity,  there  is  in  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plants  an  admirable  order,  in  which 
certain  grand  features  of  vegetation  succeed 
each  other,  in  dependence  on  certain  physical 
conditions  to  which  the  other  forms  do  not 
appear  to  be  amenable.  “  Observers,”  says 
Humboldt,  “  who,  in  short  periods  of  time, 
have  passed  .over  vast  tracts  of  land,  and 
ascended  lofty  mountains,  in  which  climates 
were  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  strata,  one  above 
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another,  must  have  been  early  impressed  by 
the  regularity  with  which  vegetable  forms 
are  distributed.”  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
Schleiden,  who  conducts  his  reader  in  an 
imaginary  tour  from  the  ice-fields  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  North  to  the  ever-luxuriant  scenery  of 
the  tropics. 

“  If,”  he  says,  “  from  the  snow-covered  ice-plains 
of  the  extreme  North — where  the  red-snow  Alga 
alone  reminds  us  of  the  existence  of  vegetable  or¬ 
ganization — we  turn  toward  the  South,  a  girdle 
first  expands  before  us,  in  which  mosses  and  lich¬ 
ens  clothe  the  soil,  and  a  peculiar  vegetation  of  low 
plants,  with  subterranean,  perennial  stems,  and 
generally  large,  handsome  flowers — the  so-called 
Alpine  plants — gives  a  special  character  to  Na¬ 
ture.  Almost  all  the  plants  form  little,  flattened, 
separate  tufts;  Pyrola,  Andromeda,  Pedicularis, 
Cochlearia,  poppies,  crow-foots,  and  others,  are 
the  characteristic  genera  of  this  Flora — in  which 
no  tree,  no  shrub  flourishes.  Leaving  this  region 
— which  botanists  call  the  region  of  mosses  and 
saxifrages,  or,  after  one  of  the  founders  of  geo¬ 
graphical  botany,  Wahlenberg’s  region — we  go 
southwards.  And  at  first  we  see  little  low  bushes 
of  birches;  then  more  compacted  woods,  into  which 
the  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees  assemble ; 
and  we  at  last  find  ourselves  in  a  second  great 
zone  of  vegetation,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
woods  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  conifers, 
which  thus  impress  a  peculiar  character  upon  the 
Flora.  Firs  and  pines,  Siberian  stone-pines  and 
larches,  form  great,  widely-extended  masses  of 
forest ;  by  brooks,  and  on  damp  soil,  occur  the 
willow  and  the  alder.  On  dry  hills  grow  the 
reindeer  lichen  and  Iceland  moss.  In  the  cran¬ 
berry,  cloudberry,  and  the  currant,  Nature  gives 
spontaneously,  though  sparingly,  food ;  and  a  rich 
Flora  of  variegated  flowers  serves  for  the  decoration  1 
of  the  zone,  which  stretches,  in  Scandinavia,  to  the 
already-mentioned  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation 
of  wheat ;  but  in  Russia  and  Asia,  almost  to  Kasan 
and  Yakutzk.  We  will  call  it  the  zone  of  the  co¬ 
nifers.  Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drontheim, 
the  culture  of  fruits  begins,  though  sparingly  ; 
soon  appears  the  sturdy  oak,  called,  with  rather  too 
much  poetic  license,  ‘  the  German ;’  in  Schoonen, 
Zealand,  Scleswick,  and  Holstein,  flourish  the 
first  woods  of  beech.  In  about  the  latitude  of 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  another  tree  joins  com¬ 
pany,  which  in  its  bold,  picturesque  mode  of 
branching,  takes  its  stand  beside  the  oak — which, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  as  well  as  the  utility 
of  its  fruit,  it  far  surpasses — namely,  the  noble 
chesnut. 

“  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Caucasus 
form  the  southern  limit  of  the  zone ;  in  the  more 
eastern  portion  of  which  the  lime  and  elm  contri¬ 
bute  so  abundantly  to  the  composition  of  the  for¬ 
ests,  that  the  former  even  withstands  the  devasta¬ 
tion  which  the  Esthonians  make,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  shoes  from  its  base.  In  the  hop,  the 
ivy,  and  clematis,  we  find  here  Uie  first  represent- 

lives  of  the  tropical  climbers.  The  smiling  green 
gf  the  meadows  alternates  with  the  gloomy  sha¬ 


dows  of  the  forest ;  and  Man  has  taken  possession 
of  the  earth,  restraining  the  wild  vegetation  to  that 
absolutely  needful  for  wood  and  hay,  and  rich  crops 
reward  his  industry.  We  leave  this  zone  of  the 
deciduous  w  oods,  to  scale  the  rocky  barrier  of  the 
Alps,  with  which  a  wise  Providence  has  confined 
the  German  on  the  South,  which  he  too  inquisi¬ 
tively  scaled,  to  fetch  from  the  sensual  and  cor¬ 
rupted  South  infinite  misery,  and  a  chronic  sick¬ 
ness,  wasting  his  people  for  centuries. 

“  Here  suddenly  appear  quite  diflerent  plants ; 
with  the  great  woods  of  trees,  the  coriaceous 
shining  leaves  of  which  last  through  the  mild 
winter,  and  round  the  mighty  stems  of  which 
climb  the  vine  and  flame-colored  bignonias,  unite 
the  similar  bushes  of  myrtle,  tinus,  arbutus;  and 
pistachio.  Here  and  there  the  dwarf  palm  is  met 
with.  Labiate  plants  and  crucifers,  and  fair- 
flowered  rock-roses,  replace  in  summer  the  spring 
Flora  of  scented  hyacinth  and  narcissus ;  but 
rarely,  even  in  the  most  favored  spots,  is  the  eye 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  evergreen  leaves,  or 
the  glaring  play  of  color  of  the  naked,  jagged, 
mountain  chains,  gladdened  by  the  mild  radiance 
of  verdant  meadow's. 

“  In  recompense,  mankind  has,  in  this  zone  of 
evergreen  woods,  seized  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
Hesperides.  It  is 

‘  The  land  where  the  citrons  blow, 

Through  the  dark-green  leaves  the  gold  oranges 
glow.’ 

But  onward,  ever  onward,  strives  the  insatiable 
son  of  lapetus ;  no  legend  of  African  deserts,  no 
death-news  of  the  many  adventurous  travellers 
w’ho  have  gone  forth  to  seek  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  frighten  him  back,  (in  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Canary  Isles,  is,  indeed,  no  longer 
found  the  gigantic  dog,  from  which,  as  Pliny  told, 
the  islands  derived  their  name ;  but  Flora  gives 
for  booty  richest  treasure,  which  she,  by  aid  of 
the  tropical  sun,  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
the  soil,  moistened  by  the  vapors  of  the  ocean. 
Round  .sycamores  twine  mighty  Bissus  stems ; 
capers  and  Bauhineas  interlace  in  the  thickets  of 
balsamic  shrubs ;  the  slender  date  palm  soars  aloft, 
and  the  baobab  grows  up  into  gigantic  ma.s.ses  of 
wood. 

“  The  wondrous  Cactus-like  forms  of  the  leaf¬ 
less  spurges,  distinguished  by  their  poisonous  or 
pleasant-flavored  sweet  milk,  as  the  case  may  be, 
betray  a  peculiar  formative  pow'er  in  nature;  and 
the  dragon-tree  in  the  garden  of  Crotava,  in  Ten- 
eriffe,  a  gigantic  arborescent  lily  plant,  recounts 
to  the  musing  listener  the  traditions  of  thousands 
of  years. 

“  Six  zones  of  vegetation  have  we  thus  passed 
through  in  which  the  continually-increasing  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate  called  forth  ever  a  different 
— ever  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  we  con¬ 
clude  our  w'anderings,  after  a  short  rest  under  the 
five-thousand-yeared  I)raca.‘nas,  by  climbing  the 
Pic  of  Teyde.  Man  has  taken  possession  of  the 
soil  of  the  plain  at  its  foot,  and  dislodged  the  orig¬ 
inal  vegetation.  Through  vineyards  and  maize- 
fields  we  ascend,  till  the  shades  of  the  evergreen 
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bay-laurel  surround  us.  Trees  of  the  lace-bark 
tribe  and  similar  plants  succeed.  We  wander  for 
a  time  throiig^h  a  zone  of  evergreen  forest  trees. 
At  a  height  of  4,000  feet  we  lose  the  plants  which 
had  so  far  accompanied  us.  A  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  peculiar  plants  mark  a  quickly-traversed 
zone  of  deciduous  trees,  and  we  come  among  the 
resinous  trunks  of  the  Canary-pine.  A  zone  of 
conifers  shields  us  from  the  sun’s  rays  up  to  a 
height  of  6,000  feet,  then  the  vegetation  suddenly 
becomes  low — from  humble  bushes  it  passes  into 
a  Flora  which  bears  all  the  characters  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  plants,  till  finally  the  naked  rock  sets  a  limit 
to  all  organic  life,  and  no  snow  and  ice  bedeck 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  only  because  its 
height  of  12,236  feet  does  not,  in  a  position  so  near 
the  tropics,  extend  up  to  the  region  of  eternal 
snow.  Counting  by  the  limits  of  vegetation,  we 
have  re-surveyed,  in  a  few  hours’  climb,  the  wide 
way  from  Spitzbergen  to  tbe  Canaries,  an  extent 
of  more  than  fifty  degrees  of  latitude.” — The 
Plants  p.  243. 

As,  under  the  head  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  we  must  confine  our 
attention  to  a  few  only  of  the  more  striking 
groups,  we  will,  in  the  first  place,  make  a 
few  observations  upon  the  liighly-curious 
Orchidacece,  so  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Lindley 
well  observes,  “  for  the  unusual  figure  of 
their  irregular  flowers,  which  sometimes  re¬ 
present  an  insect,  sometimes  a  helmet  with 
the  visor  up.”  These  beautiful  flowers  “are 
rich  in  every  shade  or  variety  of  color ;  in 
their  habits  airy  and  fantastic,  but  always 
elegant,  replete  with  the  richest  and  strongest 
aromatic  perfumes,  or  emitting  the  most  re¬ 
freshing  and  delicate  odors,  portraying  in  the 
extraordinary  formation  of  their  flowers  the 
entire  scope  of  animated  nature — beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  ;  nor  has  the  human 
species  even  escaped  their  mimic  carica¬ 
tures.”  Any  one  who  has  the  opportunity, 
may  verify  the  above  observations  by  visiting 
the  orchideous houses  at  Kew,  where  numbers 
of  these  highly-curious  plants  may  generally 
be  seen  in  flower ;  or,  wanting  that  opportu¬ 
nity,'  let  him  turn  over  the  plates  of  Mr. 
Bateman’s  magnificent  work  on  the  Orchida- 
ceae  of  Mexico,  or  the  equally  splendid  work* 
just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Reeve.  This 
last-named  volume  presents,  indeed,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  which  are  confined  to  the 
plants  of  any  particular  region,  since  in  its 
spirited  illustrations  are  represented  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  more  curious  and  striking  forms 
of  orchids,  from  various  parts  of  the  world  ; 


*  “  A  Century  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  selected 
from  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine.”  London : 
Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve,  King  William  street, 
Strand.  1849. 


and  in  the  exquisite  illustrations  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  book  full  justice  has  been  rendered,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  it  can  be  rendered  upon  paper, 
to  the  oddly-formed  and  often  brilliantly- 
colored  flowers  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
tribe  of  plants.  The  geographical  range  of 
the  Orchidacese  is  very  extensive,  since  they 
occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  “  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  verge  of  the  frozen  zone,  and 
in  climates  remarkable  for  dryness.”  Groves, 
marshes,  and  meadows  are  their  favorite 
haunts  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  of  these,  the 
terrestrial  species,  our  own  islands  furnish 
about  forty  interesting  examples,  some  of 
which,  as  the  curious  bee,  fly,  and  late  spider 
Orchises  (Ophrys  apifera,  muscifera,  and 
arachnites,)  the  pretty  dwarf  dark- winged 
Orchis  ustulata,  the  sweet  musk-scented 
Her  minium  Monorchis,  the  droll  man- Orchis 
(Aceros  anthropophora,)  and  several  others, 
select  for  their  habitats  dry  calcareous  pas¬ 
tures  and  woody  spots  ;  others,  as  the  minute 
marsh-Orchis  (Malaxis  paludosn,)  the  coral- 
root  (Corallorhiza  innaia,)  and  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Orchis  [Orchis  latifoHa,)  prefer  wet 
spongy  bogs  and  marshy  localities;  while 
others,  again,  as  the  green- winged  Orchis 
[Orchis  Morio,)  grow  in  meadows.  All 
these  depend  upon  the  soil  for  their  food ;  or 
if,  as  in  a  few  apparent  cases,  some  of  the 
orchideous  denizens  of  temperate  climes 
depend  upon  organized  matter  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  they  are  not  so  entirely  independent  of 
the  soil  as  the  splendid  epiphytal  species  of 
the  tropical  forests,  ij  here,  as  Lindley  well 
observes,  “the  orchidaceous  plants  flourish 
in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  no 
longer  seeking  their  nutriment  from  the  soil, 
but  clinoringr  to  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees, 
to  stones  and  bare  rocks,  where  they  vege¬ 
tate  among  ferns  and  other  shade-loving 
plants  in  countless  thousands;”  and  there 
“  they  often  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  forest,  occupying  the  forked  branches  of 
living  trees,  or  the  prostrate  trunks  of  fallen 
timber,  over  which,  in  company  with  ferns 
and  parasitical  Aroideae,  they  climb  and  trail 
in  every  direction,  until  they  adorn  the  one 
with  bright  hues  and  rich  odors  foreign  to 
their  nature,  and  render  the  others  more 
beautiful  in  death,  than  in  the  full  vigor  of 
health.” 

We  thus,  in  the  same  natural  order,  have 
two  groups  of  plants  flourishing  wdth  equal 
luxuriance  under  tw  o  opposite  conditions ; 
the  one,  fixed  in  the  soil  by  their  roots,  and 
deriving  the  chief  portion  if  not  the  whole  of 
their  food  from  the  ground  in  which  they 
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grow,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  terrestrial 
plants ;  the  other,  using  a  block  of  wood  or 
a  stone  merely  as  a  support  or  holdfast, 
over  which  extend  their  aerial  roots  without 
penetrating,  and  having  no  other  source  of 
nutriment  than  the  damp  heated  atmosphere 
which  constantly  surrounds  them,  and  from 
which  the  plants  are  supplied  with  food  by 
the  action  of  their  aerial  roots,  which,  in 
these  cases,  perform  the  twofold  office  of 
claspers  and  feeders ;  the  two  groups,  by 
constitutional  modiBcations  of  the  simple 
tissues  entering  into  their  structure,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  occupying  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  to  them  among  the  works  of 
creation. 


Other  examples  of  this  power  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  external  circumstances,  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Algae  or  sea-weed  class,  which 


are  plants  of  a  rather  low  organization,  as 
before  mentioned ;  and  among  these  may 
also  be  seen,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  climate,  depth  of  water,  and  other  exter¬ 
nal  influences  in  controlling  their  geographi¬ 
cal  range.  Even  on  our  own  shores  some¬ 


thing  of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed.  In  a 
clever  little  book  by  Dr.  Harvey,  the  pro¬ 
found  Algologist,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Van  Voorst,*  the  author  thus  addresses 


himself  to  his  readers,  who  are  presumed  to 
be  occasional  visitors  to  the  sea-shore : 


“  I  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  which  characterizes  what  is  termed  the 
litoral  zone,  or  that  belt  of  rock  or  shingle  which 
extends  from  high-water  to  low-water  mark. 
Within  this  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  sea¬ 
weeds  of  our  latitude  is  produced ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few’  stragglers 
that  extend  into  deeper  water,  occur  within  the 
limit  of  two,  or,  at  most,  four  fathoms,  beyond  the 
lowest  water  of  spring-tides. 

“  Sea-weeds  are  usually  classed  by  botanists  in 
three  great  groups,  each  of  which  contains  seve¬ 
ral  families,  which  are  again  divided  into  genera ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  one  or 
many  species.  The  number  of  species  as  yet  de¬ 
tected  on  the  British  coasts  is  about  370,  and 
they  are  grouped  into  106  genera.  I  cannot,  in 
this  place,  enter  into  the  niceties  of  classification 
to  which  botanists  resort  in  working  out  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  plants,  but  must  coniine  myself  to 
the  general  features  of  the  great  groups,  and  their 

*  “The  Sea-Side  Book ;  being  an  introduction  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  British  Coasts.”  No  one 
should  visit  the  sea  side  without  a  copy  of  this  little 
volume  ;  which  will  be  found  an  admirable  exposi¬ 
tor  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  birds,  shells,  sea¬ 
weeds,  land- plants,  zoophytes,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  commonly  met  with  upon  our 
coasts.  Our  extracts  are  necessarily  taken  from  the 
botanical  portion  of  the  book,  but  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  treated  in  an  equally  pleasing  style. 


distribution.  Taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
present  themselves  to  us  on  the  shore,  and  limit¬ 
ing  each  by  its  most  obvious  character,  that  of 
color,  we  may  observe,  that  the  group  of  green 
sea-w’eeds  {Chlorospermetc)  abound  near  high- 
water  mark,  and  in  shallow  tide-pools  within  the 
tidal  limit ;  that  the  olive-colored  (Melannsrper- 
mete)  cover  all  exposed  rocks,  feebly  commencing 
at  the  margin  of  high  w’ater,  and  increasing  in 
luxuriance  with  increasing  depth,  through  the 
whole  belt  of  exposed  rock  ;  but  that  the  majority 
of  them  cease  to  grow  soon  after  they  reach  a 
depth  which  is  never  laid  bare  to  the  intluence  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  that  the  red  sea-w’eeds 
{Rhodospermea^)  gradually  increase  in  numbers, 
and  in  purity  of  color,  as  they  recede  from  high- 
water  mark,  or  grow  in  places  where  they  enjoy 
a  perfect  shade,  or  nearly  total  absence  of  light, 
and  are  never  exposed  to  the  air,  or  subjected  to  a 
violent  change  of  temperature.” — The  Sea-sid' 
Book,  p.  66* 

In  reference  to  the  general  distribution  of 
these  three  great  series  of  sea-weeds,  Dr. 
Harvey,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  “  Manual 
of  British  Algae,”*  observes  that  the  olice 
senes  “  increases  as  we  approach  the  trop¬ 
ics,  where  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  species, 
though  ^perhaps  not  of  individuals that  the 
red  series  “  chiefly  abounds  in  the  temperate 
zones,  being  most  luxuriant  in  form  and  rich 
in  species  from  the  55th  to  the  46th  degree, 
and  that  it  rapidly  diminishes  towards  the 
equator  after  it  has  passed  the  35th  while 
the  green  series  “  forms  the  majority  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Polar  seas,  is  particularly 
abundant  (Conjerree)  in  the  colder  temperate 
zone,  and  in  its  lowest  forms  (  Ulva)  equally 
distributed  through  all.”  Some  of  the 
plants  comprised  in  this  series  especially 
show  the  power  of  adaptation  exercised  even 
by  these  humble  forms  of  vegetation ;  and 
this  is  illustrated  by  one  species  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  which  Dr.  Harvey  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  readers  in  tl.e  following  ex¬ 
tract  : 

“  Vegetation,  at  least  with  its  most  obvious 
features,  ceases  in  the  south  at  a  much  lower 
parallel  than  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Antarctic  lands  appear  to  be  perfectly  bar¬ 
ren,  producing  not  even  an  Ulva,  But  the  fact 
of  the  great  adaptability  of  plants  of  this  family 
to  different  climates,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  last  land  plant  collected  by  the  acute  natural¬ 
ist  attached  to  our  Antarctic  expedition.  The  last 
plant  that  struggles  with  perpetual  winter  was 
gathered  at  Cockburn  Island,  64®  S.  (a  latitude 
no  greater  than  that  of  Archangel,  where  the 
vine  is  said  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,)  and  this 
proved  to  be  an  Ulva  (17.  crispa,)  identical  with  a 
small  species  which  may  often  be  seen  in  this 

♦  Van  Voorst,  1842. 
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country  on  old  thatch,  or  on  damp  walls  and 
rocks,  forming  extensive  patches  of  small  green 
leaves.” — The  Seaside  Book,  p.  59. 

Another  species  belonging  to  this  green 
series — C odium  tomentosum — is  equally  wide¬ 
ly  distributed,  since  it  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  north  of  Europe  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  appears  to  be 
equally  common  in  the  Pacific,  extending 
along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent;  and  is  also  found  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  and  on  the  shores  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  plants  have  no  root,  properly  so 
called  ;  that  is,  the  organ  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow, 
performs  none  of  the  absorbing  functions 
proper  to  the  roots  of  flowering  plants ;  its 
chief,  if  not  its  sole  office,  appearing  to  be 
that  of  fixing  the  plant,  the  whole  surface  of 
which  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  ab¬ 
sorption.  So  that  where  the  marine  Algae, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  become  detached 
from  their  moorings  and  float  about  in  the 
water,  they  do  not  perish  so  long  as  they 
are  submerged.  The  “gulf- weed,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  from  its  great  abundance,  in 
the  form  of  patches  or  fields  of  vast  extent, 
has  always  attracted  the  notice  of  voyagers 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  an  Alga,  bearing  the 
name  of  Sargassura,  (the  Sargasso  of  the 
Spaniards.)  That  this  plant  continues  to 
grow  and  flourish  while  floating  freely  in  the 
ocean,  unattached  to  rock  or  shore  by  any¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  root,  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  have  examined  it ;  since  the  limit 
between  the  old  and  young  portions  of  the 
plant  are  clearly  defined. 

Some  of  the  marine  Algae  attain  to  a  vast 
size,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  second  edition  of  Harvey’s  “  Man¬ 
ual,”  now  in  the  press 

“  The  plants  of  this  family  are  almost  all  of 
large  size,  and  many  of  them  gigantic,  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  bulk  any  other  marine  vegetables. 
Tlie  Oar-weeds  and  Tangle  of  our  own  coasts 
have  frequently  stems  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
fronds  expanding  from  their  summits  to  as  great 
a  length;  and  the  sea-thong  (^Chorda)  often  mea¬ 
sures  forty  feet  in  length.  But  these  dimensions 
are  small  compared  with  their  kindred  on  the 


*  This  second  edition  of  the  “  Manual”  will  be 
found  an  admirable  introductory  or  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  same  author’s  “  Phycologia  Britannica  ” 
hereafter  spoken  of.  It  will  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  wherein  the  genera  of  British  marine 
Alg»  are  beautifully  figured  from  original  drawaugs 
by  the  author. 


shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Nereocystis,  a 
plant  of  this  family  inhabiting  the  north-western 
shores  of  America,  has  a  stem  no  thicker  than  a 
whipcord,  but  upwards  of  three  liundred  feet  in 
length,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  huge  vehicle,  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  barrel,  and  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  tuft  of  upwards  of  fifty  forked  leaves, 
each  from  thirty  to  foity  feet  in  length.  The 
vesicle,  being  filled  with  air,  buoys  up  this  im¬ 
mense  frond,  which  lies  stretched  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea ;  here  the  sea-otter  has  liis  favor¬ 
ite  lair,  resting  himself  upon  the  vesicle,  or  hiding 
among  the  leaves  while  he  pursues  his  fishing. 
The  chord-like  stem  which  anchors  this  floating 
tree  must  be  of  considerable  strength ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  it  used  as  a  fishing-line  by  the 
natives  of  the  coast.  But  great  as  is  the  length 
of  this  sea- weed,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  Macrocys- 
tis,  though  the  leaves  and  air-vessels  of  that  plant 
are  of  small  dimensions.  In  the  Nereocystis  the 
stem  is  unbranched ;  in  Macrocystis  it  branches 
as  it  approaches  the  surface,  and  afterwards  di¬ 
vides  by  repeated  forkings,  each  division  bear¬ 
ing  a  leaf,  until  there  results  a  floating  mass  of 
foliage  some  hundreds  of  square  yards  in  super¬ 
ficial  extent.  It  is  said  that  the  stem  of  this  plant 
is  sometimes  1,600  feet  in  length.  These  are  the 
most  lengthy  of  the  family;  there  are  others 
whose  fronds  w’ould  weigh  more.  The  Lessonicc, 
which  inhabit  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Laminarian 
zone  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Chili,  have  branching  trunks  of  consid¬ 
erable  diameter  and  length,  each  branch  crowned 
with  bunches  of  long  ribbon-like  leaves,  and  the 
whole  plant  resembling  a  submarine  arborescent 
aloe  of  large  size.  The  Eckloniw,  a  noble  genus 
with  pinnated  fronds,  may  be  compared  to  subma¬ 
rine  palm-trees.  The  best  known  species,  E. 
buccinalis,  the  trumpet-weed  of  South  Africa,  has  a 
stem  often  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,<^vhere  it  is  solid,  gradual¬ 
ly  widening  upwards  and  becoming  hollow',  and 
crowned  with  a  fan-shaped  cluster  of  leaves,  each 
twelve  feet  long  or  more.  The  stem  of  this 
plant,  w  hen  dried,  is  often  used  in  the  colony  as 
a  siphon ;  and  by  the  native  herdsmen  formed 
into  a  trumpet,  for  collecting  the  cattle  at  even¬ 
ing.” — Harvey^ s  British  Algcc,  2nd  Edition, 
p.  27. 

All  the  species  of  British  Algae  will  be 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Dr,  Harvey  in  his 
elaborate  work,  “  Phycologia  Britannica 
two  volumes  of  which  are  now  completed, 
and  the  third  is  in  progress.  It  will  contain 
a  figure  and  description  of  every  know’n 
British  species  ;  the  figures  are  exquisitely 
drawn  on  the  stone  by  the  author  himself, 
and  accurately  colored  ;  the  characters  and 
descriptions  are  also  correctly  and  clearly 
given.  This  work  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  botanist ;  and,  even  as  ornamental 
volumes,  they  w'ould  by  no  means  be  out  of 
place  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  since 
1  the  brilliant  colors  and  delicate  forms  of  by 
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far  the  greater  number  of  the  Algae  render 
their  pictorial  representations,  even  as  works 
of  art,  especially  when  executed  in  the  style 
of  those  in  Dr.  Harvey’s  book,  exceedingly 
ornamental,  and  must  command  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all,  whether  naturalists  or  not. 

Leaving  now  the  ocean  and  its  vegetation, 
we  will  for  a  while  accompany  an  active  and 
enterprising  naturalist  to  a  part  of  the  world 
hitherto  comparatively  little  botanically  ex¬ 
plored.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker  has  reached  the  Himalayan 
range  from  Calcutta,  explored  several  of  its 
recesses,  discovered  a  number  of  new  plants, 
sent  drawings  and  descriptions  to  England, 
where  his  father.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  as  edi¬ 
tor,  and  the  Messrs.  Reeve,  as  publishers,  have 
made  known  the  first  result  of  the  doctor’s 
botanical  mission,  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
folio  plates  of  ten  new  species  of  Rhododen¬ 
dron,  native  to  the  neighborhood  of  Dar¬ 
jeeling,  in  Sikkim- Himalay ah  mountains  ;  a 
locality  with  much  justice  described  by  the 
author,  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
noble  plants  here  so  splendidly  figured,  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  genus  in  the  Old 
World.  From  the  following  extracts,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery  amid  which  the 
species  depicted  were  collected. 

“  The  mountain  Sinchul,  upon  a  spur  of  which, 
looking  north,  Darjeeling  stands,  attains  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  9,000  feet,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  next 
Nepal,  rises  another  conspicuous  mountain,  Ton- 
glo,  reaching  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  Due  north 
of  Darjeeling,  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty  miles, 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  great  snowy  range, 
having  for  its  principal  feature  the  peak  of  Kin- 
chin-junga,  which  has  lately  been  ascertained  to 
be  28,172  feet  in  elevation,  the  loftiest  mountain 
yet  known  in  the  world.  Dr.  Hooker  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  first  impressions  of  this  scene — 
‘  Much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  beauty  of  Himalayan  scenery,  my 
highest  expectations  have  been  surpassed  !  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Darjeeling  on  a  rainy,  misty  day,  which 
did  not  allow  me  to  see  ten  yards  in  any  direction, 
much  less  to  descry  the  Snowy  Range,  distant 
sixty  miles,  in  a  straight  line.  Early  next  morning 
I  caught  my  first  view,  and  I  literally  held  my 
breath  in  awe  and  admiration.  Six  or  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  ranges  of  forest-clad  mountains,  as  high  as 
that  whereon  I  stood,  (8,000  feet,)  intervened  be¬ 
tween  me  and  a  dazzling  white  pile  of  snow-clad 
mountains,  among  which  the  giant  peak  of  Kin- 
chin-junga  rose  20,000  feet  above  the  lofty  point 
from  which  I  gazed  !  Owing  to  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  snow  appeared  to  my  fancy 
but  a  few  miles  off,  and  the  loftiest  mountain  at 
only  a  day’s  joumey.  The  heavenward  outline 
was  projected  against  a  pale-blue  sky  ;  while  lit¬ 
tle  detached  patches  of  mist  clung  here  and  there 
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to  the  highest  peaks,  and  were  tinged  golden  yel¬ 
low,  or  rosy  red,  by  the  rising  sun,  which  touched 
these  elevated  points  long  ere  it  reached  the  lower 
position  I  occupied. 

“  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Himalaya  range  at 
early  morning.  As  the  sun’s  rays  dart  into  the 
many  valleys  which  lie  between  the  snowy 
mountains  and  Darjeeling,  the  stagnant  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  low  recesses  becomes  quickly 
heated ;  heavy  masses  of  vapor — dense,  white, 
and  keenly  defined,  arise  from  the  hollows,  meet 
over  the  crests  of  the  hills,  cling  to  the  forests  on 
their  summits,  enlarge,  unite,  and  ascend  rapidly 
to  the  rarefied  regions  above — a  phenomenon  so 
suddenly  developed  that  the  consequent  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  spectator’s  gaze  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  scenery  beyond  looks  like  the  work  of  magic. 
Such  is  the  region  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons.” 
— Preface,  p.  6. 

The  particular  locality  of  this  grand  re¬ 
gion,  where  several  of  the  species  were  met 
with,  is  thus  more  particularly  described : 

“  It  was  on  the  ascent  of  Tonglo,  a  mountain 
on  the  Nepalese  frontier,  that  I  beheld  the  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  in  all  their  magnificence  and  luxuri¬ 
ance.  At  7,000  feet,  where  the  woods  were  still 
dense  and  sub-tropical,  mingling  with  ferns, 
Pothos,  peppers,  and  figs,  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  the  large  lily-like  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
Dalhousiaj,*  dropping  from  the  epiphytal  plants 
on  the  enormous  oaks  overhead,  and  mixed  with 
the  egg-like  flowers  of  a  new  Magnoliaceous 
tree,  which  fall  before  expanding,  and  diffuse  a 
powerful  aromatic  odor,  more  strong,  but  far  less 
sweet,  than  that  of  the  Rhododendron.  So  con¬ 
spicuous  were  these  two  blossoms,  that  my  rude 
guide  called  out — ‘  Here  are  lilies  and  eggs,  sir, 
growing  out  of  the  ground !’  No  bad  compari¬ 
son.  Passing  the  region  of  tree-ferns,  walnut 
and  chesnut,  yet  still  in  that  of  the  alder,  birch, 
large-leaved  oak,  (whose  leaves  are  often  eighteen 
inches  long,)  we  enter  that  of  the  broad-spathed 
Arum,  (which  raises  a  crested  head  like  that  of 
the  Cobra  de  Capel,)  the  Kadsura,  Stauntonia, 
Convallaria,  and  many  Rosacese.  The  paths  are 
here  much  steeper,  carried  along  narrow  ridges 
or  over  broken  masses  of  rock,  wdiich  are  scaled 


*  Two  plates  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
this  fine  plant;  the  first  represents  the  entire  shrub, 
which  has  a  very  straggling  habit,  is  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  always  grows  upon  the  trunks 
of  other  trees,  especially  oaks  and  magnolias.  The 
author  calls  it  parasitical ;  but  it  is  more  probably 
merely  an  epiphyte,  using  the  trunk  as  a  support, 
without  deriving  any  nutriment  from  it.  The 
second  plate  represents  a  branch  of  this  tree,  with  a 
head  of  its  noble  flowers,  each  of  which  is  about 
“  or  4  inches  long,  and  as  broad  at  the  mouth ; 
campanulate,  white,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of 
rose ;  in  size  and  color,  and  general  shape,  almost 
resembling  that  of  the  white  Bourbon  lily,  {Lilium 
candidum,)  and  very  fragrant.”  This  and  the  other 
species  will  be  splendid  additions  to  our  gardens 
and  shrubberies. 
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by  the  aid  of  interwoven  roots  of  trees.  On  these 
rocks  gjow  Ilymenophylla,  a  few  Orchideaj,  Be¬ 
gonia,  Cyrtandacreae,  Aroideae  of  curious  forms  ; 
the  anomalous  genus  Streptolirion  of  Edgeworth, 
and  various  Cryptogamia ;  and  the  Rhododendron 
arboreum  is  first  met  with,  its  branches  often 
loaded  with  pendulous  mosses  and  lichens,  espe¬ 
cially  Usnea  and  Borrera.  Along  the  flat  ridges, 
towards  the  top,  the  yew  appears,  with  scattered 
trees  of  Rhododendron  argenteum,  succeeded  by 
R.  CampbelliaB.  At  the  very  summit,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  wood  consists  of  this  last  species, 
amongst  which,  and  next  in  abundance,  occurs 
the  R.  barbatum,  with  here  and  there,  especially 
on  the  eastern  slopes,  R.  Falconer!.  Mixed  with 
these  are  Pyri,  Pruni,  maples,  barberries,  and 
Azaleas,  Olea,  Ilex,  Limonia,  Hydrangea,  several 
Caprifoliaceae,  Gaultheria,  and  Andromeda ;  the 
apple  and  the  rose  are  most  abundant.  Staun- 
tonia,  with  its  glorious  racemes  of  purple  flowers, 
creeps  over  all ;  so  do  Kadsura  and  Ochna ;  whilst 
a  currant,  with  erect  racemes,  grows  epiphytally 
on  Rhododendron  and  on  Pyrus. 

“The  habits  of  the  Rhododendrons  diflTer  con¬ 
siderably,  and,  confined  as  I  was  to  one  favorable 
spot  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  I  had  ample  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  four  of  them.  R.  Campbellia;,  the  only  one 
in  full  flower  early  in  May,  is  the  most  prevalent, 
the  ropes  of  my  tent  spanning  an  area  between 
three  of  them.  Some  were  a  mass  of  scarlet 
blossom,  displaying  a  sylvan  scene  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description.  Mr.  Nightingale’s  Rhodo¬ 
dendron-groves,*  I  thought,  may  surpass  these  in 
form  and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  or  in  outline  of 
individual  specimens ;  but  for  splendor  of  color 
those  of  the  Himalaya  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  Butea  frondosa  of  the  plains.  Many  of  their 
trunks  spread  from  the  centre  thirty  or  forty  feet 
every  way,  and  together  form  a  hemispherical 
mass,  often  forty  yards  across,  and  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height  !  The  stems  and  branches 
of  these  aged  trees,  gnarled  and  rugged,  the  bark 
dark  colored,  and  clothed  with  spongy  moss, 
often  bend  down  and  touch  the  ground  ;  the  fo¬ 
liage  is,  moreover,  scanty,  dark  green,  and  far 
from  graceful ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  gor¬ 
geous  coloring  of  the  blossoms,  the  trees,  wnen 
out  of  flower,  like  the  fuchsias  of  Cape  Horn,  are 
the  gloomy  denizens  of  a  most  gloomy  region.” — 
p.  13. 

But  we  must  leave  this  elevated  region, 
with  its  gorgeous  floral  decorations,  and,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Harvey,  again  re- 

*  “  At  Embley,  near  Romsey,  Hants,  the  seat  of 
William  Edward  Nightingale,  Esq.,  whose  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  boast  of  drives  through  what  may 
really  be  called  woods  or  groves  of  Rhododendrons, 
many  of  them  self-sown.”  Miss  Nightingale  has 
supplied  an  interesting  account  of  these  fine  trees, 
which  were  chiefly  planted  about  thirty  years  ago; 
one  of  them  is  160  feet  in  circumference  and  20  feet 
high ;  several  are  97  and  98  feet  in  circumference. 
These  admeasurements  of  course  refer  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  spread  of  the  branches,  not  to  the  stems,  one  of 
which  is,  however,  25  feet  high  and  19  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 


turn  to  the  more  humble,  though  not  less 
interesting  nor  less  beautiful,  denizens  of  our 
own  shores ;  which  amply  corroborate  the 
statement  that  every  district  has  a  Flora  of 
its  own.  Gladly  would  we  cull,  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  the  plants  of  the  salt-marsh,  the 
muddy  shore,  or  the  chalky  cliff — the  curious 
horned  poppy  [Glaucium  luteum)  with  its 
fugacious  yellow  petals,  the  blue-tinted  sea- 
eringo,  {Eryngium  maritimum,)  the  stocks, 
and  asters,  and  sea-lavender  that  lacks 
perfume,”  and  the  pretty  little  creeping 
pink-flowered  Glaux  maritima,  and  the  pur¬ 
ple  arenarias — all  which  abound  in  such 
localities  ;  though  we  must  for  the  present 
confine  our  researches  to  the  bleak,  barren¬ 
looking  sand-downs :  but  barren  as  they 
look,  they  sometimes  yield  to  the  industrious 
and  keen-eyed  botanist  a  far  richer  harvest 
than  many  a  more  promising  locality ;  as 
our  own  well-stored  vasculum  has  often  testi¬ 
fied.  But  our  guide  awaits  us — and  we 
accompany  him. 

“  Sand-downs,  where  the  herbage  is  close  and 
thick,”  says  Dr.  Harvey,  “  have  often  a  very  gay 
Flora,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  plants. 
The  surface  is  generally  carpeted  with  w’hite 
clover,  mixed  with  mosses,  chiefly  of  the  genus 
Tortula,  and  small,  fine-leaved  grasses,  especially 
Nardus  stricta,  and  some  of  the  more  wiry-leaved 
Festucae,  with  here  and  there  the  characteristic 
sand-reed  {Ammophila  arundinacia.)  Such  is  the 
composition  of  the  green  sward  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece.  This  is  gaily  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  profusion  of  the  bright  pink  stars 
of  centaury,  {Erythrcra.)  several  kinds  of  which 
are  distinguished.  Thef^e  are  diminutive  gentians, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  foliage  and  brightness  of 
flower  peculiar  to  that  family  of  plants.  Among 
them  may  sometimes  be  seen  their  more  ambitious 
brother  the  Chlora,  with  his  golden  eight-lobed 
crown ;  but  this  is  rarely  found  except  where 
there  is  limestone  or  chalk  in  the  soil.  Next  we 
are  attracted  by  different  varieties  of  wild  pansies 
( Viola  tricolor  and  V.  lutea,)  some  of  them  blue, 
others  yellow,  and  others  a  mixture  of  these  col¬ 
ors  with  creamy  white.  Then  eye-bright,  which, 
though  diminutive,  often  indeed  dwindled  down  to 
a  pair  or  two  of  leaves  and  a  pair  of  flowers,  is 
still  worthy  both  of  its  English  name  and  the 
more  sounding  Greek  Euphrasia.  Milkwort 
{Polygala,)  of  three  colors,  white,  blue,  or  red, 
abounds  on  such  ground ;  as  does  also  the  singu¬ 
larly  elegant  Asperula  cynanchica,  whose  hair¬ 
like  stems,  with  narrow  leaves  in  distant  whorls, 
support  a  branching  tuft  of  white  or  pink  tubular, 
four-cleft  flowers.  This  graceful  little  plant  is  of 
the  same  family  as  the  madder  {Rubia,)  and  the 
ladies’  bedstraw,  (GaZiwm,)and  is  still  more  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  a  greater  favorite  than  either, 
the  woodruff  {Asperida  odorata.)  Several  small 
species  of  clover  {Trifolium,)  some  of  them  rare, 
are  scattered  about.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these, 
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though  not  rare,  is  T.  arvense,  or  hare’s-foot 
clover,  a  species  with  erect  wiry  stems,  narrow 
leaves,  and  long  cylindrical  heads  of  flowers, 
clothed  with  soft  silky  hairs.  These  may  be  col¬ 
lected  for  the  winter  nosegay,  the  silky  heads  re¬ 
taining  their  form  and  much  of  their  color  in  dry¬ 
ing.  Several  wild  geraniums  and  stork’s-bills 
(Erodium)  abound — the  long,  finely-cut  leaves  of 
the  latter  being  more  beautiful  than  the  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  flowers.  The  more  bare 
patches  of  sand  are  frequently  diversified  with 
scattered  tufts  of  a  half-shrubby  spurge,  (^Eupkor- 
hia  Paralias^)  one  or  tw’o  feet  high,  with  erect 
stems,  clothed  with  closely-set,  oblong,  somewhat 
fleshy  leaves,  and  bearing  an  umbel  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.  Like  all  the  spurges,  it  contains 
abundance  of  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  flows 
when  any  part  of  the  stem  or  leaf  is  wounded. 
Most  of  the  spurges  grow  in  similarly  dry  ground, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  no¬ 
where  are  they  found  of  larger  size,  or  of  stran¬ 
ger  forms,  than  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 
There  the  smooth  stem,  clothed  with  thin  leaves, 
which  marks  our  British  kinds,  is  exchanged  for 
a  succulent  stem,  often  destitute  of  leaves  alto¬ 
gether  ;  or  having  those  organs  converted  into 
spines,  or  into  lumpy  bodies.  The  stem  of  some 
is  columnar,  rising  into  trees  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  bearing  great  naked  branches,  like  arms 
of  gigantic  candelabra  ;  that  of  others  is  globose, 
or  melon-shaped,  armed  with  spiny  ribs  and  fur¬ 
rows  ;  and  others  again  have  a  multitude  of 
snake-like  stems  issuing  from  the  expanded  crown 
of  their  roots.  In  others  the  root  itself  forms  the 
reservoir,  being  as  large  as  a  turnip  or  a  beet; 
while  an  annual  vegetation  of  soft  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  is  all  that  rises  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  All  these  varieties  of  habit  are  ob¬ 
viously  designed  to  enable  these  plants  to  endure 
the  climate  and  soil  for  which  they  are  destined. 
Nourishment  in  some  is  stored  up  in  the  leaves, 
in  others  in  the  stem ;  and  in  others  in  the  root, 
that  they  may  have  something  to  feed  upon 
through  the  burning  days  and  dewless  nights  of 
an  African  summer.  Other  plants  contend  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation  by  other  means. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
sand-hill  plants,  Convolvulus  soldanella,  sends 
creeping  stems  under  the  surface  of  the  sand  in 
all  directions,  and  these  emit  from  the  joints,  or 
nodes,  bundles  of  finely-divided  hair-like  roots, 
that  penetrate  the  loose  soil,  and  ramifying  as 
they  go  along,  are  constantly  forming  mouths 
ready  to  suck  up  every  drop  of  water  that  pene¬ 
trates  the  sand.  Besides  this  provision  of  abun¬ 
dant  roots,  its  leaves,  though  less  fleshy  than  in 
some  plants,  are  so  in  some  degree,  and  retain  in 
their  tissues  moisture  even  in  seasons  of  drought. 
Along  the  sandy  shores  of  other  countries,  and 
throughout  the  tropics,  are  found  species  of  Con¬ 
volvulus  related  to  our  C.  soldanella,  and  these 
support  existence  by  means  of  a  similar  system  of 
creeping  underground  stems  and  fibrous  roots. 
But  with  the  soil  the  habit  is  varied  ;  thus,  in  the 
arid  plains  of  Persia,  where  probably  a  stiffer  soil 
may  prevent  the  spreading  of  underground  stems, 
there  are  species  of  Convolvulus  forming  thorny 


shrubs,  not  unlike  our  furze-bushes.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  see  such  rigid  and  dry-looking  sticks, 
yielding,  in  their  season,  flowers  of  the  same 
structure  and  delicacy  as  the  beautiful  bind-weed 
of  our  hedges.” — Seaside  Book,  p.  211. 

There  is  one  plant,  an  especial  favorite 
with  us,  a  denizen  of  these  sand-downs,  which 
Dr.  Harvey  has  omitted  to  mention.  Long 
before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
growing,  we  had  formed  acquaintance  with 
the  great  sharp  sea-rush  (Juncus  arutus)  in 
the  pages  of  that  delightful  contribution  to 
local  botany,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith’s  “  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Plants  of  South  Kent.”  W^ll 
do  we  remember  the  delight  of  first  seeing 
the  tall  tufts  of  the  plant  rising  in  solitary 
grandeur  upon  the  barren  sands  ;  as  well  as 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  this,  the  no¬ 
blest  of  British  species  of  the  genus,  and  the 
most  terrible,”  upon  the  unwary  hand  with 
which,  unmindful  of  Mr.  Smith’s  kindly 
warning,  we  hastily  attempted  to  rob  the 
plant  of  its  well-guarded  treasures — the 
large  and  highly -polished  chesnut- colored 
capsules !  But  leaving  these  reminiscences, 
which,  however,  afford  to  the  naturalist  some 
of  his  greatest  pleasures,  we  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  accompany  Dr.  Harvey  to 
the  sea-side. 

“  Grassy  pastures  near  the  sea  are  sometimes 
well  stored  with  small  bulbous  plants,  which  dot 
them  over  with  flowers,  bright  in  their  brief  sea¬ 
son.  Early  in  spring,  the  vernal  sruill  {ScH- 
la  rema,)  and  late  in  autumn  the  autumnal  (Scilla 
autumnalis,)  open  their  fairy  stars  of  blue,  on  tiny 
scapes,  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  These  are 
common  to  many  of  our  coasts.  Another  minute 
bulb,  {Trichonema  Columncc,)  the  smallest  Brit¬ 
ish  species  of  the  Iris  fimily,  occurs  in  one  or  two 
places  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  where  it 
finds,  perhaps,  its  most  northern  locality.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  a  genus  whose  species  gradually  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  and  in  gay  clothing,  as  you 
approach  the  sun,  and  which  has  its  maximum  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  many  sorts,  with 
rich  purple,  golden,  or  milk-white  flowers  of  large 
size,  spangle  the  road-sides,  or  cover  the  barren 
ground  near  the  sea  with  a  many-colored  sheet. 
Several  of  the  smaller  Orchidese  are  found  in  sim¬ 
ilar  places,  especially  Orchis  Morio,  whose  dark 
purple  flowers  are  among  the  first  heralds  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  lady’s-tresses  {Spiranthes  ccstivalis,*) 
which  scents  the  grass  in  the  hottest  months.” 
—lb.  p.  216. 

But  we  must  conclude  before  we  have  ex- 


*  This  we  suspect  to  be  a  lapsus  calami,  and  that 
Dr.  Harvey  intended  to  write  Spiranthes  autum¬ 
nalis  ;  since  Sp.  ccstivalis  is,  so  far  as  known,  confined, 
in  England  at  least,  to  a  single  locality  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hampshire,  far  from  the  sea. 
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hausted  our  subject ;  though  that,  indeed, 
were  impossible — the  subject  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  Daily  might  we  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  day’s  addition 
would  but  open  up  fresh  fields  to  our  Inves¬ 
tigation.  Plants  and  flowers  attract  by  their 
loveliness,  and  charm  with  their  external 
beauties ;  but,  it  is  only  when  we  •  become 
acquainted  with  their  organization  and  their 
habit,  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  their 
claims  to  attention.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hunt, 

“  The  fomi  and  color  of  a  flower  may  excite 


[Oct. 

our  admiration ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
all  the  phenomena  which  combine  to  produce  that 
piece  of  symmetry  and  that  lovely  hue— to  learn 
the  physiological  arrangement  of  its  structural 
parts — the  chemical  actions  by  which  its  woody 
fibre,  and  its  juices  are  produced — and  to  investi¬ 
gate  those  laws  by  which  is  regulated  the  power 
to  tlirow  back  the  white  sunbeam  from  its  surface 
in  colored  rays — our  admiration  passes  to  the 
higher  feeling  of  deep  astonishment  at  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  processes,  and  of  reverence  for  their 
great  Designer.  There  are,  indeed,  ‘  tongues  in 
trees but  science  alone  can  interpret  their  mys¬ 
terious  whispers,  and  in  this  consists  its  Poetry.” 

L.G. 


STATE  EDUCATION  IN  AMEEICA, 


“  1  HE  Americans  have  drawn  a  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  between  secular  and  religious  in¬ 
struction,  confining  the  Church  to  its  own 
duties,  and  leaving  the  schools  free  in  the 
execution  of  theirs.  They  have  not  fallen 
into  the  ridiculous  error  of  supposing  that 
education  is  ‘  Godless’  when  it  does  not  em¬ 
brace  theology.  Education  has  both  its  sec¬ 
ular  and  its  religious  elements.  As  men  can¬ 
not  agree  as  to  the  latter,  let  not  the  former, 
on  which  they  are  agreed,  be  prevented  from 
expanding,  by  unnecessarily  combining  them. 
*  *  Suppose  that  we  had  scjiools  for 

teaching  arithmetic  and  mathematics  alone, 
would  any  sane  man  charge  them  with  being 
godless  because  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  such  simple  truths  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles  ?  And  what  holds  good  of 
a  branch  of  secular  education  holds  good  of 
it  in  its  entirety.  If  mathematics  can  be 
taught  without  theology,  so  can  reading  and 
writing,  grammar  and  geography  ;  in  short, 
every  department  of  secular  learning;  This 
is  the  view  which  the  Americans  have  gener¬ 
ally  taken  of  the  subject,  and  they  have 
shaped  their  course  accordingly.  They  have 
left  religion  to  fortify  itself  exclusively  in  the 
h  eart  of  man,  whilst  they  have  treated  secu¬ 


lar  education  as  a  matter  which  essentially 
concerned  the  State.  Either  the  church  is 
fit  for  the  performance  of  its  own  duties,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  high  time  that  it 
were  remodelled ;  if  it  is,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  call  upon  the  school  to  under¬ 
take  a  part  of  its  wqrk.  The  school  might, 
with  the  same  propriety,  call  upon  the 
church  to  aid  it  in  the  work  of  secular  in¬ 
struction.  They  will  both  best  acquit  them¬ 
selves  of  their  responsibilities,  when  they  are 
confined  exclusively  to  their  own  spheres. 
In  America  they  are  so,  and  with  the  happi¬ 
est  results.  The  children  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  meet  peaceably  together,  to  learn  the 
elements  of  a  good  ordinary  education.  No¬ 
body  dreams  of  their  being  rendered  godless 
by  the  process.  Their  parents  feel  assured 
that,  for  their  religious  education,  they  can 
intrust  them  to  the  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  Who  accuses  the  Americans  of  be¬ 
ing  an  irreligious  people  ?  Nay,  rather,  who 
can  deny  to  them,  as  a  people,  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  religious  fervor  and  devotion  ?  *  * 
Taking  each  country  as  a  whole,  the  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  is  most  extensively  diffused, 
and  more  active  in  its  operations  in  America 
than  in  Great  Britain.  And  this  in  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  religion  has  been  left  to  it¬ 
self.” — Mackay. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  SOUllCES  OF  THE  NILE. 


The  undiscovered  sources  of  the  Nile  will 
ever  remain  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  a  geographical  problem,  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  on  the  point  of  solution  only 
to  be  removed  further  off  than  ever.  The 
inquiry  concerning  the  sources  of  this  benefi¬ 
cent  and  bounteous  stream,  to  whose  inun¬ 
dations  whole  nations  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  indebted  for  their  very  being, 
dates  from  ante-historical  times.  The  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Meroe,  who  first  established  the 
relation  in  point  of  time  between  the  helia¬ 
cal  rising  of  the  dog-star  and  the  inundation 
of  their  sacred  river,  also  undertook  obser¬ 
vations  to  determine  the  site  of  its  sources. 
The  same  inquiry  became  an  object  with  the 
greatest  monarchs.  It  is  said  that  Sesostris 
preferred  the  honor  of  such  a  discovery  al¬ 
most  to  all  the  victories  he  obtained.  But 
whether  by  this  much-abused  name  Amun- 
'  mai  Rameses  II.,  or  Shishank  of  Bubastis  is 
meant,  is  not  made  clear.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  he  made  inquiries  concerning  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  asked 
about  his  own  descent  from  Jupiter.  The 
priests  are  said  to  have  given  him  directions 
for  finding  them,  and  the  Macedonian  em¬ 
ployed  natives  of  Ethiopia  to  make  the  search, 
but  in  vain.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  succeed¬ 
ed  Alexander  in  his  attempts  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he  likewise  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  task  was  next  undertaken 
by  Ptolemy  E verge tes,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Cmsar  had  the  same  curiosity  with 
other  conquerors  to  visit  the  springs  of  the 
Nile,  although  his  situation  did  not  allow  him 
to  make  any  attempt  for  that  purpose. 
Nero,  however,  was  more  active.  He  sent 
two  centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to 
explore  the  unknown  fountains  of  this  river ; 
but  they  returned  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  their  errand.  They  reported  that, 
after  having  gone  a  long  way,  they  came  to 
immense  lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the 
end,  nor  could  they  ever  hope  to  find  it. 
Bruce  denounced  this  report  as  a  fiction,  as 


the  Blue  River,  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  Nile,  forms  no  lakes  throughout  its 
course,  excepting  that  of  Tzana  or  Dembea, 
the  limits  of  which  are  easily  perceived. 
But  we  now  know  that  the  White  Nile  pre¬ 
sents  for  a  distance  which  comprises  several 
degrees  of  latitude  nothing  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  inland  lakes  with  islands,  and  so 
many  tortuous  streams  as  to  lead  to  a  con¬ 
fusion  that  may  well  have  baffled  early  tra¬ 
vellers.  It  is  most  probable,  then,  that 
Nero’s  expedition  ascended  the  White  Nile 
to  a  certain  distance.  But  the  attempts  of 
the  ancients  met  with  the  same  uniform  want 
of  success,  till  Caput  Nili  quarere  became  a 
proverbial  manner  of  denoting  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  an  undertaking ;  and  the  mystery 
was  even  made  to  assume  a  mythological 
character : 

The  frightened  Nile  ran  off,  and  underground 

Concealed  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found. 

Ovidy  ii.,  296. 

The  first  who  in  more  modern  times  made  an 
attempt  to  discover,  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
was  a  monk  sent  into  Abyssinia,  in  the  year 
522,  by  Nonnosus,  ambassador  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Justin.  This  monk  is  called  Cosmas 
the  Hermit,  and  likewise  Indoplaustes,  from 
his  supposed  travels  into  India.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  the  course  of  the  Tacazza,  or 
north-westerly  tributary  to  the  Nile,  and  was 
thus  led  to  Axum.  Next  was  Peter  Paez, 
also  a  missionary,  of  whose  travels  an  account 
is  given  by  Kircher.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Paez  anticipated  Bruce.  That 
he  may  have  written  Sabala  for  Sacala,  or 
have  imperfectly  described  the  exact  number 
and  size  of  the  fountains,  is  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  compared  with  the  great  facts  establish¬ 
ed  by  him,  and  corroborated  by  Bruce,  that 
these  fountains  are  situated  on  the  highest 
part  of  a  valley,  which  resembles  a  great 
plain  on  every  side  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  in  the  west  part  of  Gojam,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Agows.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  to  the  sources  of  the  Blue  River. 
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It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the 
most  distant  tributary  to  the  Nile  is  the 
White  River ;  and  whatever  doubts  we  may 
entertain,  and  which  we  shall  soon  enter 
upon  at  greater  length,  as  to  the  detailed 
results  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  still  the  great  lead¬ 
ing  facts  remain  unimpeachable ;  a  giant 
river  forming  a  succession  of  inland  lakes 
lying  in  the  heart  of  Africa — the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  made  to  adorn  the  great  space  left  on 
maps  by  the  unexplored  central  regions  of 
the  same  country,  positively  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  globe — and  the  long-sought-for 
sources  of  the  Nile  not  onlv  carried  to  be- 
yond  the  Line,  but  to  a  remote  distance, 
which  some  connect  with  the  basin  of  that 
great  and  little-known  lake  or  inland  sea,  the 
Nyassi ;  others  again,  with  the  true  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  as  known  to  Ptolemy, 
skirting  downwards  in  a  line  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
regions  designated  as  Zanguebar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  and  Mongas,  Mocaranga,  Monomotapa, 
or  Monomoezi. 

The  discovery  of  a  snow-clad  mountain  in 
the  very  regions  in  question,  has  lately  come  to 
impart  a  new  and  additional  interest  to  this  view 
of  the  subject.  This  discovery  was  made  by  a 
missionary  of  the  name  of  Rebmann,  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
saw  a  mountain  in  the  distance,  called 
Kilimandjara  by  the  natives,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  snow-clad.  This  simple 
and  unpretending  fact  has,  as  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  geographical  discoveries,  been  violent¬ 
ly  assailed.  Mr.  Cooley  (in  the  Alhetueum, 
No.  1125)  altogether  denies  the  existence  of 
snow  on  Kilimandjara.  This  he  does  upon 
the  grounds  that  an  intelligent  native,  who 
had  described  to  him  the  mountains  called 
Kirimanjara,  and  which  he  with  much  plausi¬ 
bility  supposes  to  be  the  same,  denied  posi¬ 
tively  any  knowledge  of  snowy  mountains ; 
and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Rebmann  was 
short-sighted,  and  he  might  be  mistaken — 
and  ergo  he  was  mistaken.  To  a  scepticism 
of  this  very  negative  and  purely  controver¬ 
sial  character,  and  for  a  proneness  to  which 
Mr.  Cooley  has  earned  a  very  unenviable 
notoriety,  it  is  sufficient,  till  better  evidence 
is  obtained,  to  oppose  the  simple  statement 
of  a  credible  eye-witness.  But,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
laboring  under  some  mistake,  the  report  of 
snowy  mountains  in  the  district  now  under 
review  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to 
Dr.  Beke’s  supposed  exposition  of  Ptolemy’s 
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views,  or  Mr.  Rebmann’s  accidental  discovery 
of  a  snowy  mountain.  In  the  Rev.  Father 
Joano  dos  Santos’s  History  of  Ethiopia,” 
published  in  Paris  in  1684,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  Lupara,  or  Spine  of  the  World, 
a  range  of  sha  gy  mountains  of  prodigious 
height  towering  to  the  regions  of  the  cloud's  ; 
and  in  the  “  Gi  at  Edinburgh  Geographical 
and  Historical  Atlas,”  the  same  range  may 
be  seen  under  the  name  of  Lupata,  or  “  the 
Spine  of  the  World,”  marked  dowm  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  name  given  to  these  mountains  by 
Mr.  Rebmann  and  Mr.  Cooley  appears  to  be 
compounded  of  that  of  the  great  river  of  the 
country,  called  Zambese,  and  also  sometimes 
Kilimani,  or  more  commonly  written  Quili- 
mane.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that 
this  river,  as  well  as  others  that  flow  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  have  their  sources  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  these  mountains,  while  the  Nile 
has  its  sources  on  the  western.  If,  it  might 
pertinently  be  asked,  the  Nile  does  not  drain 
the  western  slope  of  the  Kilimandjara  moun¬ 
tains,  what  does  ?  The  same  rivers,  it  might 
be  answered,  and  which  have  their  sources 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  flow  through 
them  as  the  Great  and  Lesser  Zab  do  the 
Persian  Apennines,  and  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub  do  the  Himma-leh ;  but  this 
has  not  been  shown,  and  the  small  body  of 
water  which  the  littoral  rivers  of  Eastern 
Ethiopia  carry  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  would 
favor  the  idea  of  their  being  solely  derived 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

'  The  objects  of  the  late  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
in  sending  successive  expeditions  up  the 
White  Nile,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
so  pure  and  praiseworthy  a  character  as 
those  entertained  by  his  regal  predecessors, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  George  Gliddon, 
late  United  States’  consul  at  Cairo,  in  his 
“  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on 
the  Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.” 
“While  mystified  Europe  rejoices  at  the 
prospect  thus  apparently  opening  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  England  congratulates  herself  upon  the 
opportunity  of  opening  a  new  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  a  new  means  of  con¬ 
nection  by  the  Nile  with  the  Niger  expe¬ 
dition  (!),  his  highness  the  viceroy  chuckles 
at  the  prospect  of  sending  his  unprincipled 
soldiery  to  carry  all  the  horrors  of  combined 
Arnaoot  and  Egyptian  warfare,  and  all  the 
atrocities  of  slave-hunts,  amongst  peaceful, 
and  therefore  probably  defenceless,  negroes. 
Nor  does  the  history  of  these  expeditions  far 
1  belie  Mr.  Gliddon’s  anticipations. 
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In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  results  of 
the  first  expedition,  sent  in  1839,  were  ludi¬ 
crously  unsatisfactory.  This  first  expedi¬ 
tion  was  asserted  to  have  reached  the  third 
degree  of  latitude,  and  hence  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  (according  to  the  result  established 
by  the  careful  comparison  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  the  map)  along  a  level  country 
by  the  river,  and  without  noticing  any  par¬ 
ticular  elevations,  beyond  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  “  Europe,”  observes  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  “  upon  this  was  mystified ;  and  the 
fact  seemed  unaccountable,  till  an  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  in  Egypt  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  only  scientific  man  in  the  expedition — a 
post-captain  of  the  Egyptian  navy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  navigator  and  lunarian,  sent  up 
*  ad  hoc  ’  with  this  expedition  —  a  Turco- 
Egyptian  educated  in  England — had  made 
his  observations.  It  was  discovered  that  he 
had  kept  a  regular  dead-reckoning  account 
all  the  way  up  the  river,  heaving  the  log  at 
stated  intervals,  and  noting  the  daily  run 
accordingly  ;  but,  apart  from  this  original 
notion  of  a  log  in  river  navigation,  iis  he  had 
made  no  allowance  for  the  current  running 
from  three  to  five  knots  against  him,  he  had 
actually  gone  on  his  chart  more  than  double 
the  distance  of  his  diurnal  voyage  !  This  at 
once  accounted  for  his  having  gone  over  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  without  seeing 
them !” 

This  was  a  very  unpromising  beginning; 
so  the  next  expedition  was  accompanied  by 
three  Europeans  —  two  French  engineers, 
Messrs.  Arnaud  and  Sabatier ;  and  a  Prus¬ 
sian,  Ferdinand  Werne,  whose  peculiar 
qualifications  are  not  made  manifest,  but 
who  appears,  upon  comparing  his  account  of 
the  expedition  of  1840  and  1841*  with 
those  of  the  two  Frenchmen,  to  have  been 
the  most  trustworthy  of  the  European 
travellers  present  on  this  great  occasion. 
The  distinguished  Prussian  geographer,  Rit¬ 
ter,  has  warmly  espoused  his  countryman’s 
cause,  and  has  stated  that  “  the  discoverer 
of  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  in  Equatorial  Inner 
Africa,  will  share  the  same  fate  as  his  illus¬ 
trious  predecessor,  James  Bruce,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  if 
many  of  his  statements  should  be  doubted, 
criticised,  and  misunderstood.”  Premising, 
however,  that  we  do  not  see  aught  in  the 


*  Expedition  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the 
White  Nile,  in  the  Years  1840-11.  By  Ferdinand 
Werne.  From  the  German,  by  Charles  William 
O’Reilly.  2  vols.  Richard  Bentley. 


various  accounts  published  of  these  expedi¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  maps  which  accompany 
them,  to  entitle  any  of  the  gentlemen  present 
to  the  reputation  of  discoverers  of  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile ;  we  must  express 
our  hope  that,  in  any  observations  which  we 
may  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make 
upon  the  narrative  now  before  us,  it  will  be 
understood  that  we  have  nothing  but  fair 
and  honorable  criticism  in  view ;  no  mere 
spirit  of  controversial  scepticism  to  gratify, 
no  personal  emulation  to  vindicate,  no  “  ma¬ 
licious  presumptions  or  arrogant  hypoth¬ 
eses”  to  defend;  and  we  may  further  be 
justified  in  hoping,  that  in  the  simple  searfch 
for  truth  we  shall  not  doubt  without  reason, 
or  misunderstand  with  malice  prepense. 

M.  Werne  traces  the  expedition  into  Kordo- 
fan  and  Fazogl,  and  the  explorations  of  the 
White  Nile,  to  the  embarrassments  which 
followed  upon  tke  Syrian  war.  Russegger, 
who  was  first  of  all  appointed  to  work  those 
gold  mines,  from  whence  the  old  Venetian 
ducats  had  been  obtained,  was  soon  superseded 
by  a  less  competent  person,  Boreani,  who 
undertook  to  brinsj  the  much-talked-of  mines 
into  operation  at  a  less  expense.  M.  Werne 
indulges  upon  this  occasion  in  some  sarcastic 
observations  upon  Russegger  of  a  most  un¬ 
called-for  character.  Russegger's  compe¬ 
tency  as  a  man  of  science  is  known  to  every 
geologist ;  and  we  especially  dwell  at  the 
onset  upon  the  animus  manifested  in  this 
case  towards  an  Austrian,  as  it  militates,  to 
a  certain  extent,  also  against  the  validity  of 
the  incessant  aspersions  which  the  author 
heaps  upon  the  Frenchman.  The  difficulty 
is  to  separate  the  just  from  the  unjust.  To¬ 
gether  with  this  bold  journey  to  Fazogl,  Abu 
Dagn,  (father  of  the  beard,)  as  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  was  familiarly  designated,  decided 
upon  a  navigation  of-  the  Bahr  al  Abiad,  or 
White  Stream,  with  the  same  golden  object. 
The  scientific  conduct  of  this  first  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  the  frigate- captain  Ahmed 
(the  Swiss  Baumgartner) ;  but  this  poor 
fellow  dying  at  Khartum,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  frigate-captain  Selim.  This  first  ex¬ 
pedition,  instead  of  reaching  the  latitude  of 
3  deg.  35  rain.,  as  reported  by  its  commander, 
according  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  expedition  only  got  as  far  as  the  country 
of  the  Elliabs,  in  6  deg.  35  min. ! 

The  second  expedition  was  resolved  upon 
in  1840.  The  equipment  consisted  of  four 
dahabiyahs,  (vessels  with  two  masts  and 
cabins,)  each  with  two  cannon,  from  Cairo  ; 
three  dahabiyahs  from  Khartum,  one  of 
which  had  also  two  guns;  two  kaiases. 
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(ships  of  burden  with  one  mast,)  and  a  sandal 
or  skiff  for  communication.  The  crews  were 
composed  o^  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
(Negroes,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians)  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sailors  and  mariners 
from  Alexandria,  Nubia,  and  the  land  of 
Sudan.  Suliman  Kashef,  a  Circassian,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  Selim- 
Capitan  of  Crete,  to  the  naval  and  scientific 
command.  Feizulla,  Effendi,  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  second  captain.  The  other 
officers  were  two  Kurds,  a  Russian,  an  Al¬ 
banian,  and  a  Persian  ;  the  Europeans  were 
Amaud  and  Sabatier,  as  engineers ;  Thibaut, 
as  collector;  and  the  author,  who  at  least 
had  the  advantage  of  being  an  independent 
passenger  travelling  at  his  own  expense. 

Such  was  the  motley  band  that  assembled 
in  November,  1840,  at  Khartum,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Beled  Sudan,  or  “  the  land  of  the 
Blacks,”  and  at  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Rivers.  It  is  called  Khartum 
(point  of  land)  from  this  position;  has  a 
mixed  population  of  30,000  souls  ;  and  lies, 
according  to  Duke  Paul  Wurtemburg,  under 
the  15th  deg.  41st  min.  25th  sec.  north  lati¬ 
tude.  On  the  23d  of  the  above-mentioned 
month,  the  line  of  vessels  unwound  itself 
into  a  curve  from  the  shore  of  the  Blue 
River,  and  sailed  amid  the  sound  of  cannons, 
drums  and  pipes,  into  the  White  River.  The 
Bahr  Asrek,  or  Blue  River,  is  called  at  the 
junction  the  Bahr  el  Nil ;  and  if  the  natives 
are  asked  wherefore  so  distinguished,  the 
answer  is,  because  it  has  beautiful  and  good 
water. 

Entering  the  White  Nile,  the  waters  were 
found  to  extend  majestically,  forming  an  el¬ 
liptic  bay,  towards  Senaar.  To  the  west 
lay  the  desert  of  Bajuda,  with  the  village  of 
Omdurraan  in  front ;  to  the  east,  A1  Jezirah, 
or  the  peninsula  of  Senaar,  corresponding  in 
part  to  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe.  Joy  and 
pleasure  reigned  on  board  the  vessels  at 
starting ;  the  fresh  air  had  a  beneficent  ef¬ 
fect  upon  all ;  and,  besides,  continual  mo¬ 
tion  and  variety  are  the  principal  conditions 
in  the  South,  on  which  good  humor  and 
pleasant  feelings  have  to  depend  for  their 
sustenance.  The  prospect  of  attaining  their 
aim — viz.,  of  seeking  and  finding  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  even  beyond  the  equator — ap¬ 
peared,  however,  to  our  author,  at  the  onset, 
to  be  doubtful,  from  the  composition  and 
constitution  of  the  expedition.  The  vessels, 
he  says,  were  to  follow  one  another  in  two 
lines,  one  led  by  Suliman  Kashef,  the  other 
led  by  Selim-Capitan ;  but  already,  when 
sailing  into  the  White  Nile,  this  order  was 


no  longer  thought  of.  Every  one  sailed  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  there  was  no  trace  to 
be  discovered  of  nautical  skill,  unity  of  move¬ 
ment,  or  of  an  energetic  direction  of  the 
whole. 

These  gloomy  impressions  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  last  long;  the  scene  around  was  too 
picturesque,  too  peculiar,  too  exciting.  On 
the  left,  the  flat  extended  land  of  Senaar  was 
clothed  with  copse-wood  and  trees,  and  on 
its  flooded  borders  arose  strong  and  vigorous 
mimosas  out  of  the  water,  hijrh  above  the 
low  bushes  that  covered  the  earth  below. 
The  left  shore  was  similarly  wooded ;  but 
beyond  the  belt  of  green  the  bare  stony  des¬ 
ert  showed  itself,  extending  upwards  in  pro¬ 
found  and  silent  tranquillity.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  started,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  at  the  period 
of  flood ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  its  numerous  lakes  and  branches,  can¬ 
not  be  received  as  representing  the  usual 
condition  of  the  river,  but  that  which  it  as¬ 
sumes  at  the  period  of  flood  and  inundation. 
The  Jibal  Auri  on  the  Senaar  side,  and  the 
Mandera  hills  on  the  west,  presented  the  first 
high  ground  met  with.  In  this,  the  lower 
part  of  the  White  Nile,  the  river  was  partly 
dammed  up  by  downs,  behind  which  was 
low  ground  covered  with  verdure ;  while 
upon  the  downs  themselves  were  occasional 
groups  of  tokuls,  or  huts  of  native  Arabs, 
who  live  chiefly  by  hunting  deer  and  hippo¬ 
potami.  These,  when  pursued,  take  refuge 
in  impenetrable  thickets  of  thorns  and  creep¬ 
ers,  or  into  sloughs  and  swamps  of  equally 
difficult  access.  These  swamps  are  described 
as  being  coverecT  with  luxuriant  aquatic 
plants.  From  the  above-mentioned  downs 
also  expanses  of  water  might  be  seen  at 
times,  stretching  far  over  the  land,  out  of 
which  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees  peeped 
forth  like  verdant  islands ;  and  beyond  these 
inundations  still  older  dams  were  visible,  no 
longer  disturbed  by  water.  The  chief  Arabs 
of  this  resfion  were  the  Barbara  or  cow 
herdsmen,  (from  baghr,  a  cow,)  and  the 
Kabbalish,  (collective  for  many  kabyles,)  a 
widely-spread  nomade  race,  possessing  large 
droves  of  camels  and  horses. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  M.  Werne  de¬ 
scribes  the  French  engineers  as  setting  about 
their  calculations  with  a  great  air  of  import¬ 
ance.  “  I  hear,”  he  adds,  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  calculations  made  hitherto  by 
these  gentlemen  are  said  to  agree  to  a  hair’s 
breadth  with  those  made  by  Selim-Capitan 
in  the  preceding  year.  Strange  !  But  I  don’t 
believe  in  such  an  exact  coincidence.”  We 
have  already  heard  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  83) 
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that  Arnaud’s  windows  were  covered  with 
curtains;  that  he  did  not  venture  out  of 
doors,  but  contented  himself  with  merely  now 
and  then  looking  at  the  box  compass,  although 
the  vessel  turned  at  every  moment,  and  went 
first  upon  the  right  and  then  upon  the  left 
shore.  The  following  is  equally  ominous : 

“  Selim-Capitan  laughed  when  he  yesterday 
instructed  Arnaud  in  handling  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Thibaut  remarked  this  as  well  as 
myself;  and  it  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  expressions  of  Sabatier,  who  calls  his 
colleague  an  ignoramus,  because  he  abandons 
to  him  the  calculations  he  does  not  know 
how  to  make  himself.”  Take  one  half  of 
this  as  true,  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
really  satisfactory  can  be  derived  from  the 
results  obtiiined  by  the  French  engineers. 
We  must  consider  ourselves  happy,  from 
these  and  from  other  sources  of  error  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  if  the  results 
obtained  are  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
truth.  There  is  nothing  even  to  satisfy  the 
reader  as  to  the  great  correction  of  minor 
errors  that  would  lie  with  Selim-Capitan, 
since  he  could  use  instruments.  A  rudely 
educated  mariner,  he  might  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sextant  at 
sea,  and  yet  not  on  land.  Did  he  use  an 
artificial  horizon  ?  and  if  so,  did  he  use  it 
on  board  his  dahabiya  ?  After  the  first  few 
days’  journey  up  the  White  Nile,  the  country 
was  not  safe  enough  to  allow  the  expedition¬ 
ists  to  land  often ;  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  been  not  only  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  how  the  altitudes  of  sun  or 
stars  were  obtained,  but  absolutely  essential 
to  the  reception  of  the  whole  mass  of  geo¬ 
logical  results  obtained. 

The  channel  of  the  river  began  to  swarm 
with  islands  through  the  country  of  the  Has- 
saniyah.  Luckily  their  presence  was  indica¬ 
ted  by  trees.  The  stream,  however,  was 
still  majestic,  and  bordered  by  green  osiers ; 
the  islands  were  often  grouped  very  pictur¬ 
esquely,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  bar  the 
river,  and  dam  it  into  a  lake.  El  Aes,  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  they  came  to  on  the  29th,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  city  of  the  same  name  lying  in 
the  interior,  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  the  Hassaniyahs.  At  this  point 
the  expedition  had  reached  the  boundaries  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  or  what  Werne  desig¬ 
nates  “  the  intricate  and  organized  Turco- 
Egyptian  system  of  plunder.”  White-grey 
long- tailed  apes  began  to  abound  in  the 
woods  ;  crocodiles  were  numerous,  and  hip¬ 
popotami  not  uncommon.  The  Hassaniyahs 
drive  a  brisk  trade  in  kurbashes  made  of  the 
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hide  of  the  latter.  Guinea-fowls,  also,  pro¬ 
vided  the  expedition  with  roast  dainties.  In 
these  regions,  also,  doghen — a  kind  of  corn 
commonly  used  in  Kordofan — the  well-known 
Oriental  vegetable,  bamiyah,  {Hibiscus  escu- 
lantus,)  and  malochiyah,  a  kind  of  spinach, 
grew  wild  in  abundance.  Birds  and  fish 
abounded,  as  did  also  river  oysters,  {Ampulla 
tubulosa,)  and  other  shell-fish.  Grass  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  water,  and  high  reed-grass 
filled  the  space  between  the  trees ;  while 
the  double  white  lotus  glistened  forth  mag¬ 
nificently  from  a  floating  world  of  flowers. 
This  was  certainly  a  region  favored  by  na¬ 
ture,  whatever  it  might  be  to  man. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Njemati  seemed  to  promise,  from  the 
distance,  something  more  magnificent  than 
the  hills  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  bed  of  the  river  continued 
to  be  as  much  obstructed  by  islands  as  ever. 
This  was  now  the  country  of  the  Dinka  ne¬ 
groes,  who  were  to  be  seen  occasionally  at  a 
distance,  jumping  in  the  air,  whilst  they 
raised  one  arm,  and  struck  their  shields  with 
their  spears,  in  token  of  defiance.  Long  swam¬ 
py  islands  prevented  their  villages  being 
seen.  On  this  and  the  next  day’s  journeys, 
sailing  towards  the  south  in  an  unmeasura- 
ble  tract  of  water,  the  blue  lotus  disappeared. 
A  sailor,  who  had  plunged  into  the  water, 
was  seized  by  a  crocodile. 

On  the  3rd,  the  first  tamarind  trees  ap¬ 
peared  on  going  south ;  and  the  various 
shades  of  light  and  dark  green  of  these 
beautiful  trees,  with  their  luxuriant  foilage, 
are  described  as  causing  an  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  fruit  is  the  first  and  last  support 
of  the  Ethiopian.  The  immeasurable  ex¬ 
panse  of  water,  and  innumerable  islands, 
began  either  to  weary  or  puzzle  the  expedition 
by  this  time  ;  and  we  have  the  annexed  ob¬ 
servation  :  “  It  ^s  sufficiently  clear  to  me,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
map  from  a  single  voyage :  this  seems  to 
have  struck,  also,  the  very  learned  Arnaud, 
for  he  is  always  consulting  Selim-Capitan. 
Sabatier  is  ill,  and  the  task,  therefore,  de¬ 
volves  on  Arnaud,  not.  only  of  observing  the 
course  of  the  river,  but  also  the  direction, 
beginning,  and  ending  of  the  islands,  Ac. — 
and  all  this  with  the  window  j  hung  with 
curtains !” 

The  country  the  expedition  was  now  en¬ 
tering  upon,  between  N.  lat.  10  and  11  deg., 
was,  up  to  9  deg.  N.  lat.,  tenanted  by  the 
Dinkas  on  the  east  and  t:;e  Shilluks  on  the 
west.  The  islands  had  ct;  ised  to  be  wooded 
i  a  little  beyond  the  12ili  degree;  the  first 
14 
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doum-palms  appeared  about  11  deg.  N.  lat. 
Near  about  the  same  parallel,  a  few  hills — 
Girabal-Esch  on  the  one  side,  and  Jibal 
Defafanugh,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  on  the  other — stood  alone,  like  the 
mountains  Taka — islands,  as  it  were,  in  an 
extensive  desert  marsh  and  water-basin. 
The  natives  did  not  show  themselves,  but 
Suliman  Kashef  having  spied  out  some  sheep, 
almost  the  whole  expedition  turned  out  to 
seize  them,  whilst  shots  were  fired  in  the  air 
to  frighten  the  owners.  This  was  a  singu¬ 
lar  but  common  method  of  provisioning  the 
expedition.  Imagine  the  first  navigators  of 
the  Euphrates  or  Indus  making  a  descent 
upon  the  first  herds  of  cattle  that  presented 
themselves  !  yet  they  had  just  as  much  right 
to  do  so  as  the  Turks  had  to  rob  these  inof¬ 
fensive  negroes.  But  it  will  be  seen  that, 
throughout,  the  last  expedition  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  a  continued 
scene  of  robbery,  devastation,  and  violence. 
The  expedition  sailed  onwards  as  through  a 
blooming  park.  “  High  doum-palms,  with 
small  heads,  rise  over  dark  tamarinds,  which 
shine  like  gold  ;  whilst  between  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  masses  of  creepers,  and  bowers  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  green  grass  ground,  the  blooming  lotus 
shining  through  them.”  The  harmless  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  came  forth 
occasionally  to  look  at  the  Turks,  “  neither 
as  enemies  nor  as  friends.”  The  perfection 
of  this  paradise  is,  however,  in  no  slight  de¬ 
gree  militated  against  by  persevering  gnats, 
small  and  angry  wasps,  and  large  camel  flies. 
In  some  parts  of  the  river,  and  at  certain 
seasons  and  periods,  the  gnats  or  musquitoes 
were  so  formidable  as  to  render  life  a  burden. 
Our  traveller  was  neither  able  to  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  them.  His  body  was  covered 
with  sores ;  his  head,  hands,  and  face  swol¬ 
len  ;  his  whole  system  in  a  state  of  extreme 
irritation  and  fever,  and  his  sufferings  con¬ 
stant  and  almost  without  alloy. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  nver  with  a 
favorable  wind,  the  number  of  villages  of 
Shilluks  began  to  increase,  till  the  author 
describes  the  population  as  immense.  This 
must  be  owing  to  the  great  facilities  for  pro¬ 
curing  food.  Both  Dinkas  and  Shilluks  alike 
live  upon  wild  dates  and  tamarinds,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  geilid  ;  wild  corn  ;  the  seeds  of 
various  hig  i  grasses,  called  “children  of 
grass ;”  wild  rice ;  wild  bamies,  which  grow 
in  immense  tr.  cts  ;  ommos,  a  sweet  fruit  with 
a  pod  ;  and  th.  j  lotus,  which  covers  equally 
immense  expans.-s  of  water.  But  they  have 
also  cattle,  sheep  .and  goats,  guinea  fowl,  and 
other  birds  and  fi  h,  and  they  do  not  despise 


the  flesh  of  the  crocodile  or  of  the  hippopota¬ 
mus.  But  for  the  gnats,  the  want  of  salt 
(and  for  which  they  have  a  very  repulsive 
substitute,)  and  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  the 
vast  population  of  the  Shilluks  and  Dinkas 
appear  to  have  a  happy  life  of  it  on  the  best 
part  of  the  White  Nile.  “  There  is  certainly 
no  river  in  the  world,”  says  M.  Werne, 
“  the  shores  of  which  are,  for  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  so  uninterruptedly  covered  with  habi¬ 
tations  for  human  beings.”  These  isolated 
and  little-known  people  have,  it  appears, 
neither  camels  nor  horses,  which  are  not  fit¬ 
ted  for  their  marshy  soil.  When  they  take 
a  horse  or  camel  from  the  Turks  they  do  not 
kill  it,  but  put  out  its  eyes,  as  a  punishment 
for  having  brought  the  enemy  into  their 
country. 

In  this  country,  the  river,  including  marsh¬ 
es  under  water,  attained  the  extraordinary 
width  of  three  hours  (nine  miles  at  least). 
On  the  banks  were  continuous  villages,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  forests  of  tamarinds,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  an  incredible  number  of  birds ;  and 
beyond,  the  treeless,  immeasurable  Nile 
meadows.  In  one  hour  they  counted  seven¬ 
teen  large  and  small  villages.  A  little  be¬ 
yond  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
w'hite  lotus  disappeared  and  leeches  became 
abundant.  On  the  7th  of  December  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  entice  the  sultan  or 
bando  of  the  Shilluks,  who  is  said  to  rule 
over  a  population  of  2,000,000  of  souls,  on 
board ;  but  the  negro-king  was  too  wise  to 
trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Turks.  As  they 
proceeded  onwards  and  neared  the  tropics, 
baobab-trees  adorned  the  villages,  and  the 
aspiring  slender  dhelleb-palm  protruded  with 
the  doum-palms  over  the  mimosas.  Six 
ostriches  were  seen  on  the  7th  of  December 
walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the 
numerous  crocodiles  showed  no  alarm  at  the 
rustling  of  the  vessel  through  the  water. 
The  same  evening  the  expedition  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river  flowing  from  Habesh  or 
Abyssinia,  five  hundred  paces  broad,  six 
fathoms  deep,  and  two  miles  in  rapidity, 
whilst  the  main  stream  had  only  half-a-mile 
current.  The  river  was  called  Sobat,  or 
Nahr  el  Makada,  and  it  disembogues  itself 
under  9  deg.  1 1  min.  N.  lat.  At  this  point 
the  Nuehrs  succeed  to  the  Dinkas  to  the  east. 
The  Shilluks  are  in  a  similar  manner  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  Jengahs,  a  short  way  further  up 
on  the  west  shore,  near  where  the  White 
Nile  is  joined  by  the  Kibo  or  Njin-Njin,  a 
little  river  flowing  from  the  west. 

High  grasses  and  bog  shrubs  Began  now 
(about  N.  lat.  9  deg.  4  min.)  to  supersede 
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wood  ;  and  with  this  change  the  gnats  also  i  Berbers.  This  is  scarcely  credible ;  but 
came  in  such  abundance  as  to  drive  the  half-  wherever  it  flows  from,  it  is  the  most  distant 
naked  sailors  nearly  mad.  The  tokuls  of  westerly  source  of  the  Nile  ;  and  its  sources 
the  Jengahs  and  Nuehrs  are  no  longer  so  most  probably  arise  from  the  same  watershed 
carefully  built  as  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  which  in  an  opposite  direction  supply  tribu- 
Dinkas  and  Shilluks.  Giraffes  are  now  abun-  taries  to  the  Niger  and  the  Cameroons  rivers, 
dant.  Numerous  marsh  birds  begin  to  show  This  would,  therfore,  be  the  most  feasible 
themselves  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Papy-  line  at  which  to  cross  Central  Africa. 
rus  antiquonm,  supposed  by  some  to  have  In  this  great  inland  lake,  hippopotami  es- 
become  extinct  on  the  Nile,  and  to  exist  only  pecially  abounded.  These  unwieldy  animals 
at  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  near  Syracuse,  rose  were  continually  emerging  from  the  water, 
out  of  the  morass  to  a  great  height,  with  and  bellowing  on  all  sides.  Dead  fish,  real 
large  corollas  similar  to  a  tuft  of  reeds,  with  monsters  in  size,  were  seen  floating  about, 
here  and  there  long  bare  stalks.  Small  snakes  abounded,  and  would  drive 

On  the  16th  of  December,  the  expedition  against  the  vessel,  although  thrust  at  with 
sailed  slowly  into  the  great  lake  wherein  the  poles.  In  the  marshes  serpents  were  seen 
Gazelle  river  (Bahr  el  Gazal)  disembogues  equal  in  bulk  to  a  moderate  tree.  Among 
itself.  Grasses  impeded  its  mouth,  which  the  reeds  were  many  ant-hills,  and  these 
was  not  explored.  The  expedition  of  the  fierce  insects  obliged  the  expedition  to 
preceding  year  had  also  been  unable  to  enter  anchor  in  the  middle  of  this  great  inland 
it,  owing  to  the  reeds.  M.  Werne  says,  watery  expanse.  Beyond  this  lake  the  river 
however,  that  he  could  distinguish  plainly  is  described  as  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
from  the  elevated  poop  that  it  emptied  itself  character  of  a  canal  hemmed  in  by  a  border 
by  two  arms  into  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  of  high  reeds,  which  were  soon  superseded 
was  from  eighteen  to  twenty  sea  miles  square,  by  luxuriant  long  grass,  amid  which  flower- 
The  latitude,  according  to  Selim-Capitan,  was  ed  the  ambak  tree ;  and  the  gigantic  rush 
9  deg.  16  min.  north,  and  28  deg.  55  sec.  {^Papyrus)  showed  itself  here  and  there  like 
east  longitude.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  little  pine-forests.  Gnats  and  locusts  abound- 
great  central  tract  of  country,  which  lies  ed  ;  millions  of  glow-worms  fluttered  around  ; 
south  of,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  the  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  were 
four  rivers  which  disembogue  themselves  so  oppressive.  The  13  th  of  December,  twenty- 
near  to  one  another,  is  occupied  by  an  isolat-  five  sheep  were  captured  at  a  village  which 
ed  mountjiin  district,  called  Morre,  and  said  had  been  devastated,  and  the  sheikh  shot 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike  pagan  down  by  the  first  expedition.  The  river  for 
negro  race.  the  next  few  days  continued  to  wind  so  much. 

An  important  geographical  problem  at-  that  M.  Weme  observes — “  We  ought  to 
taches  itself  to  this  so-called  Gazelle  River,  have  the  log  continually  in  our  hands,  with 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  flows  from  Lake  these  eternal  windings  of  the  river,  as  the 
Tchad ;  but  this  supposition,  supported  on  vessel,  more  or  less,  sails  according  to  the 
the  one  hand  by  the  evidence  of  natives  who  ever-varydng  stream,  and  with  the  very  same 
have  professed  to  come  by  water  from  Lake  winds.”  We  have  here,  it  is  manifest,  a  rich 
Tchad  to  Egypt,  is  on  the  other  hand  contra-  element  for  error  in  laying  down  the  amount 
dieted  by  the  comparative  levels.  The  ele-  of  ground  gone  over.  Wearied  by  nights 
ration  of  Lake  Tchad,  according  to  the  baro-  rendered  sleepless  by  the  gnats,  even  M. 
metric  observations  of  Denham  and  Clapper-  Werne,  whom  we  would  suppose,  from  his 
ton,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  1000  feet —  criticism  upon  others,  rather  than  from  any 
M.  Jomard  says  920  French  feet  ;*  whereas  detailed  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  have  been 
the  Nile  is  already  at  Khartum  1431  feet  more  on  the  alert  to  avoid  causes  of  error, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  sup-  acknowledges  himself  to  have  fallen  asleep 
posed  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  Gazelle  at  times,  merely  directing  the  men  to  wake 
River  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  cannot,  him  when  the  river  took  another  direction  ! 
therefore,  receive  waters  from  Lake  Tchad  On  one  occasion  we  observe  that  two  miles 
at  an  inferior  level.  M.  Werne  rather  adds  only  were  accomplished  during  one  night’s 
to  than  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  ques-  navigation. 

tion,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  river  is  said  The  17th  of  December,  they  had  still  on 
to  flow  from  the  country  of  the  Magrabis,  or  the  right  shore  the  dhelleb  palms  of  the  16th. 

_ _ _ On  the  18th,  the  same  palms  which  pre- 

*  De  la  rente  du  Nil  Blanc,  ic.  Bulletin  de  la  south  of  them  retreated  to  the 

Societe  de  Geographic.  1  left  shore,  and  at  length  in  the  evening  were 
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brought  within  gunshot.  On  the  19th,  M. 
Werne  relates,  “  We  bend  immediately  to 
the  west,  and  I  see  before  me,  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  sixteen  palms  again  standing  on 
the  left  towards  the  east !”  How  often  may 
the  same  devious  navigation  have  been  pursu¬ 
ed,  with  no  tell-tale  group  of  palms  to  warn  of 
the  fact !  It  is  evident  from  M.  Werne’s  as¬ 
tonishment,  that  his  bearings  had  not  inti¬ 
mated  to  him  the  fact  of  the  extreme  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  river.  Whal  greater  confidence 
can  we  therefore  place  in  his  map  than  in 
that  of  the  F rench  engineers  ? 

On  the  same  day,  the  19th  of  December, 
not  a  family  but  a  small  army  of  elephants 
were  seen  moving  slowly  here  and  there 
under  the  trees,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  tasting  the  dhelleb  fruit.  At  this  period 
of  the  navigation  M.  Werne  remarks,  “We 
have  already  passed  the  limits  wherein  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  been  placed. 
If  we  find  the  river  having  here  a  breadth  of 
500  paces,  and  a  depth  from  three  to  four 
fathoms,  w^e  continue  to  ask  this  question. 
From  whence  does  this  enormous  mass  of 
water  come?” 

In  about  N.  lat.  6  deg.  30  min.  according 
10  Werne’s  map,  but  in  5  deg.  11  min.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Selim-Capitan’s  observations,  the 
country  of  the  Keks  was  left  for  that  of  the 
Bandurials,  a  negro  *  tribe,  who,  however, 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Keks.  The 
river  was  still  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
in  w'idth,  and  two-and-a-half  fathoms  deep, 
with  precipitous  shores.  But  a  sailor  on  the 
mast  had  counted  eight  lakes  from  noon  of  the 
5th  to  noon  of  the  6  th  of  January.  The  Ban¬ 
durials  were  giants  in  point  of  stature,  varying 
from  six  to  upwards  of  seven  feet.  “We 
ourselves,”  says  M.  Werne,  “  were  like  pig¬ 
mies  among  these  giants.”  On  the  Vtli  of 
January  two  men  were  lost  in  the  reeds, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  wild 
animals. 

The  Bohrs,  who  succeeded  to  the  Bandu¬ 
rials,  w’ere  even  still  taller  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  being  seldom  under  seven  feet. 
These  men  looked  like  trees  in  the  distance, 
and  ant-hills  served  to  them  as  watch-towers. 
The  expedition  began  now’  to  do  a  considera¬ 
ble  turn  of  business  in  bartering  beads  for 
nory  and  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Another 
negro  tribe,  called  that  of  the  Elliabs,  who 
occupied  the  western  shore,  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Bohrs. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  gnats  had  in 
great  part  disappeared;  crocodiles  had  left 
the  lakes  and  taken  more  to  the  river,  in 
which  were  also  many  snakes.  The  copse- 


wood  had  taken  another  form,  and  a  woody 
region  extended  far  and  wide  on  its  banks. 
Shallows  and  sand-banks  also  began  to  show 
themselves.  M.  Werne  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  passed  several  days  in  total  unconscious¬ 
ness.  Suliman  Kashef  having  also  fallen 
sick  at  the  same  time,  Arnaud  was  actually 
accused  of  having  tried  to  poison  the  kashef 
and  the  Prussian  traveller !  The  hippopo¬ 
tami  struck  the  vessels  on  different  occa¬ 
sions,  so  as  materially  to  injure  them.  The 
country  they  were  now  travelling  through 
was  that  of  the  Tshierrs,  who  had  different 
shaped  tokuls  and  a  difierent  language  from 
the  Elliabs.  The  country  also  presented,  to 
an  unseen  extent,  a  cheerful  cultivation  of 
corn,  tobacco,  white  beans,  castor-oil  plant, 
purslane,  gourds,  water-melons,  and  other 
useful  plants  and  vegetables.  Large  ivory 
tusks  were  purchased  for  a  few  beads.  The 
Tshierrs  were  a  very  handsome  race  of  men  ; 
tall,  strongly  built,  and  well  fed.  They  had 
an  open,  friendly  physiognomy,  and  great 
good  nature  and  courtesy  in  their  behavior. 
The  population  is  described  as  enormous.  “  I 
can  scarcely  persuade  myself,”  says  M. 
Werne,  “  that  I  am  in  the  middle  of  Africa.’’ 

Notwithstanding  this  excellent  character 
given  of  the  natives,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  most 
trivial  character,  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them 
were  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  an  unknowm 
number  wounded.  These  men  belonged, 
however,  strictly  to  the  Bari  tribe,  as  is  no¬ 
ticed  afterwards ;  and  between  the  country 
of  the  Bari  and  that  of  the  Tshierrs,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Country  inhabited  by  the 
latter,  the  river  appears  to  divide  itself  into 
numerous  branches.  In  the  country  of  the 
Bari  there  w’ere  several  mountains  visible — 
Nerkongi  to  the  w’est,  and  a  whole  group, 
to  which  we  shall  subsequently  come,  to  the 
south.  On  all  sides  now  were  plenty  of 
stones  and  rocks,  and  a  numerous,  well-be¬ 
haved,  and  friendly  population ;  “  the  beauty 
of  the  country,”  M.  Werne  says,  “  could  not 
be  too  highly  praised.”  The  Bari  were 
among  the  most  civilized  negroes  met  with 
during  the  expedition,  and  they  were  also  as 
distinguished  by  their  physical  development. 
They  were  ruled  over  by  an  intelligent  king 
called  Lakono,  with  w  hom  the  expedition  in¬ 
terchanged  hospitalities  and  visits  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  capital  of  the  country  was  called 
Belenja,  and  was  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  To  the  north  by  west  was 
Mount  Nerkongi ;  to  the  west.  Mount  Kon- 
nobih  ;  behind  it,  in  the  far  distance,  the 
mountain  chain  of  Kugelu,  lost  in  misty 
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heights.  This  chain  of  mountains,  seen 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours,  M.  Werne 
thinks  lies  upon  the  left  or  west  side  of  the 
river. 

King  Lakono’s  palace  consisted  of  several 
straw  tokuls  lying  together,  encompassed  as 
usual  with  a  seriba.  He  had  forty  wives. 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  giant  negroes, 
well  armed ;  the  very  appearance  of  whom, 

M.  Werne  says,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  veins  of  Frenchmen  and  Turks.  It  is 
evident  that,  from  the  moment  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  found  itself  travelling  amidst  a  na¬ 
tion  more  powerful  than  themselves,  and 
from  whom,  instead  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  predatory  and  tyrannical  sway,  they  had 
every  reason  to  expect  successful  resistance, 
the  desire  to  return  became  the  prominent 
feeling  and  the  tacit  intention  of  the  greater 
number.  King  Lakono’s  dress  was  said  to 
come  from  Berri,  a  negro  country  to  the  east¬ 
ward  ;  and  M.  Werne  remarks,  that,  although 
Bari  was  a  central  point  of  negro  cultivation, 
that  is  to  say,  surpassed  any  the  expedition 
had  met  with,  Berri  and  other  succeeding 
countries  may  be  superior  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bari.  It  appears,  that  previous  to  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king,  the  expedition  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  intelligible  warning  that  they 
were  to  remain  on  the  right  shore,  at  the 
original  landing-place,  because  the  king 
would  not  allow  them  to  move  any  further. 
The  king  is  described  as  having  an  imposing 
figure,  with  a  regular  countenance,  marked 
features,  and  somewhat  of  a  Roman  nose. 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  expedition 
sailed  up  the  river,  notwithstanding  the 
king’s  injunctions  to  the  contrary ;  but  the 
vessels  found  numerous  obstructions,  the 
channel  being  500  paces  in  width,  and  full 
of  shallows.  Nineteen  mounbiins  were 
counted  from  the  mast-head,  without  reck¬ 
oning  small  ones.  The  same  evening  rocks 
showed  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  **  Three  large  and  several 
small  ones  form  an  ominous  cross-line  for 
our  voyage.  At  five  we  halt  at  an  island 
near  these  rocks.”  This  was  the  furthest 
southerly  point  reached  by  the  expedition, 
and  it  was,  according  to  the  “  calculations” 
of  the  French  engineers,  in  4  deg.  40  min. 

N.  lat.,  and  41  de^.  42  min.  E.  long,  from 
Paris ;  but,  according  to  Selira-Capitan,  in 
4  deg.  35  min.  N.  lat.,  and  30  deg.  E.  long., 
(only  eleven  degrees,  or  upwards  of  400 
miles  difference  in  longitude  !) 

King  Lakono  and  the  great  men  of  Bari 
again  visited  the  expedition  whilst  they  re¬ 
mained  at  this  island,  called  by  the  natives 


Tshanker.  They  learned  from  them  that  it 
required  a  month,  the  signification  of  which 
was  interpreted  by  thirty  days,  to  get  to  the 
country  of  Anjan  towards  the  south,  where 
the  Tubirih,  as  they  called  the  White  Nile, 
separates  into  four  shallow  arms,  and  the 
water  only  reaches  up  to  the  ankles.  There 
were  further  said  to  be  very  high  mountains 
in  the  same  region,  in  comparison  with 
which  those  now  before  them  were  as  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  This  at  once  puts  the  question 
of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile  by  this  expedition  out  of  the  pale  of 
controversy.  They  never,  by  their  own  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  approached  them  within 
thirty  days’  journey .  King  Lakono  did  not, 
M.  Werne  says,  understand  rightly  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  snow  was  lying  on  these 
mountains.  He  answered,  however,  “  No.** 
“  Now  when  I  consider  the  thing  more 
closely,”  he  adds,  “  it  is  a  great  question  to 
me  whether  he  and  his  interpreter  have  a 
word  for  snow  ;  for  though  the  Arabic  word 
telki  is  known  perhaps  in  the  whole  land  of 
Sudan,  yet  snow  itself  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Mon-Moezi  is  somewhat 
arbitrarily  placed  in  the  maps  between  15 
and  20  degrees  of  southern  latitude.  Now 
from  north  latitude  4  deg.  40  min.,  or  4  deg. 
50  min.,  at  ten  geographic  miles  a-day,  the 
traveller  would  not  get  much  beyond  the 
tropics  in  thirty  days ;  at  twenty  miles 
a-day,  he  would  only  reach  5  deg.  30  or  40 
min.  south  latitude  ;  and  even  at  thirty  miles 
a  day,  (which  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  straight  line,)  he  would  only  reach 
10  deg.  30  or  40  min.  south  latitude.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  the 
White  Nile  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Zanguebar,  most 
probably  in  a  continuation  of  the  Lupara  or 
Lupata  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  Kili- 
mandjara  before  noticed,  and  that  in  a  po¬ 
sition  northward  of  Mono-Moezi,  and  of  the 
great  inland  sea  of  Nyassi  or  Marave.  It 
appears  also  that  there  are  several  head 
tributaries  to  the  White  Nile ;  which  lends 
additional  interest  to  this  great  unexplored 
tract  of  central  Africa,  situated  immediately 
south  of  the  equator,  and  tending  towards 
the  east.  There  are  reasons  thus  to  expect 
an  extensive  upland  or  mountainous  country, 
a  better  climate  than  might  otherwise  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  lands  not  improbably  at  once 
fertile,  cultivated,  and  more  or  less  densely 
populated.  There  is  nothing  but  the  outer 
range  of  the  great  mountain- barrier — “  the 
spine  of  the  world” — to  be  crossed,  to  reach 
these  untried  and  interesting  districts.  The 
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timidity  or  the  jealousy  which  stopped  Dr. 
Biallobotsky  at  the  threshold  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
very  view  to  solve  this  important  geo¬ 
graphical  problem,  (although  probably  un¬ 
dertaken  in  a  too  southerly  latitude,)  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  It  has  thrown  back 
the  progress  of  geographical  inquiry  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  drawn  upon 
itself  the  animadversion  of  all  lovers  of  en¬ 
terprise.  There  are  few  discoveries  to  be 
made  without  some  risk  or  some  danger. 

_  O 

That  risk  must  be  very  glaring  that  could 
authorize  a  consular  officer  to  deny  support 
to  an  expedition  sanctioned  by  the  Prince 
Consort.  As  to  the  opposition  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  :  it  is  a  common  feature  of  human 
nature — whether  missionary  or  geographic — 
not  to  like  to  be  anticipated  in  a  new  field  of 
research  or  discovery. 

But  while  thirty  days’  journey,  it  may  be 
observed,  might  carry  the  traveller  to  the 
division  of  the  White  Nile,  forty  might  not 
reach  its  sources.  At  the  island  of  Tshanker, 
the  most  southerly  point  attained  by  the 
Turk  expedition,  the  stream  was  upwards  of 
300  yards  in  width  from  the  island  to  the 
risrht  shore  ;  and  there  were  two  other  arms. 
The  waters  were  at  this  period  of  the  year  fall¬ 
ing,  and  the  vessels  could  only  by  taking  out  all 
their  freight  pass  the  only  defile  that  remained 
in  the  rugged  gneiss  rocks.  Had  the  ex¬ 
pedition  arrived  twenty  days  previously,  M. 
Werne  says,  “neither  would  all  these  rocks 
have  been  an  obstacle,  nor  would  they  have 
been  a  pretext  for  not  proceeding  further.” 

The  expedition  ultimately  started  on  its 
return,  under  salute  of  a  shower  of  stones 
from  the  negroes’.  No  wonder,  when  they 
had  killed  eleven  of  their  countrymen — were 
perpetually  cheating  or  plundering  them — 
and  had  assumed  in  their  intercourse  with 
them  the  air  of  masters  and  lords  of  the  soil. 
It  certainly  is  unfortunate  for  future  travel¬ 
lers  that  they  should  have  been  preceded  by 
a  Turkish  expedition.  The  w'ays  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are,  however,  not  always  to  be  easily 
ascertained ;  and  the  results  of  this  imper¬ 
fect  and  half-civilized  exploratory  expedition 
are  still  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tiince.  Although  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile  have  not  been  discovered,  it  has  been 
positively  determined  that  they  are  situated 
far  more  to  the  south  than  was  ever  imag¬ 
ined  by  the  boldest  theorist — that  they  come 
from  a  great  mountainous  land  wholly  un¬ 
known  and  unexplored — that  they  water 
lands  densely  populated  and  abounding  in  the 


gifts  of  nature,  both  in  the  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  worlds,  and  rich  in  objects  of  com¬ 
merce — and  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  do 
not  flow  through  these  inland  regions  in  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  continuous  stream,  but 
expand  into  lagoons  and  lakes,  and  are  thus 
made  to  become  a  reservoir  for  inundating  a 
lower  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fer¬ 
tilize  an  immense  tract  of  country  under  an 
almost  tropical  sun. 

“  If,”  says  M.  Werne,  “  we  consider  this 
enigmatical  stream  territory,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  the  White  River,  of  and  by 
itself,  with  such  a  weight  of  water,  can 
maintain  these  lagoons  under  an  African 
sun  ?  Were  the  Nile  one  stream,  it  must 
flow  off  faster ;  for  the  rains  have  already 
ceased  here  and  previously — indeed,  under 
the  Equator  itself.  How  could  the  Nile, 
which  still  shows  its  peculiar  disposable 
mass  of  water,  in  its  main-stream  supply, 
quite  alone,  that  enormous  mass  of  water — 
and  even  to  the  present  time  maintain  under 
water  these  immense  reedy  lakes — unless  • 
other  tributary  streams,  the  mouths  of 
which  stagnate,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  counter- pressure  of  the 
main-stream,  supplied  a  nourishment  great 
beyond  belief  to  this,  with  which  it  equally 
rises  and  falls?  For  the  whole  mass  of 
water  in  complexu  must  suffer  an  incredible 
diminution  during  such  a  long  tract,  in  its 
slow  ebbing  under  a  burning  sun,  or  this 
Bahr  el  Abiad  must  have  real  giant  springs 
in  its  source.” 

We  do  not  think  lhat  it  is  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those 
vague  notions  of  tributary  streams  with 
stagnated  mouths,  or  giant  springs,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomena  in  question.  In 
the  first  place,  the  springs  themselves  are 
probably  more  distant  than  is  imagined  ; 
and  being  derived,  as  before  reported,  from 
four  different  quarters,  they  may  be  far  more 
productive  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
But  a  still  more  important  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is,  that  this  great  hydrographical  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  part  produced  where  it  is  met 
with.  At  the  rainy  season,  according  to  the 
blacks,  the  rain  falls  in  these  regions  in  inde¬ 
scribable  streams,  and  a  single  drop  (to  use 
an  Arabic  comparison)  is  as  thick  as  a 
musket- ball.  Subsequently  to  these  violent 
showers,  innumerable  shallow  lakes  may  be 
found  in  many  places  swelling  up,  and  at 
last  pouring  their  water  into  the  Nile.  “  The 
character,”  says  M.  Werne,  (vol.  i.  p.  249,) 
“  of  an  emptied  lake  basin  is  expressed  in  the 
whole  stream  territory.” 
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An  hypothesis  before  set  up — that  of 
making  the  White  Nile  spring  from  lakes — 
would  be  thus  partially  confirmed,  but  the 
theory  could  not  be  extended  to  the  united 
Nile,  for  both  rivers  increase  and  fall  at  the 
same  time.  The  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  the 
White  and  Blue  Rivers,  begin  to  ascend 
nearly  simultaneously  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
May ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  even 
one  drop  of  these  first  rains  in  the  high 
land,  which  the  thirsty  soil,  moreover,  im¬ 
mediately  absorbs,  and  which  are  swallowed 
up  by  a  course  in  a  long  valley-land,  should 
reach  Khartum  in  so  short  a  time.  The  re¬ 
gions  lying  lower,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
tropical  rains,  would  appear,  then,  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  the  swellings  of  the  White 
River.  “  If  we  should  not,”  M.  Werne 
justly  observes,  “take  the  nearer  district  of 
the  tropical  rains  as  an  explanation  of  the 
simultaneous  swelling  of  both  arms  of  the 
Nile  near  Khartum,  we  could  not  explain  this 
phenomenon,  for  the  mountain  waters  of  the 
White  stream  must,  thoucrh  with  a  far 
slower  course,  make  three  times  as  long  a 
way  as  the  Blue  Nile,  in  just  the  same  time.” 

“  It  would  almost  seem,”  he  remarks  else¬ 
where,  “  that  the  river  is  accumulated  in  a 
cauldron-shaped  valley,  the  declivities  of 
which  encroach  with  long  arms  on  the  Afri- 
can  world,  and  from  which  the  discharge, 
after  the  periodical  rains,  would  be  also  only 
periodical.” 

“  A  steam-boat,’’  M.  Werne  remarks  else¬ 
where,  (vol.  i.  p.  187,)  “here  might  sur¬ 
mount  many  difficulties,  and  give  us  the  ne¬ 
cessary  corrections  for  a  map,  which  cannot 
be  effected  by  sailing  with  a  constant  wind, 
owing  to  the  often  diametrically  opposite 
windings,  and  the  endless  difficult  calcula¬ 
tions,  “  The  greatest  difficulty,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  remark,  “  would  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  coal-magazines ;  and 
with  regard  to  applying  charcoal  to  this 
purpose,  although  the  White  Nile  in  its 
lower  course  has  forests  enough,  yet  not  so 
on  its  middle  and  upper  part ;  and  even  if 
the  requisite  wood  should  be  found,  much 
time  must  be  lost  in  felling  and  preparing  it 
for  charcoal.”  This  last  objection  is  founded 
on  mistake :  the  steam-boats  which  first 
navigated  the  Euphrates  were  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  worked  by  green  wood,  cut  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  In  a  pamphlet  on  river 
navigation  in  India,  by  Mr.  John  Bourne, 
noticed  lately  in  the  City  Article  of  the 


Times,  a  plan  is  developed  for  adapting  a 
new  kind  of  vessel  to  shallow  and  shifting 
waters.  Upon  this  plan,  which  is  of  a 
composite  boat — consisting,  in  fact,  of  several 
vessels  connected  by  one  deck,  and  which 
admit  of  a  wide  distribution  of  tonnage — it 
appears  that  250  tons  of  cargo  or  fuel  might 
be  carried  upon  twelve  inches'  drantjht  of 
water,  with  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ; 
a  peculiar  construction  of  wheels  being  also 
resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
vessel  in  running  over  shoals.  For  the 
building  and  fitting  of  a  boat  of  this  kind, 
with  engines  of  350  horse-power,  an  esti¬ 
mate,  it  is  said,  has  been  sent  in  at  £35,000, 
by  Messrs.  James  Watt  and  Co  ,  who  feel 
no  difficulty  in  undertaking  it,  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  anticipating  a  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  they  have  left  an  ample  mar¬ 
gin  for  all  contingencies. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  such  boats,  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world  might  be  opened 
to  scientific  exploration,  and  to  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse.  Mr.  Bourne  an¬ 
ticipates  that  not  only  might  the  distance 
between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  which 
now  takes  on  the  average  twenty-two  days, 
be  reduced  to  three-and-a-half  days,  but 
that  the  entire  distance  to  Delhi  might  be 
accomplished  in  from  six  to  seven  days. 
The  navigation  of  the  Indus  might,  by  the 
same  means,  be  extended  to  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub;  and,  with  the  newly-opened 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
would  once  more  restore  to  Great  Britain 
the  commerce  in  the  East  which  has  lately 
been  absorbed  by  Russia.  The  interior  of 
China  would  be  laid  open  by  its  main  arte¬ 
ries.  The  mail  could  be  taken  up  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  about  five  days,  travelling  only 
by  daylight.  The  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
Niger  could  be  passed  over  in  the  briefest 
possible  space  of  time,  and  its  more  healthy 
interior  opened  to  commerce  and  civilization. 
The  Nile  also,  it  now  appears,  opens  to  the 
missionary,  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the  man 
of  science,  the  central  regions  of  Africa — 
regions  hitherto  marked  in  the  map  as 
mountainous  or  desert,  but  in  reality  well 
peopled  and  fertile.  For  such  great  ob¬ 
jects,  M.  Werne  justly  remarks,  “  Euro¬ 
peans  alone  are  fitted,  for,”  he  adds,  in  true 
Teutonic  simplicity,  “  they  have  ideas  of 
humanity,  and  subjection  to  the  will  of 
One.” 
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1.  The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope^  Earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  including  numer¬ 
ous  letters  now  first  published  from  the  original  manuscripts.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Lord  Mahon.  Bentley. 

2.  Junius ;  including  Letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  signatures.  With 
a  preliminary  Essay  ^  JVotes^  4rc.  Printed  by  G.  Wood  fall. 

3.  Cowper’s  Letters.  Edited  by  Southey.  Baldwin  and  Craddock. 


The  majority  of  men  say,  with  Horace, 
that  Fame  consists  in  being  pointed  at  with 
the  finger.  Some,  however,  who  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  get  this  mark,  maintain  that  it  consists 
in  the  praise  of  the  wise  “  standards  of  opi¬ 
nion;” — while  others,  who  have  not  been 
either  pointed  at  by  the  many  or  applauded 
by  the  few,  insist  that  it  can  only  be  award¬ 
ed  by  posterity.  A  very  small  minority, 
with  a  courage  that  does  them  honor,  declare 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  fame  in 
this  world  at  all. 

The  finger-pointing  fame  is  mostly  confer¬ 
red  without  much  reflection,  and  withdrawn 
without  any  scruple.  The  object  of  it  is 
seldom  worthy,  and  cannot  keep  it.  The 
public  pump  is  got  to  work,  and  the  water 
comes,  but  the  vessel  receiving  it  being  a 
sieve,  the  liquid  slips  away.  That  fame 
which  is  conferred  by  the  wise,  or  “stand¬ 
ards  of  opinion,”  can  of  course  only  fall  per¬ 
manently  to  the  greatest  minds.  No  others 
can  stand  test,  or  bear  the  winnowing ; 
and  even  if  they  could,  the  “  standards  ”  of 
to-morrow  always  have  it  in  their  power  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  standards  of  to¬ 
day.  The  people  who  appeal  to  posterity 
do  so  only  as  a  refuge.  They  would  other¬ 
wise  be  open  to  the  ridicule  of  having  labor¬ 
ed  in  vain — of  having  run,  and  lost.  But 
their  satisfaction  is  false.  They  care  no  more 
for  posterity  than  you  do.  They  have  not 
lived  and  acted  only  to  obtain  praise  which 
they  can  never  hear  ;  they  rather  solace  their 
pride  by  imputing  to  blindness  what  they 
are  ashamed  to  allow  they  should  impute  to 
merited  contempt.  For  the  courageous  mi¬ 
nority — we  cannot  deal  with  it  at  present. 
It  denies  the  existence  of  real  fame  in  this 
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then,  when  his  soul  is  swelling  in  him,  and  he 
hugs  himself  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
be  “forever  known,”  it  suddenly  dissolves 
under  his  touch,  and  leaves  him — all  the 
voices  cease,  the  trumpets  die  away,  and  he 
falls  headlong,  never  to  be  pointed  at  again. 
Political  fame  is  like  a  brilliant  firework, 
that  blazes  wildly  for  a  little,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  expires,  leaving  but  a  dim  smoulder, 
which  ere  long  fades  out  into  the  darkness. 

In  1714  the  celebrated,  or  notorious.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  ousted  from  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  State,  and  Addison  the  Spectator  step¬ 
ped  into  his  shoes.  Queen  Anne  died.  The 
hasty  regency  party  proclaimed  George  I., 
and  Addison  stepped  out  of  the  shoes,  which 
were  given  to  General  Stanhope,  whose  kins¬ 
man,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  at  Cambridge. 
George,  on  ascending  the  throne,  declared 
for  the  Whigs,  and  the  Tories,  who  had  been 
in  power  since  Sacheverel’s  time,  kicked  the 
beam.  In  1715  Walpole  impeached  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  fled  the  country.  The 
late  leader  was  outlawed,  lived  some  years 
in  France,  and  acquired  French  notions  of 
belief.  When  the  storm  passed,  he  returned 
to  England,  had  his  outlawry  reversed,  made 
much  noise,  and  won  much  applause  and 
censure ;  on  the  whole  deserving  Dr.  Croly’s 
summary  for  his  fame  now  :  that  “  He  gave 
from  youth  to  age  the  unhappy  example  of 
genius  rendered  useless,  rank  degraded,  and 
opportunities  thrown  away.  Gifted  with 
powers  which  might  have  raised  or  sustained 
the  fortunes  of  empire,  his  youth  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  systematic  vice,  his  man¬ 
hood  by  unprincipled  ambition,  and  his  age 
by  callous  infidelity.” 

In  the  same  1715  young  Mr.  Stanhope 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  against 
Ormond,  who  was  likewise  impeached  of 
high  treason.  This  done,  he  immediately 
took  a  pleasure  trip  to  Paris  by  advice — for 
he  was  under  age,  and  the  opposition  threat¬ 
ened  to  expose  him  if  he  voted.  During 
his  stiiy  here  he  is  thought  to  have  been  of 
much  service  to  Lord  Stair,  in  discovering 
the  Jacobins’  plot — but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George’s  friends  were 
induced  to  make  the  first  attempt — we  know 
with  what  disastrous  results  to  every  one  but 
the  dastard  for  whom  they  made  it.  Stan¬ 
hope  returned  to  England,  and  though  his 
rising  was  for  some  time  delayed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dispute  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  side  he  took,  his 
kinsman  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  showed 
desire  to  push  him  on. 


With  the  South-Sea  swindle  we  have  now 
no  more  to  do  than  to  note,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  excitement  caused  in  England 
by  its  failure,  the  Stuart  made  another  throw 
for  the  sceptre,  but  was  himself  thrown.  The 
king  was  just  at  that  time  very  popular,  and 
Stanhope  spoke  in  favor  of  augmenting  the 
army ;  a  declaration  of  attachment  for  which 
he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Guards.  In 
1725,  however,  he  refused  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  then  revived,  and  er^  long  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post.  This  might  have  been 
serious  for  him,  had  not  both  his  king  and 
his  father  died  in  the  year  following.  ,  He 
became  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  He  left  the 
Lower  House  with  the  Walpoles  and  Pulte- 
neys,  and  other  stars,  shining  there,  and 
joined  company  with  Wharton,  Argyle, 
Carteret,  Queensbury,  and  the  other  great 
men  of  the  Upper  one — whose  names  are 
the  stumbling-blocks  in  Pope’s  verses,  and 
whom  we  anathematize  when  asterisks  and 
patent  pot-hooks  call  us  down  from  the 
poetry,  to  prosy  memoranda  of  their  lives. 

George  II.,  on  acceding  to  pow  er,  retain¬ 
ed  his  father’s  favorites,  much  to  the  chag¬ 
rin  of  those  who  championed  him  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  Chesterfield  was  not 
quite  forgotten.  He  w’as  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland  in  1728,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  tact  in  that  position,  won  the  king’s 
praise  when  he  was,  a  little  after,  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  This  induced  Townshend 
to  attempt  to  turn  out  Newcastle,  then  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  put  in  the  Earl,  which,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  do,  and  Chesterfield,  who 
had  accompanied  George  to  London,  return¬ 
ed  to  Holland,  after  having  been  gartered  at 
the  king’s  charges.  It  w  as  about  this  time 
that  the  Commons  objected  to  public  reports 
of  hon.  members’  speeches.  We  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  sometimes  almost  wishing  that 
it  objected  now. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  next  years.  The 
tragic  seaman  who  kept  his  ear  in  his  pocket, 
for  exhibition  when  the  time  came  to  rouse 
up  the  Lion  to  revenge  it,  has  told  his  story 
about  Spanish  wrongs,  and  got  satisfied — at 
least  we  hope  so..  The  French  intrigues, 
too,  and  the  Danish  and  Dutch,  are  over, 
now.  The  things  intrigued  about  were 
rarely  worth  half  the  noise  they  made  ;  and 
the  landmarks  so  curiously  set  in  those  days, 
by  battles  and  treaties,  have  been  mostly 
washed  away  by  the  tides  of  later  wars. 
Suffice  it  for  us  that  Chesterfield,  in  1731, 
gained  much  honor  in  getting  the  Vienna 
treaty  signed.  In  1732  he  returned  to 
England,  and  distmguished  himself  by  op- 
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position  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1Y34 
he  found  time  to  marry.  In  17 3 7  he  made 
his  once  celebrated  speech  against  dramatic 
censorship,  proposed  by  Walpole.  Fielding 
had  produced  a  satire  on  the  ministers, 
(Pasquin,  for  which  Hogarth  drew  an  illus¬ 
trated  bill,)  which  the  town,  as  the  public 
was  then  called,  flocked  to  hear.  The  ex¬ 
ample  was  much  followed,  till  the  premier 
resolved  to  stop  it,  which  he  did  in  spite  of 
opposition.  After  this,  a  quarrel  between 
Walpole  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
side  Chesterfield  took,  brought  about  an 
open  breach  between  the  factions,  and  the 
so  called  country  party  was  obliged  to  go — 
into  the  country.  Bath  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  refuge,  and  Beau  Nash  (Douglas 
Jerrold’s  hero,)  becomes  visible  in  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  history,  anticking  and  fooling  for 
a  moment,  on  the  scene. 

In  1739,  however,  the  tide  showed  signs 
of  turning.  War  was  commenced  against 
Spain,  and  Vernon  was  sent  to  Darien.  The 
trans- Pyrenean  nation  had  done  our  shipping 
so  much  damage,  and  robbed  us  so  in¬ 
famously  in  Honduras,  that  the  country 
would  no  longer  suffer  Walpole’s  patience 
of  insult  and  shyness  of  fight.  His  popu¬ 
larity  was  sinking — the  shadow  was  melting 
from  his  grasp.  In  1740,  Sandy s,  the 
motion-maker,  attacked  him  Anstey-wise. 
He  failed;  but  in  1742,  when  a  new  par¬ 
liament  was  convened,  and  the  nation  was 
sick  of  the  war,  which  had  been  prosecuted 
till  the  Panama  business  brought  it  to  an 
anti-climax,  the  opposition  to  his  longer 
holding  office  was  so  great  and  general,  that 
he  thought  it  well  to  retire.  Poor  Walpole  ! 
The  once  famous  statesman  found  himself, 
now  his  career  was  well-nigh  closed,  the 
object  of  resentment,  if  not  of  finger-point¬ 
ing.  He  had  done  his  best — and  now  his 
life  was  scarcely  safe.  Fond  of  the  shows 
of  greatness,  he  had  but  little  greatness  to 
deserve  the  shows.  But  Time  has  hung  the 
curtains  around  him,  do  not  let  us  too 
roughly  rend  them  back.  His  premiership 
is  over  now — and  its  cares  and  its  toils,  and 
his  life,  are  over.  He  is  away — his  fame, 
too,  is  away — one  day  the  morning  will 
break,  and  we  shall  be  away. 

The  kaleidoscope  once  moved,  many 
things  shifted  together.  Pulteney,  the 
people’s  friend”  of  those  days,  was  natu¬ 
rally  looked  to  as  Walpole’s  successor.  He 
was  a  living  dissolving  view.  His  face  was 
said  to  wear  a  new  expression  every  day. 
He  was  by  turns  a  saint,  a  savage,  and  a 
sage.  He  was  now,  like  Mulligan  in  the 


ball-room,  all  hilarity  ;  and  now,  like  Mulli¬ 
gan  on  the  door-step,  after  supper,  in  tears. 
His  cry  was  liberty,  and  his  aim  was  power. 
Such  an  one,  invaluable  for  opposition,  could 
not  govern.  Such  talents  are  as  opposed  to 
those  needed  by  a  statesman  as  abilities  for 
criticism  are  from  those  for  authorship.  He 
failed,  of  course,  in  time  of  need.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Bath,  and  so  sailed  comforta¬ 
bly  away — to  oblivion. 

Of  the  ensuing  parliamentary  history  and 
war- work  we  are  too  sick  to  make  notes 
here.  Ministers  came  short,  as  usual,  and 
speeches  were  made,  and  applauded,  and 
forgotten,  as  usual.  There  was  another 
Stuart  landing,  and  droves  of  victims  were 
led  to  and  offered  at  Saint  George’s  altar, 
not  in  Hanover-square.  We  can,  however, 
recollect  or  imagine  these,  and  pass  to  1746, 
when  Chesterfield,  after  another  successful 
embassage  to  Holland,  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  was  the  best 
part  of  his  life.  He  gave  himself  to  the  me¬ 
lioration  of  that  blessed  island,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  boisterous  as  the  surrounding 
element.  He  was  liberal,  but  firm.  He 
would  not,  like  others,  hunt  the  Catholics  to 
please  the  Protestants.  He  saw  the  crow’s 
feet  round  the  Scarlet  Lady’s  eyes ;  he  saw 
that  decay  was  at  work,  and  he  would  not 
help  her  to  fictitious  life  by  the  tonic  of  per¬ 
secution.  Indeed,  he  early  showed  his  spirit 
in  that  matter  when  an  eager  Protestant  told 
him  that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman  and 
often  went  to  mass.  “  Does  he  ?”  said  the 
Earl,  “  then  he  shallnever — drive  me  there.” 
Yet  he  did  not  trust  or  favor  them.  Once, 
when  he  heard  of  a  projected  rising,  he  took 
one  of  their  chief  men  aside,  and  said,  “  If 
your  persuasion  behave  like  faithful  subjects, 
I  will  treat  them  as  such  ;  but  if  not,  I  shall 
be  worse  to  them  than  Cromwell.”  This 
was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  insurrec¬ 
tion  while  he  was  king’s  vicar;  might  we 
not  suppose  that  if  such  a  course  were  pur¬ 
sued  in  our  times,  such  a  result  would  fol¬ 
low?  The  Irish  might  have  believed  in 
Mumbo- Jumbo,  like  the  Cingalese,  or  in 
the  Moon,  like  Chinamen,  but  Chesterfield 
would  not  have  stretched  out  a  state  arm  to 
molest  them,  if  they  kept  the  peace. 

Unfortunately,  in  1746,  he  left  this  post, 
and  took  the  seals  with  Newcastle.  His 
good  sense  was  swamped  in  other  people’s 
nonsense.  They  made  a  bad  business  of  it 
on  the  whole,  and  in  1748  he  retired.  His 
only  other  appearance  in  history  as  a  nota¬ 
ble  man  was  in  1761,  when  he  proposed  in 
the  Lords,  the  change  of  style,  as  it  was 
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called,  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian 
year,  the  latter  being  used  by  most  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  The  matter  was  a  good  deal 
debated  ;  but  the  necessity  for  some  stand¬ 
ard  of  computation  being  evident,  both  with 
a  view  to  history  and  commerce,  it  was  at 
last  carried.  It  is  most  inconvenient  to  all 
Russian  merchants  that  the  great  Autocracy 
has  not  sanctioned  the  change.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  calendar  was  put  forward  eleven 
days  in  September ;  the  to-morrow  of  the 
2nd  inst.  being  the  14th. 

We  skip  the  next  few  years  as  our  fathers 
skipped  the  eleven  days,  and  now  we  are 
in  a  time  of  experiments.”  All  sorts  of 
parties  had  power.  They  came  like  the 
phantasms  on  the  mirror  in  the  Henriade  ; 
they  stayed  a  moment,  and  departed.  The 
Rockingham  ministry,  which  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  as  the  nurse  of  our  great  Burke, 
reigned  a  little,  and  then  resigned  its  places 
to  Grafton.  He,  in  turn,  was  pushed  aside 
by  Pitt ;  who  was  displaced  ere  long  by  the 
extraordinary  mixture,  the  ingredients  of 
which  were  mainly  Bedford  and  Grafton. 
With  iheir  followers  we  luckily  shall  not  at 
this  time  have  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
these  people — viz.,  in  1769,  that  Junius,  the 
most  extraordinary  writer  that  perhaps  ever 
addressed  a  community,  burst  on  the  world. 
This  Myth-like  being  set  himself  to  restore 
Whig  principles  and  to  preach  liberty ;  to 
reform  abuses  and  watch  place-holders ; 
and  he  applied  his  lash  to  all  members  of 
the  government,  up  to  the  king.  He  evi¬ 
dently  brought  personal  hostility,  as  well  as 
hatred  on  public  grounds,  to  the  task.  His 
secrecy  was  impenetrable,  and  his  knowledge 
on  private  matters  far  more  extensive,  while 
it  was  also  more  correct,  than  that  of  our 
indefatigable  correspondent,  Joseph  Ady. 
His  power  over  the  language,  too,  was 
gigantic ;  and  every  man  whose  public  or 
private  character  had  holes  in  it,  lived  in 
terror  of  this  undiscoverable  genius,  who 
might,  in  a  moment,  turn  the  lightning  of 
his  satire  on  him  and  show  all  those  flaws. 

We  naturally  look  with  curiosity  at  this 
“  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,”  as  Burke 
called  him,  when  we  go  back  on  the  trail  of 
our  country  to  the  times  in  which  he  broke 
through  the  “  cobwebs  of  the  law,”  and 
foiled  or  trampled  down  the  hunters.  And 
that  curiosity  is  heightened  when  we  see 
him  stalking,  uncontrollable,  about  the  stage 
of  history  for  his  own  time — and  with  un¬ 
paralleled  audacity  confronting  and  rebuking 
his  king — especially  as  he  never  dropped  his 


mask  and  never  claimed  reward.  His  shifts 
and  disguises,  too,  laid  bare  now  ;  his  iden¬ 
tity  with  so  many  people  proved  to  demon¬ 
stration  ;  his  mysterious  knowledge  both  of 
government  and  private  matters — all  help 
to  swell  our  interest  in  him,  and  we  toil 
through  oceans  (or  marshes)  of  note-work 
and  folly  to  get  at  his  splendid  tirades 
against  statesmen  and  individuals,  for  the 
daring,  fury,  and  even  ferocity  of  which  his 
letters  stand  in  English  literature  without  a 
parallel. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  his  contemporary, 
Chesterfield.  We  have  no  such  curiosity 
wakened  for  him.  We  know  his  life — while 
we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Junius. 
There  is  no  romance,  like  a  gauze  curtain, 
round  the  Earl,  removing  him  from  our 
immediate  inspection,  and  making  him  half 
sublime,  because  half  obscure.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  He  lived  and  adhered 
to  the  Proprieties,  as  firmly  as  Addison  in 
Cato  to  the  Unities.  He  was  part,  like 
ourselves,  of  the  “  common  world,”  which, 
according  to  Schiller  and  Coleridge,  or 
Coleridge  alone,  “  is  all  too  narrow  for  the 
stricken  heart  of  love,”  though,  as  we  think, 
full  enough  of  broad  sympathies  for  a  living 
heart.  We  feel  that  his  flesh  and  blood 
were  like  ours.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Junius. 
There  is  something  cold  and  fiendish  about 
him.  He  has  no  humanity — he  seems  to 
delight  to  punish.  Chesterfield,  we  admit, 
had  no  genius ;  while  Junius  had.  The 
Earl  had  taste,  and  tact,  and  talent ;  he 
could  admire  the  beautiful,  but  we  doubt  if 
he  had  any  notion  of  the  sublime.  He  was 
thankful  that  he  was  not  a  poet,  neither  the 
father  of  one.  He  would  most  probably,  if 
present,  have  gathered  his  cloak  round  him 
and  galloped  to  the  nearest  inn  —  in  the 
thunderstorm  when  Bums  on  horseback 
composed  his  “  Scots  wha  hae.”  But  if  he 
had  no  genius,  he  had  not  an  evil  spirit. 
The  great  genius  of  Junius  is  undeniable, 
but  it  is  also  undeniable  that  he  did  not  use 
it,  like  Brama,  to  create  and  cherish,  but, 
like  Seeva,  to  destroy.  The  sun  that  might 
have  shone  out  bright  and  genial  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  to  comfort  and  make  glad, 
descended  basely  to  the  things  of  earth,  and 
scorched  and  blasted  all  it  touched. 

We  will  look  for  a  moment  at  each  of 
them,  and  then  hurry  on.  It  is  now  too 
late  in  the  intellectual  existence  of  the  world 
to  run  a-muck  among  authors,  especially 
foreign  ones — like  the  ofiensive  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor  Schlosser.  This  crabbed  body,  who 
speaks  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  **  who  with 
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the  enemies  of  all  toleration  and  improve¬ 
ment,  strove  as  madly  as  a  monk  against  all 
progress,”  darts  for  an  instant  on  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  gets  rid  of  his  claim  to 
notice  by  saying,  “  his  morality  is  that  of  a 
highly-polished  sharper.”  Such  expedition 
in  the  dispatch  of  his  victims  may  show  well 
in  a  German  executioner,  and  command 
German  applause ;  an  English  mob,  how¬ 
ever,  would  cry  “  shame.”  He  is  of  course 
wrong.  Chesterfield  had  many  faults,  and 
so,  we  doubt  not,  had  the  immaculate 
Schlosser,  though  he  throws  so  many  stones ; 
but  we  like  that  man  best  who  states  what 
he  thinks  right,  and  not  the  man  who  only 
knows  to  run  against  what  he  thinks  wrong. 
Chesterfield  had  learned  the  world,  and 
seen  its  hollowness  and  falseness  ;  few  could 
teach  that  learning  to  his  boy,  and  so  he 
tried  to  teach  it.  He  might  surely  have 
gone  farther,  and  counselled  his  son  rather 
how  to  turn  and  reform  the  world,  than  to 
profit  by  its  depravity.  But  what  has  the 
Privy  Councillor  to  do  with  this  ?  Had  the 
Earl  published  any  letters  himself,  the  case 
would  have  been  different.  The  most 
wooden-headed  of  Germans  might  have  then 
had  some  excuse — as  it  is,  he  has  none. 
Chesterfield  did  not  publish  his  letters ;  he 
never  authorized  their  publication ;  had  he 
been  asked,  he  probably  would  have  refused 
permission.  It  was  with  him,  as  with  the 
works  of  some  modem  royal  authors — a 
stranger  published  them.  His  son’s  wife, 
who  had  never  the  virtue  to  declare  herself 
during  her  husband’s  life,  and  probably  only 
did  so  after  his  death,  on  cash  accounts, 
printed  them  after  the  old  gentleman  had 
left  the  scene.  He  was  no  party  to  it.  He 
had  watched  over  his  son’s  education  with 
the  greatest  care.  He  had  supplied  him 
religious  tutors,  and  linguist  tutors,  tutors 
en  fou8  genres,  and  with  natural  anxiety  for 
a  clumsy  boy,  whose  masters  were  defective 
in  the  Graces,  he  had  chosen  to  write  him 
letters  upon  Men  and  Manners,  which  were 
afterwards  dishonorably  (we  think)  pub¬ 
lished.  Why  should  a  foggy  foreigner,  ig¬ 
norant  most  likely  of  all  these  facts,  run 
against  that  father,  and  style  him  “sharp¬ 
er  ?”  Even  an  enemy  who  might  wish  that 
the  Earl  had  written  a  book,  would  not 
have  profited  by  such  an  one  as  this.  That 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  judge  the  brilliant 
parliamentrman  by  his  parlor  sayings,  when 
he  is  in  undress,  away  from  his  stilts,  and 
among  his  children.  We  sometimes  fer¬ 
vently  wish  that  our  literary  hackneys 
would  spare  us  their  versions  of  the  critic- 


labors  of  our  difficult  German  neighbors* 
They  abound  in  words,  and  delight  in  gene¬ 
ralities  ;  but  being  naturally  slow  and  heavy, 
they  become  ridiculous — like  dancing  ele¬ 
phants,  when  they  make  a  show  of  brisk¬ 
ness.  The  following  is  a  passage  contain¬ 
ing,  we  think,  the  essence  of  Chesterfield’s 
writing : 

“  It  may  be  objected,”  he  says  to  his  son,  “  that 
I  am  now  recommending  dissimulation  to  you.  I 
both  own  and  justify  it.  It  has  been  long  said, 
Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  regnare :  I  go  still 
farther,  and  say,  that  without  some  dissimulation 
no  business  can  be  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  simu¬ 
lation  that  is  false,  mean,  and  criminal ;  that  is 
the  cunning  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  crooked  or 
left-handed  wisdom,  and  which  is  never  made  of 
use  but  by  those  who  have  not  true  wisdom.  And 
the  same  great  man  says  that  dissimulation  is 
only  to  hide  our  own  cards,  whereas  simulation  is 
to  put  on  in  order  to  look  into  other  people’s. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  says  that  simulation  is  a  stiletto, 
not  only  an  unjust  but  an  unlawful  weapon, 
whereas  dissimulation  is  a  shield,  as  secrecy  is 
armor,  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  preserve  se¬ 
crecy  in  business  without  some  degree  of  dis¬ 
simulation  than  it  is  to  succeed  without  secrecy.” 

If  this  is  sharper’s  morality,  all  men  of 
business,  and  all  statesmen  too,  are  sharpers. 
Volto  sciolto  ;  pensieri  stretti  may  not  be  the 
precept,  but  it  is  the  practice,  of  the  world, 
and  all  who  live  in  it  must  find  the  secret  of 
its  practice  out,  or  fail  in  getting  on.  We 
do  not  wish  our  readers  to  suppose  we  re¬ 
commend  dissimulation ;  but  a  man  who 
paints  the  world  must  paint  it  as  it  is,  and 
not  as  he  could  wish  it  to  be. 

Had  Chesterfield  issued  his  letters  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  he  would  have  excised  with 
a  more  liberal  hand  than  even  the  present 
judicious  and  talented  editor.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  judge  him 
as  an  ordinary  author,  we  must  be  suffered 
to  say  of  his  letters  as  those  of  a  man,  that 
they  are  not  such  as  should  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Christian  man.  It  was  well  and 
praiseworthy  in  him  to  engage  professors  and 
teachers  for  his  son,  but  he  should  have  as¬ 
sisted  them  himself  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  the  heathenism  of  London 
that  we  pay  tithes  and  rates  enough  to  buy 
instructors  for  all  its  inhabitants.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  something  more  than  money. 
Religion  is  not  like  cotton,  or  indigo,  or  stock, 
that  can  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  transfer¬ 
red.  The  father  should  have  spoken  often 
of  it,  with  the  other  things.  His  letters 
would  not  have  been  of  less  value  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  because  of  more  value  in  that.  But 
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this,  we  must  remember,  was  an  error  of 
judgment,  as  regarded  his  son’s  education, 
not  of  authorship  with  regard  to  us.  For 
his  own  personal  religion,  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  of  that  genteel  sort  of  which  his 
whole  walk  and  conversation  and  writing  was 
an  example.  He  never  went  to  a  chapel 
where  there  was  a  church,  but  we  do  not 
find  him,  as  the  fashion  was  in  his  days, 
openly  scoffing  at  either.  There  was  none  of 
the  tomfoolery  of  atheism  about  him,  though 
we  doubt  if  there  was  much  belief ;  neither 
did  he  incline  to  those  who,  with  poor  modern 
Fox,  “  look  to  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  as  George  Herbert  sings  it,  and  who, 
when  they  worship,  attend  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Greenfield,  in  the  universal  sky-built 
temple. 

On  turning  to  Junius,  we  come,  as  said 
before,  to  quite  a  different  thing.  Chester¬ 
field  was  always  under  restraint,  though,  like 
our  ladies  with  their  chatelaines,  he  gave  his 
chains  an  air  of  grace.  J unius  acknowledged 
none.  He  was  a  literary  Arab — his  hand 
against  every  one.  He  assailed  whom  he 
pleased,  and  if  his  victims  turned  on  him,  he 
either  silenced  them  by  invective,  or  when 
they  answered  back  too  sharply  (as  Horne 
Tooke  did,)  took  no  notice  of  his  defeat,  but  | 
set  on  some  one  else.  His  look,  however, 
for  tlie  most  part,  like  the  look  of  Lorrinite, 

“  had  crippling  in  it.”  He  rarely  spared  a 
foe.  His  object  was  the  ruin  of  the  coalition 
government,  and  almost  reversing  Portia’s 
recommendation  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in 
Venice,  to  do  a  little  right,  he  did  great 
wrong.  He  had  no  notion  of  justice.  The 
opposition  was  always  criminal.  He  did  not 
know  worth  if  it  did  not  agree  with  him — in 
a  word,  he  was  a  bigot  preaching  liberty — 
and  a  mighty  genius  degraded  to  the  task¬ 
work  fitted  only  for  a  hack. 

The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  were 
probably  talented  men.  No  doubt  they 
merited  as  much  finger-pointing  as  most 
statesmen ;  more  than  the  majority  of  us, 
their  judges,  would  deserve,  if  we  were  call¬ 
ed  to  till  such  seats  as  they  did.  But  their 
fame  in  their  own  days  was  little  to  be  wish¬ 
ed  ;  they  have  none  now  to  be  envied.  What 
place-holding,  or  hurrahing  through  the 
streets  could  compensate  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  if  he  had  had  his  fill  of  them,  when,  de¬ 
siring  to  be  applauded  by  posterity,  he  knew 
that  he  was  handed  down  by  such  a  pen  as 
this : 

“Relinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of 
amendment  to  your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the 


public,  let  me  be  permitted  to  consider  your  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of  curious 
speculation.  There  is  something  in  both  which 
distinguishes  you,  not  only  from  all  other  minis¬ 
ters,  but  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  that  you  should  never  do 
right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indolence 
and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied, 
but  that  the  first  principle,  or  if  I  may  call  it  the 
genius,  of  your  life  should  have  carried  you 
through  every  possible  change  and  contradiction 
of  conduct,  without  the  momentary  imputation  or 
color  of  a  virtue ;  and  that  the  wildest  spirit  of 
inconsistency  should  never  have  betrayed  you  into 
a  wise  or  honorable  action. 

“  The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of 
some  men  has  made  it  possible  for  their  descend¬ 
ants  to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme,  without  being 
degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace  (Charles  II.) 
left  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back 
to  an  illustrious  pedigree,  in  which  heraldry  has 
not  left  a  single  good  quality  on  record  to  insult 
or  upbraid  you.  You  have  better  proof  of  your 
descent,  my  Lord,  than  *  *  *  or  any  trouble¬ 
some  inheritance  of  reputation.  There  are  some 
hereditary  strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family 
may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest 
features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and 
died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  II.  was  a  hypocrite  of 
j  another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  sam3 
scaffold.  At  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see 
their  different  characters  happily  revived  and 
blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and  severe  with¬ 
out  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live, 
like  Charles  II.,  without  being  an  amiable  com¬ 
panion,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  die,  as  his 
father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a  martyr.” 

Or  what  triumphs  in  policy  could  satisfy 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  the  hand  of  this 
fiery  pen*  outliving  them  all,  could  pass  him 
to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations  in  such 
“  words  that  breathe,  and  thoughts  that 
burn,”  as  these : 

“  Let  us  consider  you  then  as  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are 
accomplished,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes 
gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now 
in  the  last  act  of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly 
venerable  ?  And  is  there  no  period  to  be  reserved 
for  meditation  and  retirement  1  For  shame,  my 
Lord  !  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations  in 
which  your  youth  and  manhood  were  exhausted. 
Consider  that  although  you  cannot  disgrace  your 
former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character  of  age, 
and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility  after  you 
have  lost  the  vigor  of  the  passions. 

“  Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Wliither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  *  *  ♦  Whichever 

way  he  flies,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  country  pur- 
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sues  him.  *  *  *  It  is  in  vain  to  siiift  the 
scene.  You  can  no  more  fly  from  your  enemies 
than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad,  you  look 
into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  noth- 
inff  but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord, 
you  may  quit  the  field  of  business,  though  not  the 
field  of  danger ;  and  though  you  cannot  be  safe, 
you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear  you  have 
listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly 
united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of 
honor.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage 
the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality, 
they  will  not  sutFer  you  to  profit  by  experience, 
nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  charac¬ 
ter.  Even  now,  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no  more 
than  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should 
preserve  his  consistency  to  the  last,  and  that,  as  ^ 
you  lived  without  virtue,  you  should  die  without 
repentance.” 

While  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  excused 
in  such  writing  as  this,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  envied  (and  this  is  more  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose)  in  tbe  position  of  him  at  whom 
it  is  launched.  Better  that  he  had  remained 
a  quiet  country  gentleman,  and  hunted  deer, 
and  not  ambition.  This  observation  recalls 
us  to  our  subject,  and  to  our  last  observa¬ 
tion  about  politics  with  reference  to  fame. 

A  statesman  is  never  rightly  judged.  He 
is  at  a  bar  where  justice  is  unknown ;  before 
a  court  from  whose  decisions  it  is  vain  to 
make  appeal.  Like  a  national  debt,  he  is 
never  estimated.  During  his  life,  the  bench 
is  filled  with  either  friends  or  enemies  ;  the 
jury,  too  vast  to  pack — in  any  case*  as  Hood 
said,  are  alike  divided,  and  an  honest  verdict 
cannot  be  obtained.  He  may  have  spent 
himself  in  public  slavery  ;  he  may  have  giv¬ 
en  up  his  private  happiness,  and  perhaps 
public  and  private  virtue,  that  he  may  decree 
laws  to  nations,  or  carry  his  own  to  the  pitch 
of  glory,  yet  he  will  alway’^s  find  some  entry 
to  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  the  w^orld 
divided,  and  the  finger-pointing  part  con¬ 
demnatory.  Some  approve  him  for  virtues 
he  never  practised,  and  some  condemn  him 
for  errors  he  never  committed.  It  is  worse 
if,  hungering  for  fame,  he  appeals  from  an 
ungrateful  present  to  the  future.  Besides 
that  he  cannot  hear  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
there  is  often  no  verdict  to  be  heard.  When 
he  dies,  the  question  of  his  merits  mostly 
falls  sick,  and  ere  long  dies  too.  The  world 
goes  on  regularly  without  him ;  the  sun 
rises,  though  a  king  dies  ;  the  mill  still  clat¬ 
ters  round,  although  the  miller  is  chopped 
up.  Few  people  vex  their  heads  about  the 


dead  ;  if  they  remember  him  at  all,  it  is 
generally  as  a  poor  fellow  that  after  all  had 
some  good  points ;  but  if  he  should  excite 
more  notice,  and  friends  bray  and  enemies 
bray  about  him,  the  great  world,  which  is 
eager  about  other  things,  listens  to  the  loud¬ 
est,  or  neglects  both.  New  great  men  rise  ; 
the  present  and  the  future  are  the  theme  of 
anxiety  ;  the  past  is  left  to  chance,  and  the 
appellant  drifts  away  into  history,  with  eu- 
logium,  if  a  friend  writes,  and  with  condem¬ 
nation,  if  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  so  with  a  writer.  He  can  take 
his  own  part,  and,  the  braying  over,  al¬ 
though  dead,  speak  for  himself.  Chateau¬ 
briand  made  not  a  little  noise  at  one  time  in 
the  world  of  politics,  but  long  before  he 
died  the  finger-pointing  veered  away  from 
him  ;  his  fame  is  only  got  now  by  his  books. 
A  man,  however,  who  would  thus  live  after 
death,  must  write  upon  a  general,  and  not  a 
momentary  theme.  He  must  touch  human¬ 
ity,  and  not  its  accidents.  Politics  do  not 
supply  an  enduring  subject.  They  are  so 
variable,  that  the  most  conservative  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  suddenly  yielded,  or  the  most 
radical  and  so-called  glorious  reforms  re¬ 
versed  forever — when  the  writing  is  tossed 
by.  This  makes  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  constitution  of  books,  and  how  some  of 
the  most  promising  die  young,  while  others 
that  looked  dull  and  heavy  from  childhood, 
reach  a  green  old  age,  and  threaten,  like  the 
well-known  aunt  whose  nieces  were  valetu¬ 
dinarians  of  fourscore,  but  hoped  for  health 
when  they  were  married  on  the  fortunes  she 
would  leave — to  live  forever. 

Satire,  read  by  all/  and  praised  by  all  on 
its  appearance,  is  but  short-lived.  It  shoots 
follies  as  they  fly,  but  follies,  after  being 
shot,  die,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  Who 
now,  of  the  quoting  hundreds,  reads  Hudi- 
bras  or  Tristam  Shandy ;  and  Colman  and 
poor  Hook,  not  to  speak  of  living  satirists— 
where  will  they  stand  in  the  future  history 
of  literature  ?  Not  high  up,  we  fear.  Fic¬ 
tion,  too,  that  thousands  read,  but  tens  of 
thousands  write,  has  very  little  life  in  it. 
Some  innovator  is  always  at  work.  Cer¬ 
vantes  displaces  the  knights  errant  in  Spain, 
and  Scott  displaces  Minerva  in  England. 
The  transformations  are  constantly  in  pro¬ 
gress — to  the  chrysalis,  the  butterfly,  or — 
the  corpse.  Poetry,  of  course,  w^hich  scans 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  moulds  all  na¬ 
ture  into  one  great  and  glorious  whole,  has 
longest  life  of  all.  It  is  allied  to  music, 
which  we  know  to  be  eternal.  But  in  prose, 
a  book  to  live  should  have  a  very  strong 
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backbone  and  healthy  sinews  ;  so  that  when 
it  is  among  future  generations  it  may  not 
look  old  and  ricketty.  There  should  be 
nothing  false  about  it ;  no  stuffing  or  quilt¬ 
ing;  no  stay-work  or  crutches.  If  it  hob¬ 
bles  now,  it  will  soon  halt.  If  accidental 
circumstances  keep  it  on  its  legs  now,  when 
they  are  removed  it  will  fall  flat.  If,  to 
alter  the  figure,  it  has  only  waxen  show 
wings,  they  will  melt  in  the  sun- heat  of 
trial,  and,  like  Icarus,  it  will  some  day  come 
down  from  its  eminence  with  a  run. 

Looking  to  these  letters  of  Junius  and 
Chesterfield — which  we  should  have  said 
were  like  each  other  in  one  respect — viz., 
that  neither  were  intended  for  posterity 
when  written — and  asking  which  is  worthi¬ 
est  to  survive,  we  cannot  hesitate.  It  is  the 
modern  fashion  to  judge  style  before  senti¬ 
ment,  sound  before  sense  ;  even  our  congre¬ 
gations  criticise  our  manner  rather  jthan  our 
matter  ;  if  we  fall  into  this  fashion,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  allow  that  for  style  Chester¬ 
field  cannot  be  compared  with  Junius.  But 
then,  it  is  his  style  only  which  keeps  Junius 
before  us.  Ilis  letters  would  have  been 
dead  long  since  but  for  their  style.  He  had 
no  message  for  humanity,  or  if  he  had  he 
did  not  deliver  it ;  while  Chesterfield  has 
brought  truths  to  us,  and  lessons,  that  will 
affect  our  children.  Who  cares  now  if  Bed¬ 
ford  was  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  or  if  Grafton 
was  a  sensualist  and  a  scoundrel ;  what  is 
Sir  William  Draper  to  us,  or  Bute,  or 
Granby  ?  Junius’s  letters  have  done  their 
work,  though  they  did  not  do  his,  for  he  put 
down  his  pen  in  despair,  and  left  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  abuses  which  he  attacked  are  for 
the  most  part  done  away  ;  and  as  for  the 
Preliminary  Essays,  windy  notes,  disputes 
concerning  authorship,  (which  are  only 
worthy  of  Coventry — except  when  a  man  of 
genius,  like  Macaulay,  gives  additional  inter¬ 
est  to  the  life  of  Hastings  by  a  few  conclusive 
paragraphs  on  Francis,)  private  common  pla¬ 
ces  to  Wilkes  and  Woodfall — and  those  other 
puffings  which  art  has  bestow^ed  upon  them 
hitherto — these  things  will  get  dismissed  ere 
long ;  the  bags  will  be  struck  and  burst,  and 
the  wind  let  loose  into  space.  Had  not  the 
style  of  this  Mysterious  Myth  been  splendid, 
and  his  sarcasm  unequalled,  he  would  not 
have  reached  us  at  all ;  had  he  produced 
nothing  but  political  fireworks,  the  sting  of 
his  squibs  and  the  report  of  his  crackers 
would  have  died  away  long  since,  and  his 
volumes  would  have  been  deposited  in  our 
butter-shops  beside  those  of  Wilkes,  or  in 
our  lumber  rooms  by  those  of  B-nth-m. 


But  it  is  not  so  with  Chesterfield.  Disap¬ 
proving,  as  we  must,  of  much  that  he  has 
written,  but  regretting  more  what  he  has 
not  written,  we  yet  see  a  principle  of  life  in 
his  letters.  All  those  to  Davrolles  and  about 
politics,  and  also  those  two  on  his  father’s 
death,  which  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
preserved,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted, 
ffir  they  will  be  but  little  read,  and  even 
when  read  but  little  relished.  But  his  letters 
to  his  son,  now  that  Lord  Mahon  has  revised 
them,  will  be  more  read  than  ever.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  perused  by  any  one 
whose  moral  and  religious  principles  are  un¬ 
formed.  Their  highest  merit  is,  that  they 
contain  vivid  pictures  of  life,  and  to  those 
who  look  on  them  with  the  right  light,  they 
show  how  the  world  lies  in  wait  to  deceive. 
They  do  nothing  tow  ards  the  encouragement 
of  men  to  set  their  thoughts  on  things  above, 
but  they  should  prevent  men  from  fixing  them 
on  things  below.  They  do  not  point  tow^ards 
the  glories  of  Eternity,  but  they  tell  of  the 
emptiness  of  Time. 

And  now  a  new  breeze  blows ;  and  we 
suddenly  put  up  helm.  VVe  gladly  stretch 
the  sails,  and  leave  the  worldly-wise  behind ; 
our  hearts  grow  glad  in  us  as  we  speed  on, 
for  this  new  breeze  is  fresh,  and  seems  to 
breathe  of  heaven.  For  a  little  while,  though, 
waves  and  breakers  are  about  us ;  we  go 
painfully  among  them,  tossing  and  perplexed, 
but  we  are  sure  that  there  is  safety  near,  and 
so  sail  on. 

Contemporary  both  with  Chesterfield  and 
Junius,  yet  as  different  from  them  as  light 
from  twilight,  William  Cowper  lived  sixty- 
nine  years  in  the  most  eventful  century  the 
world  had  seen — without  mixing  in  its  excite¬ 
ments.  We  have  hinted  at  some  incidents 
in  the  first  half  of  it;  to  do  more,  and  com¬ 
press  a  history  of  it  in  a  short  article,  would 
need  powers  such  as  Houdin’s,  who  can  roll 
an  orange  in  his  hands  till  it  is  smaller  than 
a  pea.  A  paragraph  or  two  will  tell  enough 
about  the  life  of  this  most  worthy  man  to 
bring  it  to  remembrance  ;  this  done,  we  must 
close. 

His  father  was  one  of  George  the  Second’s 
chaplains ;  his  mother  descended  by  four 
ways  from  royalty.  He  lost  the  latter  parent 
in  his  sixth  year,  from  which  to  his  eighteenth 
he  passed  his  time  like  other  boys,  in  buffeting 
through  various  schools,  though  physically 
unequal  to  his  boisterous  troubles.  He,  was 
then  apprenticed  to  law,  and  became  an  idler, 
not,  however,  a  vicious  one,  as  is  the  modem 
fashion  among  law  and  medical  students. 
In  his  bitterest  moments  of  self-reproach,  we 
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hear  nothing  of  saloons.  He  spent  his  time 
in  “giggling  and  making  giggle^’  with  Thur- 
low,  the  embrj’o  chancellor.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  among 
his  lighter  amusements  fell,  for  the  only  time 
in  his  life,  in  love.  The  object  of  his  affec¬ 
tion,  however,  never  became  his,  her  father 
objecting  on  the  score  of  his  lack, — of  rupees, 
and  also  of  consanguinity,  they  being  cousins, 
for  which  we  esteem  the  old  gentleman,  de¬ 
spite  of  Southey.  His  madness  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  originated  in  this 
disappointment — it  had,  however,  indicated 
itself  some  years  before.  After  this  time  he 
became  a  semi-literary  man  ;  belonged  to  the 
Nonsense  Club  translated  the  Henriade,  com¬ 
pared  Pope  and  Homer,  and  contributed  to 
the  “  Connoisseur”  and  “  St.  James’s  Chron¬ 
icle,”  till  in  1763,  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
the  most  frightful  disease  that  can  seize  a 
man  seized  him.  Some  clerkships  in  the 
House  of  Lords  fell  vacant  through  deaths 
or  resignation.  They  were  in  the  gift  of  a 
kinsman ;  his  monetary  circumstanees  were 
bad,  and  this  relative  offered  them  to  him. 
He  accepted  the  highest,  but  suddenly 
took  fright  on  learning  that  his  duties  would 
occasionally  be  public.  He  resigned  the 
place,  and  took  a  lower  one.  This  made  a 
noise,  for  the  higher  situation  being  given  to 
a  stranger,  the  public  naturally  supposed  his 
kinsman  had  sold  it.  An  investigation  was 
ordered,  and  Cowper  was  bid  to  prepare  for 
examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  touching 
his  sufficiency  for  the  post  he  had  undertaken. 
A  thunderbolt,  he  said,  would  have  been  as 
welcome  as  this  intelligence ;  for  in  fact  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  business.  “  I  knew,” 
he  wrote,”  that  upon  these  terms  the  clerk¬ 
ship  of  the  journals  was  no  place  for  me.  To 
require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that  I  might  there  publicly  entitle 
myself  to  the  office,  was  in  fact  to  exclude 
me  from  it.”  But  in  the  mean  time  his  rela¬ 
tive’s  honor,  and  his  own  circumstances, 
urged  him  to  an  attempt.  “  Those,”  he  says, 
“  whose  spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom 
a  public  exhibition  of  themselves,  on  any 
occasion,  is  mortal  poison,  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation ;  others 
can  have  none.”  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
attended  the  office  regularly  ;  and  to  add  to 
his  torments,  all  the  clerks  there  were  against 
him.  He  could  get  no  assistance  from  them ; 
neither,  what  w'ould  have  been  of  more  use, 
a  kind  or  cheering  w'ord.  What  a  paradise ! 
Oh,  tribe  of  Jones  and  Smith,  you  can  indeed 
make  great  minds  wretched  when  they  are 
compelled  into  companionship  with  you ! 


[Oct. 

Here  was  a  spirit  that  dwarfed  your  vulgar 
natures — could  you  not  abstain  from  wound¬ 
ing  it  because  it  did  ?  Alas  !  the  tribe  of 
Jones  and  Smith  cannot  refrain  from  taking 
rank  against  the  great.  The  journal-books 
were  thrown  open  to  poor  Cowper,  but  un¬ 
used  to  business,  he  could  make  little  of  them. 
He  attended  daily  for  months,  but  at  the  end 
of  them  was  little  wiser  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Meanwhile  his  brain  was  suffering ;  and 
as  the  day  for  his  trial  approached,  his  excite¬ 
ment  became  horrible.  It  at  last  reached 
such  a  pitch,  that  when  his  kinsman  visited 
him  the  day  before  it  was  to  take  place,  he 
found  that  he  had  tried  four  or  five  means 
to  commit  suicide,  and  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  hanging  himself.  This  discovery  of  course 
put  a  period  to  the  clerk  business,  and  he 
was  removed  to  a  madhouse.  His  madness, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  felt  creeping  on 
him,  developed  itself  after  he  had  attempted 
self-destruction ;  he  believed  that  he  had 
commited  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that 
God  had  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against 
him  forever.  His  description  of  the  very 
destruction  of  sanity  in  him  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  he  has  penned  : 

“  While  I  was  traversing  the  apartment  in  the 
most  horrible  dismay  of  soul,  expecting  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me ; 
my  conscience  scaring  me,  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursuing  me,  and  the  city  of  refuge  out  of  reach, 
and  out  of  sight ;  a  strange  and  horrible  darkness 
fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  heavy 
blow  could  light  on  the  brain  without  touching 
the  skull,  such  was  the  sensation  I  felt.  1  clapped 
my  hand  to  my  forehead,  and  cried  aloud  through 
the  pain  it  gave  me.  At  every  stroke  my  thoughts 
and  expressions  became  more  wild  and  indistinct; 
all  that  remained  clear  was  the  sense  of  sin,  and 
the  expectation  of  punishment.” 

In  short,  his  madness  took  the  most  hide¬ 
ous  form — the  religious  one.  The  agonies 
he  suffered  while  it  lasted  were  too  horrible 
for  description ;  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months, 
however,  thanks  to  Dr.  Cotton,  his  disease 
subsided ;  and  though  his  religion  was  ever 
afterwards  melancholy,  it  continued,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  sound  and  strong.  He  left 
the  asylum,  but  would  not  return  to  London. 
An  invincible  disgust  at  the  world  possessed 
him.  His  friends  subscribed  for  his  support ; 
the  beautiful  Unwin  family  took  him  under 
their  care,  and  for  about  ten  years  he  lived 
in  retirement  with  them,  undisturbed  by  the 
dreadful  malady.  It  then,  however,  return¬ 
ed.  Whether  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
his  constant  communications  with  that  sin¬ 
cere  and  zealous  Christian,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Newton,  as  many  have  broadly  asserted  that 
it  was,  or  not,  we  think  very  questionable. 
It  might  be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Newton  ac¬ 
knowledges,  when  writing  Mr.  Thornton  on 
the  subject,  “  my  name  is  up  about  the  coun¬ 
try  for  preaching  people  mad,”  but  it  was 
also  true,  as  he  adds,  “  the  women  live  sed¬ 
entary  lives  here,  poring  over  their  pillows 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  breathing 
confined  air  in  their  crowded  little  rooms 
and  people  in  such  health  as  this  overwork¬ 
ing  must  engender,  being  ill  fed  also,  are  not 
likely  to  have  very  sane  (or  sound)  minds, 
or  bodies  either.  Besides,  Cowper’s  third 
severe  attack,  which  occuired  fourteen  years 
after,  seized  its  victim  when  Mr.  Newton  re¬ 
sided  far  from  him,  and  their  communications 
were  quite  occasional.  It  is  true,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  Cowper’s  letters  to  Newton  are  in 
a  more  sombre  style  than  those  to  his  other 
friends ;  though  this  would  hardly  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  influence  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  over  the  mind  of  his  friend  was  such  as 
to  make  Cowper  fear  him.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  once,  when  Mr.  Newton,  hearing  some 
reports  from  Olney  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cow¬ 
per’s  connexion  with  the  Throckraortons — 
reports  fabricated  and  circulated  by  some 
enemy — wrote  what  the  gentle  poet  described 
as  a  letter  of  “wormwood”  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
in  which  he  accused  her  and  her  charge  of 
becoming  gay  and  worldly.  Cowper  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  firm  spirit,  and  showed  him 
that,  however  much  he  reverenced  him  as  a 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  a  friend,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  bow  before  him  as  a  priest. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Newton  ever 
desired  to  seem  such  a  being ;  but  believing, 
from  the  reports  that  reached  him,  that  his 
old  friends  were  relapsing  from  the  strict 
paths  of  religion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn 
them.  On  being  assured  that  it  was  not  so, 
he  dropped  the  subject,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ence  resumed  its  wonted  tone.  Altogether, 
we  consider  that  the  stress  laid  on  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  more  delicate  mind  of  the 
poet,  though  his  influence  was  doubtless 
considerable,  has  been  far  more  than  facts 
warrant. 

These  occasional  recurrences  of  his  disease 
excepted,  and  those  few  nervous  feelings, 
which,  from  the  want  of  subjects,  he  record¬ 
ed  in  his  letters,  and  of  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  have  heard — such  as  his  dread  of 
spring,  of  the  east  winds,  and  of  the  full 
moon,  together  with  his  visits  of  religious 
despondency — the  placid  picture  of  his  life 
had  but  few  darkenings  and  shades.  He 
had  much  happiness — especially  after  he  had 
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resumed  the  pen.  He  found  no  need  of  re¬ 
visiting  the  w  orld  for  the  study  of  it,  and  his 
absence  from  the  busier  scenes  of  life  gave 
no  abstraction  to  his  works.  He  had  a  few 
congenial  friends  who  remained  constant  to 
him,  and  his  own  heart  had  more  experience 
in  itself  than  it  could  have  got  by  intercourse 
with  others.  By  these  friends  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  and  loved ;  and  save  for  Lady  Austen’s 
little  jealousies,  and  her  final  separation  from 
his  society,  and  young  Mr,  Unwin’s  death, 
he  had  few  annoyances  and  no  troubles  from 
the  outward  world.  His  life,  when  he  was 
sane,  was  peaceful  and  calm.  'The  vessel  had 
weathered  the  storm,  and  though  once  nearly 
foundering  on  the  reef,  it  now  lay  safe,  and 
anchored  on  the  inner  side ;  the  w  inds  and 
thunders  still  sometimes  raged  round  it,  but 
the  waves  and  the  swellings  of  the  outside 
ocean  were  shut  out  forever. 

It  is  not  our  province,  now,  to  speak  of 
his  poems.  To  do  that  we  should  need  all 
our  space.  We  should  require  to  go  back  to 
the  dawn  of  English  poetry,  and  trace  its 
course  through  the  times  when  it  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  clouds  of  Pope’s  school,  after 
having  shone  out  at  its  brightest  w  ith  Shak- 
speare’s  and  Milton’s ;  until  at  last  Cowper 
tore  aside  the  veil  which  affectation  had  hung 
around  it,  and  opened  the  way  for  its  new 
splendor  in  these  later  years.  We  must  be 
content  with  a  few  remarks  on  his  letters — 
the  best  in  our  language. 

It  will  be  w'ell  to  commence  by  noting 
that,  in  1751,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  thus: 
“Among  the  numerous  writers  which  our 
nation  has  produced,  equal,  perhaps,  always 
in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in  eloquence 
and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
very  few  have  endeavored  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  were  written  in  discharge  of 
public  trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of 
great  affairs,  which,  though  they  afford  pre¬ 
cedents  to  the  minister  and  memorials  to  the 
historian,  are  of  no  use  as  examples  of  the 
familiar  style  or  models  of  private  corre¬ 
spondence.”  He  did  not  remember,  or  per¬ 
haps  admit,  the  claim  of  Richardson,  whose 
“Pamela”  was  then  ten  years  of  age;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  time  longer, 
such  a  sentence  would  have  been  untrue, 
independently  of  him.  For  in  the  purity  of 
Melmoth,  the  wit  of  Chesterfield,  the  vigor 
of  Junius,  and  the  simplicity,  humor,  and 
piety  of  Cowper,  the  long-winded  Doctor 
might  have  found  as  much  in  letter-writing 
as  he  desired. 

We  have  classed  Cowper’s  letters  under 
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the  heads  of  simplicity,  humor,  and  religion. 
They  contain,  indeed,  all  these  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  more ;  but  for  the  sake  of  order, 
and  to  economize  our  space,  now  becoming 
small,  we  shall  adhere  to  these  only,  and 
give  one  or  two  extracts  illustrating  each. 
We  are  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  qualities 
named  are  often  blended  in  one  letter.  The 
following,  however,  standing  alone  in  one  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin,  will  serve 
as  an  especial  specimen  of  his  delightful  and 
naive  simplicity : 

“  I  have  two  goldfinches,  which  in  the  summer 
occupy  the  greenhouse.  A  few  days  since,  being 
employed  in  cleaning  out  their  cages,  I  placed 
that  .which  I  had  in  liand  upon  the  table,  while 
the  other  hung  against  the  wall ;  the  windows  and 
doors  stood  loide  open.  I  went  to  fill  the  fountain 
at  the  pump,  and  on  my  return  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  goldfinch  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  cage  I  had  been  cleaning,  and  singing  to  and 
kissing  the  goldfinch  within.  I  approached  him, 
and  he  discovered  no  fear;  still  nearer,  and  he 
discovered  none.  I  advanced  my  hand  towards 
him,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  seized  him, 
and  supposed  I  had  caught  a  new  bird ;  but  cast¬ 
ing  my  eye  upon  the  other  cage,  perceived  my 
mistake.  Its  inhabitant,  during  my  absence,  had 
contrived  to  find  an  opening  where  the  wire  had 
been  a  little  bent,  and  made  no  other  use  of  the 
escape  it  afforded  him  than  to  salute  his  friend, 
and  to  converse  with  him  more  intimately  than 
he  had  done  before.  I  returned  him  to  his  proper 
mansion,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  a  minute  he 
had  thrust  his  little  person  through  the  aperture 
again,  and  again  perched  upon  his  neighbor’s 
cage,  kissing  him  as  at  first,  and  singing  as  if 
transported  with  the  fortunate  adventure.  1  could 
not  but  respect  such  friendship,  as  for  the  sake  of 
its  gratification  had  twice  declined  an  opportunity 
to  be  free;  and  consenting  to  their  union,  resolved 
that  for  the  future  one  cage  should  hold  them 
both.” 

Of  his  admirable  talents  for  humorous 
writing,  we  might  say  much  ;  we  will,  how¬ 
ever,  let  some  specimens  of  it  speak  for 
us. 

“On  the  evening  of  the  feast.  Bob  Archer’s 
house,  I  suppose,  affording  the  best  room  for  the 
purpose,  all  the  lads  and  lasses  who  felt  themselves 
disposed  to  dance  assembled  there.  Long  time 
they  danced,  at  least,  long  time  they  did  something 
a  little  like  it,  when  at  last,  the  company  having 
retired,  the  fiddler  asked  Bob  for  a  lodging.  Bob 
replied  ‘  that  his  beds  were  all  full  of  his  own 
family,  but  if  he  chose  it,  he  would  show  him  a 
haycock  where  he  might  sleep  as  sound  as  in  any 
bed  whatsoever.’  So  forth  they  went  together, 
and  when  they  reached  the  place,  the  fiddler 
knocked  down  Bob  and  demanded  his  money. 
But  happily  for  Bob,  though  he  might  be  knocked 


down,  and  actually  was  so,  yet  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  robbed,  having  nothing.  The  fiddler, 
therefore,  having  amused  hims^f  with  kicking 
him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  saw 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since, 
nor  inquired  after,  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the 
last  man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes  to  see 
again.” 

A  fire  had  occurred  at  Olney,  during 
which  some  robberies  had  taken  place.  Two 
women  and  a  boy  were  sent  to  the  hands  of 
justice. 

“  The  young  gentleman  who  accompanied  these 
fair  ones  is  the  junior  son  of  Molly  Boswell.  He 
had  stolen  some  iron  work,  the  property  of  Griegs 
the  butcher.  Being  convicted,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  whipped,  which  operation  he  underwent  at  the 
cart’s  tail,  from  the  stonehouse  to  the  high  arch 
and  back  again.  He  seemed  to  show  great  forti¬ 
tude,  but  it  was  all  an  imposition  on  the  public. 
The  beadle  who  performed  it,  had  filled  his  left 
hand  with  red  ochre,  through  which,  after  every 
stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving  the 
appearance  of  a  wound  on  the  skin,  but  in  reality 
not  hurting  him  at  all.  This  being  perceived  by 

Mr.  Constable  H - ,  who  followed  the  beadle, 

he  applied  his  cane,  without  any  such  manage¬ 
ment  or  precaution,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  too 
merciful  executioner.  The  scene  immediately 
became  more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  by 
no  means  be  induced  to  strike  hard,  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  constable  to  strike  harder,  till  a  lass  of 
Silver  End,  pitying  the  pitiful  beadle  thus  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  hands  of  the  pitiless  constable, 
joined  the  procession,  and  placing  herself  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  latter,  seized  him  by  his  capil¬ 
lary  club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  the  same, 
slapped  his  face  with  a  most  Amazonian  fury. 
This  concatenation  oT  events  has  taken  up  more 
of  my  paper  than  I  intended  it  should,  but  I  could 
not  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the  beadle  threshed 
the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and  the  lady 
the  constable,  and  how  the  thief  was  the  only 
person  concerned  who  suffered  nothing.  Mr. 
Teedon  has  been  here,  and  is  gone  again.  He 
came  to  thank  me  for  some  left-off  clotlies.  In 
answer  to  our  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  a  slow  fever,  which  made  him 
take  all  possible  care  not  to  inflame  his  blood.  I 
admired  his  prudence,  but  in  his  particular  in¬ 
stance  could  not  very  clearly  discern  the  need  of 
it.  Pump  water  will  not  heat  him  much,  and  to 
speak  a  little  in  his  own  style,  more  inebriating 
fluids  are  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable.” 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Unwin  on  the  subject  of 
prosecuting  a  swindler : 

“  But  I  would  disappoint  him,  and  show  him, 
that  although  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  quarrelsome, 
he  is  not  to  be  crushed  ;  and  that,  though  he  is  a 
worm  before  God,  he  is  not  such  a  worm  as  every 
selfish,  unprincipled  wretch  may  tread  on  at  his 
pleasure. 
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I  lately  heard  a  story  from  a  lady,  who  has 
spent  many  years  of  her  life  in  France,  somewhat 
to  the  present  purpose.  An  abbe,  universally  es¬ 
teemed  for  his  piety,  and  especially  for  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  his  manners,  had  yet,  undesignedly,  given 
offence  to  a  shabby  fellow  in  his  parish.  The 
man,  concluding  he  might  do  as  he  liked  with  so 
gentle  and  forgiving  a  character,  struck  him  on 
one  cheek,  and  bade  him  turn  the  other.  The 
good  man  did  so,  and  when  he  had  received  the 
two  slaps,  which  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
submit  to,  turned  again  and  beat  him  soundly.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  you  follow  the  French  gentle¬ 
man’s  example,  but  I  believe  nobody  that  has 
heard  the  story  condemns  him  much  for  the  spirit 
he  showed  on  the  occasion.” 

The  tenderness  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
no  object  was  excluded  from  it.  Unhappy, 
and  sometimes  despairing  himself,  he  over¬ 
flowed  with  love  and  affection  for  others. 
No  lapse  of  time  could  deaden  his  friendship ; 
he  had  suffered  much,  and,  therefore,  knew 
to  love  much.  Instances  of  this  compassion 
are  abundant ;  they  break  on  the  reader 
where  he  least  expects  them ;  and  they  seem 
almost  like  the  breathings  of  a  seraph,  who 
forgets  all  selfishness  as  he  pours  out  his 
heavenly  music. 

“  Let  me  add,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Bull,  in  one  of 
his  desponding  letters,  “there  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  Scriptures  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  my  case,  nor  any  consolation  so  effectual 
as  to  reach  it.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you  because 
you  could  not  believe  it ;  you  would  agree  with 
me  if  you  could.  And  yet  the  sin  by  which  I  am 
excluded  from  the  privileges  I  once  enjoyed  you 
would  account  no  sin — you  would  even  tell  me  it 
was  a  duty.  This  is  strange;  you  will  think  me 
mad ;  but  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus ;  I  am 
only  in  despair ;  and  those  powers  of  mind  which 
I  possess  are  only  permitted  to  me  for  my  amuse¬ 
ment  at  some  times,  and  to  enhance  my  misery 
at  others.  I  have  not  even  asked  a  blessing  on 
my  food  these  ten  years,  nor  do  I  expect  that  I 
shall  ever  ask  it  again.  Yet  I  love  you,  and  such 
as  you,  and  determine  to  enjoy  your  friendship 
while  I  can ;  it  will  not  be  long — we  must  soon 
part  forever.” 

Is  not  this  burst  of  tenderness  wonderfully 
touching,  flashing  like  a  sunbeam  through 
the  clouds  and  shadows  of  his  despair  ? 

“  I  have,  indeed,  been  lately  more  dejected  and 
more  distressed  than  usual,”  he  says  to  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  ;  “  more  harassed  by  dreams  in  the  night, 
and  more  keenly  poisoned  by  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  ...  I  now  see  a  long  winter  before 
me,  and  must  get  through  it  as  1  can.  I  know 
the  ground  before  I  tread  upon  it ;  it  is  hollow — 
it  is  agitated — it  suffers  shocks  in  every  direction 
— it  is  like  the  soil  of  Calabria,  all  whirlpool  and 


undulation ;  but  I  must  reel  through  it — at  least, 
if  I  be  not  swallowed  up  in  the  way.  ...  Be 
pleased  to  remember  us  both  with  much  affection 
to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her  and  your  Eliza ;  to 
Miss  Catlett  likewise,  if  she  is  with  you.  Poor 
Eliza  droops  and  languishes,  but  in  the  land  to 
which  she  is  going  she  will  hold  up  her  head  and 
droop  no  more.  A  sickness  that  leads  the  way  to 
everlasting  life  is  better  than  the  health  of  an  an¬ 
tediluvian.  Accept  our  united  love.” 

“  In  the  land  to  which  she  is  going  she 
will  hold  up  her  head,  and  droop  no  more.” 
Oh,  what  a  tender  heart  was  here,  to  pour 
such  comfort  into  the  hearts  of  parents  as 
they  sorrowed  over  their  drooping  child.  To 
look  away  from  the  anguish  sitting  heavy  on 
his  own  heart,  and  remember  that  his  friends 
too  had  a  bitter  anguish  to  endure. 

But  though  he  was  ever  tender,  he  was 
not  always  in  despair.  His  despondency,  at 
times,  came  heavily  upon  him ;  but  he  had 
many  seasons  of  true  religious  joy.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  these  chron¬ 
icled  in  his  letters.  When  a  man  meets  with 
such  seasons,  he  communes  with  his  owm 
heart,  and  is  still ;  he  does  not  rush  to  the 
house-top,  trumpet  in  hand,  to  tell  it  to  the 
world.  But  occasional  glimpses  into  the 
depths  of  his  belief  are  vouchsafed  to  us; 
among  those  best  suited  to  us,  in  this  place, 
are  the  following : 

“lam  not  so  dim-sighted,  sad  as  my  spirit  is  at 
times,  but  that  I  can  see  God’s  providence  going 
before  me  in  the  way.  Unforeseen,  unhoped-for 
advantages  have  sprung  up  at  his  bidding,  and  a 
prospect,  at  first  cloudy  indeed  and  discouraging 
enough,  has  been  continually  brightening.” 

“  He  who  has  preserved  me  hitherto  will  still 
preserve  me.  All  the  dangers  that  I  have  escaped 
are  so  many  pillars  of  remembrance,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  look  back  with  comfort,  and  be 
able,  as  I  well  hope,  to  inscribe  on  every  one  of 
them  a  grateful  memorial  of  God’s  singular  pro¬ 
tection  of  me.  Mine  has  been  a  life  of  wonders 
for  many  years,  and  a  life  of  wonders,  I  in  my 
heart  believe,  it  will  be  to  the  end.  Wonders  I 
have  seen  in  the  great  deeps,  and  wonders  I  shall 
see  in  the  paths  of  mercy  also.  This  is  my 
creed.” 

“  Oh !”  he  exclaims  elsewhere,  “  I  could  spend 
whole  days  and  moonlight  nights  in  feeding  upon 
a  lovely  prospect.  My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as 
they  flow.  If  every  human  being  could  think 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for 
many  years,  there  might  perhaps  be  many  miser¬ 
able  men  among  them,  but  not  an  unawakened 
one  could  be  found  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle.  At  present,  the  difference  between  them 
and  me  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  I  delight 
in  baubles,  and  know  them  to  be  such,  for  rested 
in  and  viewed  without  a  reference  to  their  Author, 
what  is  the  earth,  what  are  the  planets,  what  is 
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the  sun  itself  but  a  bauble  ? .  .  .  Their  eyes  have 
never  been  opened  to  see  that  they  are  trifles ; 
mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till  they  are  closed 
forever.  They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  con¬ 
servatory,  a  hothouse  with  a  West  India  garden, 
things  of  consequence,  visit  them  with  pleasure, 
and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  times  more.  I  am 
pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever  be  worth 
a  farthing ;  amuse  myself  with  a  greenhouse  that 
Lord  Bute’s  gardener  could  take  upon  his  back 
and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have  paid  it  the 
accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and  given  it  air, 
I  say  to  myself,  ‘  This  is  not  mine ;  it  is  a  play- 
thinsf  lent  me  for  the  present.  I  must  leave  it 
soon.’  ” 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  of  a  mind  like 
this  ?  There  is  no  passion  here,  nor  wrangling 
for  renown.  Are  we  not  triflers  in  the  plea¬ 
sure-grounds  of  Time,  if  we  are  looking  there 
for  our  happiness — if  the  conservatories  and 
the  flowers  are  more  than  toys  and  baubles 
to  us,  which  we  play  with,  knowing  we  must 
leave  them  soon  ? 

With  regard  to  the  literary  character  of 
Cowper’s  “  Letters,”  we  have  little  to  say. 
Few  compositions  are  without  faults;  but 
these  are  among  the  few.  We  know  of  no 
heedless  commonplaces  in  them ;  no  liberties 
taken  either  with  his  correspondents  or  his 
subjects.  He  wrote  in  perfect  seriousness, 
even  when  most  humorous ;  for  it  was  his 
nature  to  be  serious  and  in  earnest.  He  did 
not  mount  stilts  when  he  paid  his  written 
visits  to  his  friends,  neither  did  he  amble  or 
tumble  for  their  amusement.  He  lived  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world,  and  therefore  dared  to 
be  natural.  The  literature  of  these  letters  is 
not,  however,  their  chief  recommendation. 
Some  books  depend  for  their  livelihood  ilpon 
their  garniture  and  outside  show,  but  this 
does  not.  The  garb  of  Cowper’s  thoughts 
was  always  simple  without  meanness,  elegant 
without  being  gaudy.  Their  chief  charm  is 
the  unafiected  love  for  others  which  they 
breathe ;  the  constant  wish,  that  if  their  wri¬ 
ter  could  not  himself  be  happy,  others  might. 
He  had  a  large  soul,  the  ventage  of  which 
was  worth  all  the  labored  compositions  it 
could  compass.  It  was  like  a  river,  which 
is  purest  and  sweetest  when  flowing  unre¬ 
strained  by  dykes,  and  uninterrupted  by 
locks,  and  waterfalls,  and  mills,,  and  which 
bears  verdure,  and  health,  and  beauty,  to  all 
things  it  approaches. 

We  would  extend  our  extracts,  but  must 
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not  linger  to  cull  any  more  flowers  even  in 
this  pleasant  place.  We  will  cast  one  look, 
like  the  Parthians,  behind  us,  while  we  speed 
on,  and  then  have  done ;  we  will  set  these 
three  contemporaries  side  by  side,  and  see 
what  their  work  has  been  and  also  what  it  is. 
Junius  found  a  corrupt  ministry,  a  corrupt 
commons,  and  a  corrupt  bench.  He  set  upon 
them  like  a  wild  beast.  He  demolished  many 
abuses,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  more 
legitimate  reforms.  Like  a  desperate  oculist, 
he  cut  deep  into  the  thick  crust  which  had 
overgrown  the  public  eye,  to  let  in  light. 
He  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many 
tyrannies,  and  for  this  deserves  applause ; 
but,  now  that  the  tyrannies  are  fallen,  he 
comes  before  us  as  an  example  of  much  wrong, 
and  for  this  deserves  our  censure.  He  cham¬ 
pioned  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  his 
example  were  much  followed,  that  freedom 
would  become  a  curse.  No  man’s  character 
was  safe  from  him ;  true  or  false,  all  accusa¬ 
tions  found  a  like  currency  through  him. 
He  revelled  in  being  a  teiTor  to  men,  and 
with  an  assassin’s  exultation  gloried  in  the 
engine  which,  while  it  dealt  destruction, 
shielded  him  from  punishment.  He  had  his 
fame  ever  about  him,  though  himself  invis¬ 
ible.  He  sought  only  to  touch  men  as  mor¬ 
tals — he  cared  nothing  for  them  as  immortals. 
So  with  Chesterfield.  Himself  a  gentleman, 
among  an  unpolished,  and  in  some  respects 
a  rude  age,  he  attempted  to  raise  and  reform 
manners.  He  loved  the  assembling  of  men 
together — he  was  only  happy  in  society. 
He  would  have  Been  ennuyl  among  sublime 
solitudes  ;  his  concern  was  to  live  decently, 
respecting,  first  and  foremost,  his  neighbor’s 
opinion  of  him,  not  his  Maker’s.  He  tried  to 
smooth  the  passage  through  this  difficult 
world,  but  paid  no  heed  to  smoothing  that 
more  difficult  passage  from  it  to  another ;  he 
also  lives,  in  his  writings,  for  the  mortal  part 
of  us,  and  not  for  the  immortal.  But  the 
gentle  Cow  per  has  done,  is  doing,  other 
work  than  this.  He  knew  that  the  planets, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  were  but  baubles 
apart  from  the  Author  of  them  all ;  and  his 
life  and  all  his  writings  tell  us  so.  Junius 
and  Chesterfield  are  guides,  in  some  sense, 
to  the  restless  and  unfaithful  citizenship  of 
the  world ;  but  he  is  our  companion  and 
encourager  to  aim  at  the  more  worthy 
citizenship  of  another  and  a  better  place  to 
dwell  in. 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

LOED  BACON, 


IK  ADVERSITY  AKD  IN  RETIREMENT  I - HIS  DEATH. 


“The  sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge;  wherein  many  things  are  reserved  which  kings  with 
their  treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force  command  ;  their  spials  and  intelligences  can  give  no  news 
of  them ;  their  seamen  and  discoverers  cannot  sail  where  they  grow ;  now  we  govern  nature  in  opinions, 
but  we  are  thrall  unto  her  in  necessity ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  invention  we  should  command 
her  in  action.” — Loan  Bacon. 


It  would  seem  as  if,  for  His  own  wise  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Almighty  has  permitted  constella¬ 
tions  of  talent  from  time  to  time  to  shine  upon 
this  earth.  Each  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
age  of  darkness,  and  then  another  galaxy  of 
bright  intellectual  stars  has  shed  its  lustre 
upon  mankind.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
prolific  in  men  of  commanding  genius ;  and 
two,  at  least,  have  not  since  found  their 
equals.  Shakspeare,  the  prince  of  poets, 
and  Bacon,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  stand 
proudly  in  advance  of  any  rivals ;  and  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  may  well  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  glorious  epoch  not  only  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Ilumanum  est  errare  is  an 
adage,  alas !  but  too  true,  and  it  is  at  once 
instructive  and  humiliating  to  learn  from  the 
page  of  history  how  such  men  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate.  They,  we  find,  have 
not  been  free  from  the  failings  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men,  nor  have  they  been  proof  against 
temptation ;  but  the  tide  of  time  has  swept  I 
away  many  incidents  in  the  biography  of  the 
reat  men  of  past  ages  which  tend  to  their 
iscredit,  and  we  regard  with  tenderness  the 
failings  of  those  whom  we  love :  evil  deeds, 
seen  dimly  through  the  long  vista  of  two 
centuries,  are  mellowed  down  in  their  tints 
and  deprived  of  those  garish  and  vivid  colors 
which,  if  seen  nearer,  would  have  excited 
our  disgust.  It  is,  moreover,  distasteful  to 
behold  the  dark  side  of  characters  whom 
we  hold  in  reverence.  With  them,  as  with 
a  beautiful  theatrical  scene,  we  would  rather 
preserve  the  general  effect  than  have  it 
marred  by  too  close  inspection.  But  impar¬ 
tial  historians  are  bound  to  show  the  whole 
of  the  picture.  Some  willingly,  some  unwil¬ 
lingly,  have  placed  all  the  acts  of  the  public 


life  of  Lord  Bacon  before  the  world,  and 
impartial  critics  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
them.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  Bacon  was,  or  was  not, 
guilty  of  the  acts  which  led  to  his  disgrace. 
Our  conviction  is,  that,  though  culpable,  as 
he  confesses  himself  to  have  been,  he  was 
sacrificed  to  hide  the  turpitude  of  James  I. 
and  his  favorite  Buckingham.  Such  topics, 
however,  we  leave  to  others,  and  propose  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  is  comparatively 
little  known — namely,  the  five  years  preced¬ 
ing  his  death,  and  to  exhibit  him  after  he 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  degradation,  had 
experienced  the  hollowness  of  the  friendship 
of  monarchs,  and  had  bade  farewell  to  the 
vanities  of  a  heartless  court. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Bacon  presented  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  instability.of  human 
greatness.  In  January,  1621,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  The 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  was  conducted 
with  all  the  magnificence  that  could  be  dis¬ 
played  for  a  man  whom  the  king  delighted 
to  honor.  His  robe  of  state  was  supported 
by  the  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  his  coronet 
was  borne  by  Lord  Wentworth,  and  his 
patent  was  couched  in  most  flattering  terms, 
expressive  of  his  general  merit  and  integrity 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  little 
I  more  than  three  months  from  this  date  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  stripped  of  bis 
office,  and  condemned  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  disgrace  and  comparative  indi¬ 
gence. 

On  the  lYth  of  March,  1621,  Bacon  pre¬ 
sided  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Peers : 
dreading  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  impeach- 
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ment,  he  hurried  the  adjournment  of  the 
house,  and  on  reaching  home,  took  to  his 
bed.  Some  of  his  biographers  are  of  opinion 
that  he  feigned  illness,  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  mental  agony  brought  on 
by  the  fear  of  the  ignominy  which  awaited 
him,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  doom,  should 
have  prostrated  his  body  and  mind. 

At  Bacon’s  own  request,  a  commission 
passed  the  great  seal,  authorizing  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Sir  James  Ley  to  act  as  speaker  in  his 
absence,  illness  rendering  him  unable  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties.  On  the  28th  of  March  he 
was  visited  by  Buckingham.  We  can  well 
imagine  the  scene  between  them :  Bacon,  in 
bed  in  a  darkened  room,  received  Bucking¬ 
ham  with  conflicting  feelings  of  shame  and 
fear,  hoping  that  he  might  be  the  bearer  of 
good  news,  but  fearing  much  the  contrary. 
Buckingham,  with  curiosity  not  unmingled 
with  pity,  bestowed  words  of  comfort, 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  sick  Chancellor. 
Bacon  probably  possessed  great  elasticity  of 
mind ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  of  a  very  acute  character ;  those 
of  honor  were  certainly  obtuse,  though  where 
self  was  concerned  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  sensitive.  Buckingham  paid  him  a  visit 
on  the  following  day,  and  found  that  the  oil 
which  he  had  poured  into  his  wounds  had 
produced  its  effect.  On  the  20th  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
been  twice  to  see  the  Chancellor,  by  order 
of  the  King ;  that  the  first  time  he  found  him 
very  sick  and  heavy,  but  the  second  time  he 
found  him  better,  and  much  comforted  with 
the  thought  that  the  complaint  against  him 
was  come  before  that  House,  where  he  as¬ 
sured  himself  of  finding  justice.  A  letter 
was  also  written  by  Bacon  himself,  in  which 
he  says  his  illness  is  “  no  feigning  or  fainting, 
but  sickness  of  my  heart  and  my  back.”  By 
an  acquaintance  he  is  described  as  sick  in 
bed,  swollen  in  body,  and  suffeiing  none  to 
come  near  him,  adding,  “  some  say  he  desires 
his  gentlemen  not  to  take  any  notice  of  him, 
but  altogether  to  forget  him  and  not  here¬ 
after  to  speak  of  him,  or  to  remember  there 
ever  was  such  a  man  in  the  world !”  The 
Chancellor  having  made  a  confession  of  guilt, 
the  King  sent  a  commission  of  high  nobles  to 
demand  the  great  seal.  The  Chancellor  was 
found  in  bed,  very  ill.  When  the  object  for 
which  the  commission  had  come  was  explain¬ 
ed,  he,  hiding  his  face  with  one  hand,  deliv¬ 
ered  up  the  purse  containing  the  seal, — 
‘‘  that  bauble,”  as  Macaulay  eloquently  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  for  which  he  had  sullied  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  had  resigned  his  independence,  had 


violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  gratitude,  had  flattered  the  worth¬ 
less,  had  persecuted  the  innocent,  had  tam¬ 
pered  with  judges,  had  tortured  prisoners, 
and  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues  all  the 
powers  of  the  most  exquisitely-constructed 
intellect  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any 
of  the  children  of  men !” 

There  have  been  conflicting  statements  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Bacon  bore  himself 
during  the  anxious  period  of  his  trial  and 
subsequently.  Certain  playful  expressions 
are  recorded  as  spoken  by  him  during  that 
period,  and  Nathaniel  Brent  writes  of  him  as 
being  “  merrie.”  But  playfulness  in  afflic¬ 
tion  is  a  very  equivocal  test  of  cheerfulness. 
Medical  men  know  well  how  often  persons 
of  determination  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
true  feelings  by  an  affectation  of  gaiety,  and 
how  often  a  jest  throws  but  a  thin  disguise 
over  a  bursting  heart  or  the  anguish  of  rack¬ 
ing  pain.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  facetious 
with  the  sheriff  and  the  executioner  on  the 
scaffold.  Danton  conversed  about  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  rural  life  when  on  his  way  to  the 
guillotine.  Cervantes,  when  within  a  few 
hours  of  death,  wrote  the  remarkable  letter 
to  his  patron  containing  the  lines — 

“  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 

Setting  out  for  the  regions  of  death, 

To  write  this  epistle  I  cheer  up, 

And  salute  my  lord  with  my  last  breath.” 

Such  feelings,  however,  are  very  distinct  from 
the  calm  resignation  imparted  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mask 
put  on  to  hide  the  true  features. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disgrace  of  Bacon  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  friends.  Lord  Brooke  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  John  Aubrey : — “  In  his  lordship’s  pros¬ 
perity,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  was 
his  great  friend  and  acquaintance  ;  but  when 
he  was  in  disgrace  and  want,  he  was  so  un¬ 
worthy  as  to  forbid  his  butler  to  let  him  have 
any  more  small  beer,  which  he  had  often  sent 
for,  his  stomach  being  nice,  and  the  small 
beer  of  Gray’s  Inn  not  suiting  his  palate. 
This  has  donne  his  memorie  more  dishonor 
than  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  friendship  engraven 
on  his  monument  hath  donne  him  honor.’  ’ 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  one  a  t  least  of  his 
more  humble  friends  stood  by  him  in  evil  report 
as  well  as  in  good  report.  The  name  of  Ben 
Jonson  has  come  down  to  us  with  honour  as 
the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  a  poet  of  no 
ordinary  pretensions.  But  there  is  yet  ano- 
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ther  point  of  view  in  which  he  appears  to  still 
greater  advantage ;  that  is,  as  the  steady, 
unflinching  friend  of  Lord  Bacon.  When  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Bacon  had  pat¬ 
ronized  and  befriended  Jonson,  who  has  left 
on  record,  in  a  graceful  poem,  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  kindness.  But  it  was  when  Bacon 
was  in  adversity,  and  avoided  by  many  of  his 
noble  acquaintances  and  time-serving  friends, 
that  the  conduct  of  Jonson  shines  forth  in 
favorable  contrast.  “  My  conceit  of  his  per¬ 
son  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honors;  but  I  have,  and  do  rev¬ 
erence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only 
proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been 
in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed 
God  would  give  him  strength,  for  greatness 
he  could  not  want.”*  Richard,  Earl  of  Dor¬ 
set,  was  also  a  steady  friend,  and  so  great  an 
admirer  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  conversation  of  Bacon  written  down  by 
Sir  Thomas  Billinsley ;  and  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  though  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  was  an  able  diplomatist  and  good 
scholar,  fully  appreciated  the  talents  of 
Bacon. 

If  the  claims  of  duty  and  gratitude  had  1 
been  generally  acknowledged,  the  friends  of 
Bacon,  in  his  fall,  would  have  been  many ; 
for  he  was  always  disposed  to  patronize 
merit,  was  good-natured  and  obliging,  and 
most  liberally  kind  to  his  servants  and  de¬ 
pendents. 

The  age  in  which  Bacon  lived  was  es¬ 
sentially  that  of  learned  men,  and  though 
the  novelty  of^  his  doctrines  found  some  op¬ 
ponents,  his  merit  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  On  the  Continent  he  was  highly 
appreciated.  Several  men  of  distinction 
visited  England  on  purpose  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  when  after  his  disgrace  his 
own  countrymen  looked  coldly  upon  him,  he 
was  regarded  by  foreigners  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  respect.  When  the  Marquis 
d’Effiat  escorted  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  into 
England,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bacon,  who, 
being  ill  in  bed,  received  him  with  the  cur¬ 
tains  drawn.  “  You  resemble  the  angels, 
my  lord,”  said  the  ambassador ;  “  we  hear 
those  beings  continually  talked  of,  and  we 
believe  them  superior  to  mankind,  but  we 
never  have  the  consolation  to  see  them.” 
Another  French  nobleman  carried  away  with 


*  Ben  JoDson’s  Works  by  Giffard,  ix  185. 


him  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  philosopher, 
and  esteemed  it  one  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  his  possession. 

Great  as  was  the  misfortune  of  disgrace 
and  political  banishment  in  the  opinion  of 
Bacon,  it  proved  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  mankind  are 
concerned.  While  tossed  in  the  vortex  of 
political  strife,  and  occupied  by  his  legal 
duties,  his  time  -was  too  fully  engaged  to 
admit  of  his  devoting  so  much  attention  to 
philosophic  and  experimental  inquiries  as  he 
desired.  That,  however,  was  the  field  best 
adapted  to  the  display  of  his  transcendent 
abilities,  and  most  congenial  to  his  taste. 
Bacon  the  philosopher  is  the  object  of  our 
hero-worship  ;  of  Baron  Verulam,  Lord 
Chancellor,  we  know  but  little  favorable.  It 
was  when  in  his  study,  pen  in  hand,  or  when 
rambling  in  meditative  abstraction  amongst 
the  glades  of  Gorhambuiy,  that  he  appeared 
to  full  advantage.  Then  was  to  be  seen  the 
pioneer  of  truth,  by  whom  the  barriers 
which  hedged  in  the  fallacies  and  dogmas  of 
the  ancient  school  were  broken  down — the 
philosopher,  whose  name  was  held  in  rever¬ 
ence  by  foes  as  well  as  friends  amongst  his 
learned  contemporaries,  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  most  solid  of  all  founda¬ 
tions,  will  endure  so  long  as  science  is 
studied  or  learning  held  sacred.  When  pen¬ 
ning  the  following  passages,  he  was  portray¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  his  inmost  soul :  “  The 
pleasures  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature. 

.  .  .  .  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures 
there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth ;  which  showeth 
well  they  be  the  deceits  of  pleasure  and  not 
pleasures,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which 

pleased,  and  not  the  quality . 

But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in¬ 
terchangeable.” 

Having  been  liberated  from  the  Tower,  he 
retired  first  to  Sir  John  Vaughan’s  house 
at  Parson’s  Green,  and  shortly  afterwards 
to  Gorhambury,  at  which  spot,  and  at  his 
old  chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  apartments  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  him  are  up  one  pair 
of  stairs,  on  the  north  side,  in  No.  1,  Gray’s 
Inn  Square.  Until  within  a  few  years,  there 
was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inn  a  small  ele¬ 
vation,  surrounded  by  trees,  called  “Lord 
Bacon’s  Mount,”  and  the  legend  was,  that 
the  trees  were  planted  by  him.  That  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  gardens  is  well 
known.  The  books  in  the  steward’s  office 
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contain  many  of  his  autographs  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  students. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
written  after  his  retirement  from  active 
life.  Bacon  states  his  resolve  “  to  spend  my 
time  whole  in  writing,  and  to  put  forth  that 
poor  talent  which  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but 
to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity  which 
will  not  break.”  Thus  he  withdrew  from 
the  glare  of  a  public  station  into  the  shade 
of  retirement  and  studious  leisure,  often  la¬ 
menting  that  ambition  had  so  long  diverted 
him  from  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  employments  of  a  reasonable  being. 

In  March,  1623,  an  effort  was  made  by 
Bacon  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  provost 
of  Eton  College.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Conway  he  says:  “Mr.  Thomas  Murray, 
provost  of  Eton,  whom  I  love  very  well,  is 
like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my 
fortune;  the  college  and  school  I  do  not 
doubt  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.”  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  pathetically  remarks — 
“There  will  hardly  fall,  especially  in  the 
spent  hour-glass  of  my  life,  anything  so  fit 
for  me  ;  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  study 
so  near  London,  and  where — if  I  sell  my 
house  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do, 
to  put  myself  in  some  convenient  plenty — I 
may  be  accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for 
summer-time ;  and  therefore,  good  Mr. 
Secretary,  further  this,  his  Majesty’s  good 
intention,  by  all  means,  if  the  place  fall.” 
The  petitioner  was,  however,  doomed  to 
dsappointment,  for  the  place  was  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Repeated  disappoint¬ 
ments  had  so  far  steeled  his  mind,  that  he 
had  brought  himself  to  bear  them  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  stoic,  as  is  recorded  by  Ten- 
nison  in  his  introduction  to  “  Baconiana.” 
“  Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  this  work  of  his 
lordship’s  of  ‘  Natural  History,’  there  comes 
to  my  mind  a  very  memorable  relation,  re¬ 
ported  by  him  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rawley.  One  day  his  lordship 
was  dictating  to  that  doctor  some  of  the 
experiments  in  his  ‘Sylva.’  The  same  day 
he  had  sent  a  friend  to  court  to  receive  for 
him  a  final  answer  touching  the  effect  of  a 
grant  which  had  been  made  him  by  King 
James.  He  had  hitherto  only  hope  of  it, 
and  hope  deferred  ;  but  he  was  desirous  to 
know  the  event  of  the  matter,  and  to  be 
freed  one  way  or  other  from  the  suspense  of 
his  thoughts.  His  friend  returning,  told  him 
plainly  that  he  must  thenceforth  despair  of 
that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  fortunes 
needed  it.  *  Be  it  so^  said  his  lordship ; 


and  then  he  dismissed  his  friend  very  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  thankful  acknowledgments  for  his 
service.  His  friend  being  gone,  he  came 
straightway  to  Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to 
him,  ‘  Well,  sir  !  Yon  business  won't  go  on  ; 
let  us  go  on  with  this  ;  for  this  is  in  our  power  .*’ 
and  then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh  for  some 
hours  without  the  least  hesitancy  of  speech 
or  discernible  interruption  of  thought.” 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  old  city  of 
Verulam,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  St. 
Albans,  was  Verulam  House,  built  by  Lord 
Bacon  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  described  by  Aubrey  as  a  most  ingeni¬ 
ously-constructed  pile,  arranged  with  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  to  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  As  it  was  to  this  retreat,  designed  by 
himself,  that  Bacon  loved  to  retire  with  a 
few  chosen  friends,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
briefly  to  describe  it.  The  rooms  were  lofty 
and  wainscoted  ;  the  chimneys  so  arranged, 
that  seats  were  cozily  placed  around,  them, 
to  the  great  furtherance  of  sociability.  In 
the  centre  of  the  house  was  a  staircase  of 
wood  delicately  carved  with  ludicrous  fig¬ 
ures.  On  one  post  was  a  grave  divine  with 
book  and  spectacles,  on  another  a  mendicant 
friar,  on  a  third  an  angel  playing  a  violin- 
cello,  (fee.  The  top  of  the  house  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  lead,  and  made  a  noble  promenade, 
commanding  a  lovely  prospect.  Here  Bacon 
and  his  friends — the  all-accomplished  Ra¬ 
leigh,  the  profound  Hobbes,  the  shrewd 
Gondomar,  the  pious  Tennison,  the  witty 
Jonson,  the  learned  Selden — used  to  as¬ 
semble  on  summer*  evenings  and  recreate 
themselves  with  conversation  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house 
were  ponds,  which  had  been  constructed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Bacon,  and  in  which  he  took  great  pride. 
The  bottoms  of  these  ponds  were  aiTanged 
in  fanciful  patterns,  as  fishes,  shells,  <fec. 
Whenever  a  poor  person  brought  a  few 
curious  pebbles,  he  was  sure  to  be  *  liberally 
rewarded.  The  ponds  contained  fish  and 
many  curious  aquatic  plants.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  ponds  was  an  island,  on 
which  an  elegant  banqueting-house  had  been 
erected  after  the  Roman  style,  and  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble  in  antique  pat¬ 
terns. 

The  distance  from  Verulam  House  to 
Gorhambury  was  about  a  mile,  and  travel¬ 
lers  had  their  choice  of  three  paths  thither, 
all  shaded  with  lofty  elms,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  and  other  trees  of  noble  growth. 
Before  them  st€od  the  Gothic  mansion  of 
large  dimensions  built  by  Sir  Nicholas 
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Bacon.  On  the  south  side,  which  faced  a 
spacious  garden,  the  mansion  was  adorned 
with  a  noble  portico ;  on  the  wall  beneath 
were  emblematical  pictures  and  explanatory 
mottoes.  A  fondness  for  the  productions  of 
nature  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character 
of  Bacon.  Flowers  he  passionately  loved, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  un¬ 
bend  his  mind  from  severer  studies  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 
flowers,  experimenting  on  fruit,  and  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of 
trees.  “  God  Almighty,”  says  he,  in  his 
quaint  but  emphatic  language,  “  first  plant¬ 
ed  a  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- 
work.”  The  garden  at  Gorhambury  was 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  noble  owner :  “  Because,” 
says  he,  “the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes 
like  the  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the 
hand  ;  therefore,  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 
delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.” 
Beneath  the  windows  of  his  study  were 
planted  musk-roses,  sweet-briar,  wall-flowers, 
and  large  masses  of  violets,  especially  the 
double  white.  The  musk-rose  and  clove- 
gilliflower  were  abundant  in  the  beds,  and  a 
favorite  walk  was  shaded  with  lime-trees, 
beneath  which  wild-thyme  and  water-mint 
flourished  luxuriantly.  In  another  part  was 
an  artificial  wilderness,  the  thickets  being 
honeysuckle,  sweet-briar,  and  wild-vine,  the 
ground  set  with  primroses,  strawberries,  and 
violets,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter. 

This  garden  communicated  with  a  wood  of 
noble  oaks,  a  favorite  resort  of  Bacon’s,  who 
had  planted  flowers  beneath  many  of  the 
trees.  The  spot,  however,  most  frequented 
by  him,  when  engaged  in  composition  or 
meditation,  was  a  copse  laid  out  in  straight 
walks.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  two 
figures  slowly  pacing  the  shady  retreat.  One 
erect  in  carriage  and  above  six  feet  in  height ; 
his  ample  forehead,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and 
intelligent  countenence  bespeak  a  superior 
mind  ;  his  face  is  rather  small,  with  reddish 
whiskers  and  moustache,  but,  contrary  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  without  a  beard.  He 
is  engaged  in  writing  to  the  dictation  of  his 
companion,  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
well-proportioned,  handsome  features,  spa¬ 
cious  forehead,  piercing  eyes,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  profound  sagacity  in  his  counte¬ 


nance.  The  taller  of  the  two  treats  the 
other  with  deference,  though  perfectly  de¬ 
void  of  servility,  indicating  that  he  is  of 
exalted  rank.  He  is,  indeed,  Francis  Lord 
Bacon,  and  his  friend  is  Thomas  Hobbes,  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  walking  in 
these  philosophic  groves,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  secretary  or  friend,  to  commit  to  paper 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  his  mind. 
The  society  of  no  one  was  so  agreeable  to 
him  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  “  Leviathan.” 
The  keen  eye  of  Bacon  had  early  detected 
the  talent  of  Hobbes ;  the  congeniality,  of 
their  minds  and  pursuits  drew  them  together, 
whilst  the  profound  learning  and  clear  intel¬ 
lect  of  Hobbes  rendered  him  both  acceptable 
and  useful  to  Bacon,  who  would  often  say 
that  “he  better  liked  Mr.  Hobbes  taking 
his  thoughts  than  any  of  the  others,  because 
he  understood  what  he  wrote,  which  the 
others  not  understanding,  my  lord  would 
many  times  have  had  a  hard  task  to  make 
sense  of  what  they  writ.”  Hobbes  always 
carried  in  the  head  of  his  walking-stick  a  pen 
and  ink-horn,  and  in  his  pocket  a  note-book, 
that  no  passing  thought  should  be  lost. 

The  thicket  in  which  the  philosophers  are 
walking  is  of  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees ; 
the  underwood  of  raspberry -bushes.  Phea¬ 
sants,  partridges,  and  many  birds  of  curious 
plumage,  abound ;  and  the  indifference  with 
which  they  regard  the  passers-by,  show 
how  carefully  they  are  preserved.  To  watch 
their  habits  is  indeed  a  favorite  amusement 
with  the  noble  owner,  who  never  permitted 
them  to  be  injured  or  disturbed.  The  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  would  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  properties  of  certain 
substances,  for,  says  Bacon,  “  For  refresh¬ 
ing  the  spirits  I  know  nothing  better  than 
strawberry-leaves,  dying;  but  I  know  a 
certain  great  lord  who  lived  long,  that  had 
every  morning,  immediately  on  awaking,  a 
clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a  fair  napkin, 
placed  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take 
the  smell  thereof — a  quaint  device  that. 
Master  Hobbes — earth  to  earth,  eh  ?  Of 
all  the  affections,  hope  is  the  most  beneficial, 
and  doth  most  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  if 
it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertain- 
eth  the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good  ; 
those  that  soon  come  to  the  top  of  their 
hope,  and  can  go  no  higher  therein,  com¬ 
monly  droop,  and  live  not  long  after ;  so 
that  hope  is  a  leaf  ivy,  which  may  be  beaten 
out  to  a  great  extension  like  gold.” 

“  Touching  dreams,  my  lord — doth  your 
lordship  think  there  is  aught  of  truth  in  the 
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strange  tales  we  hear  respecting  their  fulfil¬ 
ment  ?” 

'  “  The  relations.  Master  Hobbes,  touching 
the  force  of  imagination  and  the  secret  in¬ 
stincts  of  nature,  be  so  uncertain  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we 
conclude  upon  them.  There  be  many  reports 
in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of 
nearness  of  blood,  men  have  had  an  inward 
feeling  of  it.  I  myself  remember  that,  being 
in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London, 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father’s  death 
I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen,  that  my  father’s  house  was 
plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar ;  that  I 
well  remember,  and  have  often  mused  upon 
it.” 


Though  in  a  conversational  form,  the 
above  are  no  imaginary  or  fictitious  opinions 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Bacon.  In  his 
“  Sylva  Sylvarum  ”  they  are  to  be  found. 
Though  naturally  tinctured  with  the  crude 
notions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  information  are 
perfectly  amazing.  There  is  scarcely  a 
subject  in  science  or  philosophy  to  which  he 
had  not  directed  his  attention.  Reflection, 
and  an  aptitude  for  philosophic  inquiry,  were 
qualities  inherent  in  his  mind  ;  originality  of 
conception,  and  facility  of  execution,  his 
great  characteristics.  With  great  minute¬ 
ness  of  observation,  he  had  an  amplitude  of 
comprehension  such  as  has  scarcely  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  human  being. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  investigating  a 
subject,  to  set  down  inquiries  on  slips  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  at  his  leisure  to  reconsider  the  points, 
or  submit  them  to  experiment.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  amongst  other  memoranda.  Dr.  Tenni- 
son  found  this — “  Mem.  to  send  to  Dr.  Mev- 
erel.  Take  iron,  and  dissolve  it  in  aquafortis, 
and  put  a  loadstone  near  it,  and  see  whether 
it  will  extract  the  iron ;  put  also  a  loadstone 
into  the  water,  and  see  whether  it  will  gather 
a  crust  about  it.”  Bacon  apparently  satis¬ 
fied  himself  on  this  point  without  troubling 
the  doctor ;  for,  in  the  “  Inquisitio  de  Mag- 
nete”  (in  the  “Opuscula  Posthuma,”)  the 
first  paragraph  is  a  reply  to  the  inquiry,  “  If 
iron  be  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  and  some 
drops  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  smooth 
glass,  the  magnet  neither  extracts  the  iron 
nor  attracts  the  water.” 

To  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
our  own  talents  is  a  characteristic  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  mind :  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius, 
was  united  in  Bacon  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers :  he  calls  upon  those  that 
follow  after  to  take  encouragement  from  his 


example.  “We  even  think  that  something 
of  hope  may  be  supplied  to  man  from  our 
own  example ;  nor  do  we  say  this  in  the 
spirit  of  boasting,  but  because  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  say  it.  If  any  be  distrustful  let  him 
consider  me ;  a  man  among  the  men  of  my 
age,  the  most  occupied  with  civil  affairs,  of 
somewhat  infirm  health  (which  occasions 
much  loss  of  time,)  and  in  this  matter  clear¬ 
ly  a  first  adventurer,  following  the  steps  of 
no  other,  nor  even  holding  communication 
respecting  these  things  with  any  mortal,  and 
who  yet,  having  entered  firmly  upon  the 
true  road  and  submitting  my  understanding 
to  things,  have,  as  I  conceive,  carried  forward 
these  things  somewhat.”  Well  might  he 
have  added  in  the  touching  words  of  Milton, 
“  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  *  *  *  to  an 

inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  up¬ 
on  me,  that  by  labor  and  intense  study 
(which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,) 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature, 
I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.”* 

Great  and  varied  talents,  which  would 
singly  have  adorned  any  man,  were  in  Bacon 
united.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  of 
the  highest  order,  set  off  by  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  the  most  sparkling  wit.  So  com¬ 
pletely  did  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  fill  the 
world  of  letters  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
points  in  his  history,  that  Bayle,  writing  only 
a  century  after  his  death,  had  not,  with  all 
his  inquisitiveness,  so  much  as  heard  that 
Bacon  had  been  dismissed  with  disgrace  from 
his  political  ofl&ces..  His  abilities  as  an  orator 
have  been  placed  on  record  by  a  contempo¬ 
rary  who  had  often  listened  to  him  with  de¬ 
light,  and  who  was  highly  qualified  to  judge 
of  his  pretensions.  “  There  happened  in  my 
time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  grav¬ 
ity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he 
could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  cen¬ 
sorious  (censor-like) ;  no  man  ever  spake  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suf¬ 
fered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de¬ 
votion.  No  man  had  their  afl’ections  more 
in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an 
end.”f 


*  Milton — Account  of  his  own  studies, 
f  Ben  Jonson’s  Works  by  Giffard,  ix.  184. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  evening  of  Ba¬ 
con’s  life  was  greatly  embittered  by  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassments.  When  in  prosperity 
he  had  made  no  provision  against  adversity. 
On  the  contrary,  large  as  was  his  income,  his 
expenditure  greatly  exceeded  it ;  love  of  dis¬ 
play  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  his 
character ;  his  style  of  living,  when  chancel¬ 
lor,  was  princely,  and  when  in  banishment  he 
could  not  give  up  his  darling  pomp.  It  was 
during  that  time  that  Charles  I.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  coming  to  town,  saw  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  a  coach  followed  by  a  large  retinue  on 
horseback ;  being  informed  that  it  was  the 
Lord  St.  Alban’s,  he  exclaimed,  with  asnule, 
**  Well !  do  what  we  will,  that  man  scorns  to 
go  out  like  a  snuff.”  He  was  not  only  ex¬ 
pensive  in  his  habits,  but  so  careless  of 
money  that  his  servants  plundered  him  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner,  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity.  When  stripped  of  his  offices  and 
emoluments  he  had  a  hard  struggle  against 
poverty :  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  ancestral 
town  residence,  York  House,  with  all  its 
splendid  furniture,  to  reduce  his  establish¬ 
ment  at  Gorhambury  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  self,  and  to  reside  chiefly  at  Gray’s 
Inn.  He  was  sometimes  so  pinched  as  to  be 
compelled  to  borrow  trifling  sums  from  his 
friends.  But,  embarrassed  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Campbell  to 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Lord  Bacon  died 
an  insolvent.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
after  his  death  a  creditor’s  suit  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  administration  of  his  estate : 
his  servants  were  paid  their  wages  in  full, 
after  which  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of 
his  property  was  divided  rateably  among  the 
creditors. 

Lord  Bacon  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  inherited  from  his  father  a  tendency  to 
gout  and  a  calculous  disorder.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  of  atmospheric  influences, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Rawley,  who,  as 
his  chaplain  and  companion  during  many 
years,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  his 
peculiarities,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  faint¬ 
ing  at  certain  changes  in  the  moon.  Were 
the  statement  from  a  less  questionable  quar¬ 
ter,  it  might  have  been  received  with  sus¬ 
picion,  but  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  another  contemporary.  Aubrey 
says,  “  I  remember  Sir  John  Danvers  told 
me  that  his  Lordship  much  delighted  in  his 
(Sir  John’s)  curious  garden  at  Chelsey,  and 
as  he  was  walking  there  one  time  he  fell 
down  in  a  sowne.  My  Lady  Danvers  rubbed 
his  face,  temples,  &c.,  and  gave  him  cordial 
waters.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  said 


he,  *  Madam,  I  am  no  good  footman.*  ”  This 
tendency  to  syncope  rendered  him  cautious 
of  exposing  himself  to  unpleasant  odors,  for 
which  reasons  his  servants  invariably  appear¬ 
ed  before  him  in  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 
for  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  smell  of 
calf-hide. 

During  meditation  he  often  had  music  in 
an  adjoining  room,  by  which  his  fancy  was 
enlivened.  He  had  many  little  whims  and 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  may  excite  a 
smile  :  for  instance,  in  the  spring  he  would 
go  out  for  a  drive  in  his  open  coach  whilst  it 
rained,  to  receive  (in  the  quaint  language  of 
Aubrey)  “  the  benefit  of  irrigation,^’  which 
he  was  wont  to  say  was  very  wholesome, 
**  because  of  the  nitre  in  the  air  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  of  the  world.”  He  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  notions  respecting  the  virtue  of  nitre, 
and  conceived  it  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  preservation  of  health.  So  great  was 
his  faith,  that  he  swallowed  three  grains  of 
that  drug,  either  alone  or  with  saffron,  in 
warm  broth,  every  morning  during  thirty 
years  !  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
quacking  himself;  once  a  week  he  took  a 
dose  of  the  “  water  of  Mithridate,”  diluted 
with  strawberry-water.  Once  a  month,  at 
least,  he  made  a  point  of  swallowing  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  “  castor”  in  his  broth  andlbreak- 
fast  for  two  successive  days.  And  every 
sixth  or  seventh  day  he  drank  an  infusion  of 
rhubarb  in  white  wine  and  beer  immediately 
before  his  dinner. 

He  made  it  a  point  to  take  air  in  some 
high  and  open  place  every  morning,  the  third 
hour  after  sunrise,  and  if  possible  he  selected 
a  spot  where  he  could  enjoy  the  perfume  of 
musk,  roses,  and  sweet  violets.  Besides  thus 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  nature,  he  was 
fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  lign-aloes,  with 
dried  bays,  and  rosemary,  adding  once  a 
week  a  little  tobacco.  On  leaving  his  bed 
he  was  anointed  all  over  with  oil  of  almonds, 
mingled  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  this  was 
followed  by  gentle  friction. 

I  He  was  rather  a  hearty  feeder,  and,  when 
young,  preferred  game  and  poultry,  but  in 
after  life,  gave  the  choice  to  butchers’  meat, 
which  had  been  well  beaten  before  being 
roasted.  At  every  meal  his  table  was  strewed 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs.  Half  an  hour 
before  supper  he  took  a  cup  of  wine,  or  ale,  hot 
and  spiced,  and  once  during  supper  wine  in 
which  gold  had  been  quenched.  The  first 
draught  which  he  drank  at  dinner  or  supper 
was  always  hot,  and  on  returning  to  bed  he 
ate  a  bit  of  bread  steeped  in  a  mixture  of 
wine,  syrup  of  roses  and  amber,  and  washed 
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it  down  with  a  cup  of  ale  to  compose  his 
spirits  and  send  him  to  sleep.  In  the  spring 
he  was  fond  of  a  glass  of  spiced  pomegranate 
wine  early  in  the  morning,  and  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  water-cresses.  These  little  points  may 
be  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  they  assist 
us  in  drawing  a  mental  portrait  of  the  man. 

During  the  three  first  years  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  retirement  from  public  life  his 
health  was  good  ;  the  great  care  he  took  of 
himself,  and  the  regular  life  he  led,  warded 
off  attacks  of  the  disorders  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  year  1625  was  remarkable  for 
the  sickness  which  prevailed,  and  the  friends 
of  Bacon  saw  with  grief  a  perceptible  decay 
in  his  health  and  strength.  In  this  year  he 
published  a  volume  of  apophthegms,  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  morning’s  dictation  as  a 
recreation  in  sickness,  and  also  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
which,  in  a  dedication  to  his  friend  George 
Herbert,  he  states  was  a  poore  exercise  of 
my  sicknesse.”  This  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labors.  In  the  autumn  he  retired 
to  Gorhambury,  and  on  the  29th  of  October, 
he  writes,  “  I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the 
sweet  air  of  the  country  I  have  obtained  1 
some  degree  of  health.”  His  feeble  frame 
was,  h^owever,  unequal  to  contend  against  the 
severe  winter  of  1625,  and  serious  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  thinking  that  his  course  was  well 
nigh  run,  he  made  his  will — that  remarkable 
document  in  which  he  touchingly  appeals  to 
the  liberality  of  future  generations.  “  For 
my  fame  and  memorie,  I  leave  it  to  men’s 
charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  ages.” 

The  genial  influence  of  the  spring  of  1626 
wrought  a  favorable  change  in  his  health ; 
his  spirits  revived,  and  his  strength  increased, 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his 
favorite  seclusion  in  Gray’s  Inn. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  April  of  that  year  that 
the  life  of  this  illustrious  man  was  brought 
to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
sad  event  are  but  meagre,  but  happily  the 
chief  particulars  have  been  preserved.  In 
contemplation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Natural 
History  he  was  keenly  examining  the  subject 
of  anti-septics,  or  the  best  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  putrefaction  in  animal  substances.  It 
struck  him  that  flesh  might  as  well  be  pre¬ 
served  by  snow  as  by  salt.  From  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winter  he  expected  that 
snow  might  still,  in  shaded  situations,  be 
discovered  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Witherbome, 
the  king’s  physician,  agreed  to  accompany 


him,  and  assist  him  in  a  little  excursion  to 
make  the  experiment.  At  Highgate  they 
found  snow  lying  behind  a  hedge  in  great 
abundance,  and,  entering  a  cottage,  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  fowl  recently  killed.  The  philoso¬ 
pher,  with  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  of  the 
experiment,  insisted  on  stuffing  the  body  of 
the  fowl  with  snow  with  his  own  hands. 
Soon  after,  the  cold  and  damp  struck  him 
with  a  chill,  and  he  began  to  shiver.  He 
was  carried  to  his  coach,  but  was  so  seriously 
indisposed  that  he  could  not  travel  back  to 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  High¬ 
gate.  There  he  was  hospitably  received,  and, 
out  of  ceremony,  placed  in  the  state-bed; 
but  it  was  damp,  not  having  been  slept  in 
for  a  year  before,  and  he  became  worse.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  despatched  for 
his  old  and  tried  friend  Sir  Julius  Caesar, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  immediately  has¬ 
tened  to  him.  The  next  day  he  was  a  little 
better,  and  was  able  to  dictate  the  following 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  proved 
his  dying  effort.  The  allusion  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment  proves  that,  despite  of 
his  illness,  the  fowl  had  been  preserved, 
and  is  another  illustration  of  “  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  strong  in  death.” 

“  My  very  good  Lord, 

“  I  was  likely  to  have  had  fortune  of  Cajius 
Plinius  the  Elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius  ;  fori  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and  induration 
of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment  itself,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the  journey  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Highgate,  I  was  taken  with 
such  a  fit  of  casting  (vomiting)  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit  or  cold, 
or,  indeed,  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when 
I  came  to  your  lordship’s  house  I  was  not  able  to 
go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take  up  my 
lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is  very 
careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it ;  for,  indeed, 
your  lordship’s  house  was  happy  to  me ;  and  I 
kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  I 
am  sure  you  give  me  to  it.  I  know  how  unfit  it 
is  for  me  to  write  to  your  lordship  with  any  other 
hand  than  mine  own,  but  by  my  troth  my  fingers 
are  so  disjointed  with  this  fit  of  sickness  tliat  I 
cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen.” 

It  is  evident  that  Bacon  did  not  think  he  was 
dying  when  he  wrote  this,  but  inflammation 
supervened,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Eas¬ 
ter  Sunday,  1626,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  who,  having  shared  with 
Sir  Thomas  Meautys  the  glory  of  steadily 
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adhering  to  him  through]all  his  reverses,  had  | 
the  satisfaction  of  affording  consolation  at  | 
that  dark  hour  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
the  comfort  of  rendering  the  last  sacred 
offices  of  friendship,  when  the  immortal  spirit 
had  taken  its  flight. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  attack  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  that  form 
of  pulmonary  disease  called  Peripneumonia 
Notha.  Chronic  bronchitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  larger  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  of  persons  advanced  in  years, 
and  is  apt  to  be  converted  by  exposure  to 
cold  into  the  disease  we  have  mentioned,  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  is,  the  secre¬ 
tion,  in  immense  quantities,  of  viscid  mucus 
which  chokes  up  the  lungs,  and  kills  the 
patient  by  suffocation,  if  relief  is  not  afforded 
by  appropriate  treatment. 

Thus  died,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  Francis  Bacon,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
his  faults,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  that  great  man’s 
character  was  the  love  he  bore  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  mother ;  she  was  a  woman  of  remark¬ 
able  talent  and  learning,  and  from  her  careful 
tuition  her  son  derived  much  of  his  early 
knowledge ;  it  was  by  her  care  and  tender 
solicitude  that  his  constitution,  naturally 
feeble,  acquired  strength  and  his  frame 
health.  Through  life  he  regarded  her  memo¬ 
ry  with  affection,  and  left  special  directions 
in  his  will  that  his  mortal  remains  should 
repose  by  hers. 

No  pompous  funeral  attended  the  body  of 
the  great  philosopher  to  its  last  resting-place  ; 
a  few  choice  and  sincere  friends  shed  tears 
over  his  coffin,  which  was  interred  in  the 
most  simple  manner  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi¬ 


chael’s,  near  St.  Albans.  This  church  is  built 
within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Verulam,  and  crowning  a  gentle  undulation 
of  the  surface,  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
landscape.  It  was  founded  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Abbot  Ulsinus, 
and  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  original 
Saxon  architecture.  For  some  time  the  spot 
where  lay  the  remains  of  Bacon  was  unmarb- 
ed  by  stone  or  monument,  but  the  omission 
was  nobly  supplied  by  the  munificence  of  his 
late  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meautys.  By 
him  a  statue  was  erected,  representing  Ba¬ 
con  absorbed  in  meditation ;  his  head ,  rests 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  design  is  in  a  style  of 
classic  elegance. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  immortal  founder 
of  true  philosophy — a  life  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  characteristic  manner  by  his  obtain¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  other  distinctions,  the  dia¬ 
dem  of  a  martyr  to  science.  When  young,  like 
Milton,  he  felt  that  he  was  destined  for  great 
things.  “  I  confess,”  said  he,  “  that  1  have 
as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have  mod¬ 
erate  civil  ends.”  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
his  lot  was  cast  in  such  a  mould  that  his  own 
magnificent  conceptions  were  but  partially 
carried  out.  Had  he  been  enabled  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  extensive  field  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  his  character  would  have 
come  down  to  us  pure  and  spotless ;  could 
he  have  borne  his  burden  in  that  promised 
land, — a  land  to  him  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey, — not  only  would  mankind  have  been 
immeasurably  more  his  debtors,  but  his  coun¬ 
trymen  could  have  pointed  him  out  with 
honest  pride,  not  only  as  the  greatest  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  as  one  of  the  most  perfec  t 
characters  of  all  races  and  all  ages. 


Trees  of  India. — ^The  grass  trees  which 
grow  in  India,  it  is  thought,  would  flourish 
equally  well  in  the  Middle  States  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  our  missionaries  to  China,  Rev. 
Mr.  Mac  Go  wan,  writes  of  the  grass  cloth  : 

I  would  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  seeds  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
fibre  is  obtained  for  manufacturing  *  grass 
.  cloth.’  At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  India,  (at  Calcutta,)  I  have  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  article,  which  may  be 


useful  to  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
attempt  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  The  report  will  probably  appear  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society  for  1848-’49. 
In  my  opinion  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Middle  States  are  adapted  to  this  plant.  The 
cloth  is  expensive,  owing  to  the  tedious  man¬ 
ner  of  separating  the  fibre.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  our  mechanicians  would 
soon  devise  means  for  overcoming  that  dif¬ 
ficulty.” 
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The  Scotchman  looks  in  vain  beyond  the 
last  fifty  years  for  the  intellectual  glory  of 
his  country.  That  mental  vigor,  and  depth, 
and  capacity,  and  perspicacity,  which  so 
distinguish  the  Scottish  mind,  had  only 
flashed  out  in  premonitory  scintillations  be¬ 
fore  the  scepticism  of  Hume  aroused  it  from 
its  sleep  of  ages,  and  developed  it  in  all  its 
thoughtful  majesty  and  strength.  While 
England  was  listening  to  the  graphic  and 
glowing  strains  of  the  accomplished  Chaucer, 
Scotland  was  imbibing  ferocity  from  the 
screamings  of  the  slogan;  and  when  Eng¬ 
land  had  given  to  mental  philosophy  and 
poetry  a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Shakspeare,  and 
a  Milton,  her  northern  sister  had  still  to  de¬ 
plore  the  sterility  of  her  genius.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  David  Lindsay  and  Dunbar  had 
struck  the  harp  to  higher  strains  than  those 
which  generally  characterized  Scottish  poet¬ 
ical  expression ;  and  that  John  Knox  and 
George  Buchanan  had  invested  Scotch  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  wild  and  earnest  genius,  as 
well  as  high  scholastic  dignity ;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  the  precursory  flashes  of  a 
deeply-hidden  fountain  of  mental  fire.  They 
shone  amidst  a  nation  rude,  and  stern,  and 
dark;  as  if  to  let  that  nation  know  her 
innate  strength  of  mind  and  the  capacities 
which  she  possessed  for  assuming  a  dignified 
position  in  the  arena  of  intellect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Scotland  was  never 
destitute  of  minds  of  the  first  order  and 
power.  Fierce,  fiery  energy,  and  indomi¬ 
table  courage,  joined  to  speculative  ideality, 
were  always  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  ; 
but  these  qualities  were  for  centuries  only 
exhibited  upon  the  field  of  war,  or  the  field 
of  polemical  strife ;  and  the  men  who  might 
have  enlightened  a  grateful  world  with  the 
light  of  art,  or  poetry,  or  mental  philosophy, 
or  science,  passed  away  into  a  dark  oblivion, 
after  having  struggled  their  brief  hour  upon 
the  stage  of  local  controversy.  It  is  scarcely 
half  a  century  since  Scotland  could  claim  a 
respectable  place  in  the  catalogue  of  British 
literature  or  science  ;  within  the  compass  of 


that  short  period,  however,  she  has  most 
effectively  presented  herself  in  the  van  of 
thinking,  teaching  nations.  The  garland  of 
warlike  pre-eminence  which  she  had  worn 
with  pride  upon  her  hectic  brow  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries,  red  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  her  foemen,  and  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  murdered  to  satisfy  the  passions 
born  of  feudalism,  has  been  cast  aside  to 
wither,  or  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
inferior  interest ;  and  the  voice  of  her  genius 
has  suddenly  swelled  into  a  symphony  of 
glory,  speaking  in  the  holiest  strains  of 
poetry,  in  the  deepest  tones  of  Christian 
philosophy,  in  the  most  humanizing  expres¬ 
sions  of  mechanical  power,  and  in  the  most 
exalted  eloquence  of  art.  If  Scotland  could 
present  no  parallel  to  the  array  of  great 
literary  names  which  graces  the  annals  of 
England  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation 
and  Commonwealth,  the  era  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  finds  her  second  to  no 
country  in  the  majesty  of  her  intellectual 
soul.  In  Reid,  Brown,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Playfair,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  she  ex¬ 
hibited  that  philosophical  courage  and  illus¬ 
trious  virtue  which  were  essentially  requisite 
to  successfully  combat  with  the  subtle  scep¬ 
ticisms  of  Hume.  In  Burns,  she  gave  to  the 
world  a  poet  as  versatile  as  Shakspeare,  and 
a  lyrist  as  burning  as  Sappho.  Her  Scott 
was  the  Colossus  of  history,  poetry,  and 
romance;  her  Jeffrey  the  Aristarchus  of 
literary  criticism,  and  the  Cicero  of  the 
forensic  tribune ;  while  to  the  mechanical 
genius  of  her  James  Watt  the  industrial 
world  bends  in  grateful  homage. 

In  fifty  years  the  Scottish  mind  made  it¬ 
self  a  fame  as  illustrious  as  other  nations 
have  done  in  centuries.  Bold,  enterprising, 
and  indomitable,  her  sons  went  abroad  to 
conquer  the  realms  of  science,  and  to  bring 
to  her  shrine  the  chaplets  of  loftiest  literary 
honor.  They  explored  the  interiors  of  re¬ 
gions  before  the  unknown  dangers  of  which 
a  Columbus  or  a  Gama  would  have  quailed  ; 
they  tracked  the  courses  of  rivers  over  bum- 
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ing  deserts  and  rocky  valleys,  where  the 
simoom  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  daring 
travellers,  and  the  red-hot  sun  glared  down 
in  wonderment  upon  their  pale  faces.  They 
followed  the  sceptic  through  the  arcana  of 
nature,  reconciling  the  cosmogony  of  revela¬ 
tion  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science, 
and  refuting  infidelity  upon  the  material 
basis  of  its  self-assumed  arguments.  Where- 
ever  mind  could  exercise  a  legitimate  majesty, 
Scotchmen  have  majestically  exercised  it. 

In  every  region  subject  to  human  dominance 
they  have  asserted  a  special  dominion. 

To  Sir  David  Brewster  incontestibly  be¬ 
longs  the  greatest  name  on  the  roll  of  scien¬ 
tific  Scotchmen.  Although  only  a  professor 
in  what  may  be  termed  an  obscure  Scottish 
university,  he  has  acquired  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation  and  an  imperial  throne  beside  the 
Humboldts  and  Aragosof  Europe.  His  has 
been  one  of  the  world’s  great  voices,  speak-  j 
ing  to  humanity  from  the  depths  of  a  stu¬ 
dious  experience,  and  awakening  the  echoes 
of  an  active  and  productive ‘futurity  by  the 
originality  and  variety  of  his  discoveries. 

There  is  nothing  that  excites  the  wonder 
of  a  reflective  being  so  much  as  the  power 
and  influence  of  genius  ;  it  speaks  with  heart, 
soul,  and  mind ;  and  the  hearts,  souls,  and 
minds  of  common  men  are  inevitably  moved 
by  its  power.  It  struggles  through  the  ster¬ 
nest  difficulties,  bearing  above  the  reach  of 
fate  and  the  adversities  of  circumstances  the 
idea  which  constitutes  its  life ;  and  it  strides 
on  from  disappointment  to  disappointment, 
and  from  injustice  to  injustice,  until  it  attains 
to  sympathy  and  competent  criticism.  The 
progress  of  Sir  David  Brewster  through  life 
has  been  (like  that  of  all  men  of  genius) 
a  progress  of  toil,  and  disappointment,  and 
injustice ;  it  has  also  been  an  illustrious  and 
noble  progress,  however  ;  illustrious  in  this, 
that  the  greatest  savants  in  the  world  have 
distinguished  him  and  honored  him  ;  and 
noble,  insomuch  that  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  have  in¬ 
creased  with  his  years. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Jedburgh,  in  Roxburghshire,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  11th  of  December,  1781. 
The  family  of  the  illustrious  savant  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  vigor  and  originality  of  mind, 
and  in  his  earliest  years  he  exhibited  these 
family  characteristics.  He  eai  ly  acquired  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  Scottish  eoucation  ; 
and,  having  shown  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  great  aptitude  for  learning,  he  was  sent 
to  complete  his  studies  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  University  of 


Edinburgh.  At  the  university  the  same 
rapidity  of  comprehension  and  masculine 
depth  of  thought  (grown  more  acute  and 
stronger  by  exercise)  which  had  distinguished 
his  boyhood’s  career  distinguished  his  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  indicated  the  future  destiny  of 
the  man.  While  scarcely  recognized  as  a 
young  man  by  those  coeval  with  him,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  intimate  fellowship  and 
friendship  of  the  then  distinguished  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  Robison ;  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Playfair,  professor  of  mathematics ; 
and  the  great  Dugald  Stewart,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  had  won  from  the  university  the 
honorary  title  of  M.A.,  and  subsequently 
he  obtained  a  license  to  preach  the  Gospel 
as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Established 
Church.  The  genius  of  the  young  licentiate 
had,  prior  to  this  period,  however,  been 
moving  in  its  own  spontaneous  course  ;  and 
had  now  attained  a  force  which  no  circum¬ 
stances  were  able  to  counteract,  and  a  direc  - 
tion  which  no  prospects  of  professional  pre¬ 
ferment  could  subvert.  He  had  become  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  God’s 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory,  as  exemplified 
in  nature.  In  the  year  1801  he  devoted  himself 
with  singular  zeal  to  the  study  of  optics,  and 
during  twelve  years  continued  his  beautiful 
and  interesting  experiments.  The  results  of 
these  elaborate  and  long-continued  research¬ 
es  were  presented  to  the  public,  in  1813, 
in  a  “  Treatise  upon  New  Philosophical  In¬ 
struments.” 

In  1807,  while  prosecuting  his  optical  and 
other  studies,  ihe  University  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  the  young  philosopher  the 
title  of  LL.D.,  the  highest  literary  distinction 
in  the  gift  of  any  Scottish  senatus  academicas, 
and  one  which  is  seldom  accorded  to  young 
men  of  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  1808 
Dr.  Brewster  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royol  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,”  whose  publication  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  supervise,  and  to  the  pages  of 
which  he  contribu^d,  till  its  close  in  1830, 
a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  pastimes 
of  men  of  genius,  and  the  accidents  which 
seem  fortuitously  to  happen  to  them,  have 
often  been  the  blessings  of  the  world.  The 
mysteries  of  God’s  providence  are  so  veiled 
from  mortal  eyes,  and  the  agencies  of  his 
will  are  often  so  obscure,  that  human  specu¬ 
lation  can  seldom  elucidate  them  ;  and,  even 
if  our  comprehension  does  reach  them  some¬ 
times,  our  rhetoric  is  inadequate  for  their 
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definite  expression.  To  the  Christain  the 
infidelity  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Hume  seems  a 
moral  calamity;  yet,  when  we  behold  the 
array  of  genius  which  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  unknown  to  meet  and  controvert  them 
— genius  that  infused  new  life  into  the  droop¬ 
ing  spirit  of  virtue  and  truth — we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  hidden 
nature  of  those  decrees  of  Providence  which 
sometimes  become  thus  visible.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eternal  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  to  discuss  the  nature  of  those 
circumstances  which  are  generally  termed 
accidental.  Their  occurrence  is  accounted 
trivial,  and  is  truly  involved  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  ;  but  the  ideas  which  they  suggest, 
and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  are  some¬ 
times  of  the  highest  importance  to  humanity. 
While  engaged,  in  1811,  in  writing  an  article 
upon  “  Burning  Instruments”  for  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopaedia,”  Dr.  Brewster  was  led 
to  consider  the  proposal  of  Buffon  to  con¬ 
struct  a  lens  of  great  diameter,  out  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  piece  of  glass,  by  cutting  out  the  central 
parts  in  successive  ridges,  like  the  steps  of  a 
stair.  This  proposal  Dr.  Brewster  declared 
to  be  practically  impossible,  but  it  induced 
his  suggestion  for  constructing  a  lens  by 
building  it  up  of  several  circular  segments  ; 
and  thus  forming  an  apparatus  for  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  lighthouses,  of  unequalled  power. 
This  beautiful  and  useful  invention  was  after¬ 
wards  more  fully  developed  by  the  learned 
philosopher  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Transactions,” 
and  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  purpose 
which  he  had  indicated.  In  this  consists 
the  crowning  glory  of  science,  it  illumines 
the  world’s  dark  path,  leads  it  from  the 
shades  of  a  general  barbarism,  and  points 
it  towards  a  brighter  and  a  better  day.  It 
is  the  lighthouse  of  the  future,  burning 
amidst  the  darkness  of  mental  nisfht  and  the 
storms  of  selfish  ignorance,  and  steadily  and 
constantly  performing  a  circle  of  disinterested 
admonition  and  warning.  This  splendid  in¬ 
vention  now  pierces  with  its  brilliant  beams 
far  into  the  night,  in  order  to  reach  the  eyes 
of  the  wayfaring  mariner,  to  warn  him  of  the 
hidden  rocks  that  beset  his  liquid  path  ;  and 
little  does  he  think,  as  he  beholds  its  admon¬ 
itory  beams  and  blesses  God  for  this  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  providence  and  care,  that  men 
once  reckoned  the  invention  in  the  catalogue 
of  accidents.  In  1815  the  Copley  medal 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Brewster  for  one  of 
his  optical  discoveries ;  and  shortly  after 
obtaining  this  distinguished  mark  of  merit,  he 
was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  In  1816  the  Institute  of  France 


adjudged  to  him  the  half  of  the  physical 
prize  of  3000  francs,  awarded  for  the  two 
most  important  scientific  discoveries  which 
had  been  made,  during  the  two  previous 
years,  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
invented  the  kaleidoscope.  This  instrument, 
so  valuable  and  important  to  the  printer  of 
cloth  (whose  inventive  powers  would,  but 
for  its  assistance,  be  immensely  inadequate 
to  sustain  the  variety  of  patterns  demanded 
by  the  fashionable  appetite),  was  patented, 
and  ought  to  have  remunerated  its  inventor  ; 
but  the  commercial  spirit  of  Great  Britain 
prompted  its  adherents  to  evade  the  patent, 
and  to  seek  their  own  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  the  philosopher.  Everybody 
knew  and  acknowledged  the  inventor,  and 
consequently  he  obtained  what  is  called  fame ; 
but,  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  kaleido¬ 
scopes  which  were  sold  both  for  use  and 
amusement,  he  obtained  not  one  penny  of 
remuneration. 

In  1819  the  indefatigable  and  indomitable 
savant  obtained  the  gold  and  silver  Rumford 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
for  his  discoveries  on  the  polarization  of 
light ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  established,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Jameson,  the 
“  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  which 
attained  to  its  sixteenth  volume. 

In  1825  the  Institute  of  France  elected  Dr. 
Brewster  a  corresponding  member  of  that 
distinguished  body ;  and  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  vied  with  each  other  in  investing  him 
with  the  highest  distinctions  which  they 
could  confer  upon  a  foreigner.  These  hon¬ 
orary  titles,  although  they  conferred  no  real 
lustre  on  the  man  to  whom  they  were  given, 
nevertheless  opened  up  to  him  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  greatest  intellects  and  ce¬ 
lebrities  in  the  world.  They  brought  him 
nearer  to  Biot,  and  Cuvier,  and  Arago — 
those  great  French  discoverers  of  new  worlds 
of  science.  They  introduced  him  intimately 
and  personally  to  the  many-knowledged 
Humboldt,  and  to  all  the  other  distinguished 
men  of  Germany. 

In  1831  Dr.  Brewster  proposed  a  meeting 
of  all  those  persons  in  Britain  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  peculiar  paths  of  research 
which  he  had  himself  pursued  and  adorned  ; 
and  this  re-union  of  savants  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  “  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.” 

Perhaps  the  circumstance  is  attributable  to 
a  twist  in  human  nature,  perhaps  to  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  perverted  and  debased  justice ; 
but  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  men  are  far  more 
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promptly  rewarded  and  distinguished  for  the 
execution  of  feats  of  destruction,  than  for 
the  graceful  and  untiring  exercise  of  that 
benign  genius  which  seeks  only  to  do  good. 

In  1831  this  grand-master  of  science  re¬ 
ceived  the  decoration  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order;  and  in  1832  William  IV. 
was  graciously  pleased  to  knight  him. 

The  labors  of  Sir  David  llrewster  have 
not  been  merely  experimental ;  the  literary 
works  which  he  has  edited  have  of  them¬ 
selves  been  sufficient  to  win  for  him  the  fame 
of  a  laborious  and  accomplished  writer.  A 
review  of  his  philosophical  discoveries  and 
scientific  inventions  induces  us  to  pause  and 
ask  the  question,  “  How  does  he  accomplish 
these  things,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a 
professor  and  to  his  exertions  as  an  editor  ?” 
Ordinary  ability  feels  itself  sufficiently  em¬ 
ployed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  one  of  those 
onerous  department  of  duty,  and  yet  this  sa¬ 
vant  seems  to  know  no  difficulty  in  his  accom¬ 
plishment  of  them  all ;  the  laboratory,  the 
bureau,  and  the  atelier,  each  claims  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  zeal  of  his  spirit  sustains  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  them  all. 

At  St.  Andrews  he  discourses  to  the  Scottish 
students  of  natural  philosophy  in  an  obscure 
cloister  ;  in  his  closet  he  examines  the  won¬ 
drous  things  that  are  above  and  around  us  ; 
while  the  scientific  world  stands  respectfully 
by  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  In  his  social  position  he  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  ill-remunerated  Scottish  teach¬ 
er  in  a  provincial  college  ;  in  his  actual,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  profound  of 
the  European  imperial  dignitaries  of  science. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine and  the  pages  of  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh”  and  ‘'North  British  Reviews”  are  opu¬ 
lent  with  illustrations  of  his  genius  and  ener¬ 
gy.  He  has  been  a  constant  and  eloquent  con¬ 
tributor  to  almost  all  the  scientific  works  of 
note  in  Great  Britain ;  and  his  prelections 
are  as  familiar  to  the  French  and  Germans 
as  to  his  own  countrymen.  Like  M.  Fran¬ 
cois  Arago,  Sir  David  Brewster  has  popu¬ 
larized  science.  He  has  placed  its  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  laughing  childhood  ; 
and  he  has  rendered  its  language  intelligible 
to  the  least  educated  inquirer.  His  treatise 
upon  optics  in  the  “  Cabinet  Cycloptedia” 
has  largely  conduced  to  familiarize  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  with  the  nature  and  utility  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  The  most  common  and  casual 
phencmeni,  reduced  to  a  system,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  reflective  mind,  and  to  im¬ 
press  it  with  a  serious  cognizance  of  God’s 
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power  and  wisdom.  The  savant  who  most 
liberally  expounds  the  m  ysterious  attributes 
of  nature,  and  demonstrates  the  order  and 
regularity  that  reigns  in  its  great  cosmos, 
most  liberally  and  abundantly  interprets  the 
voice  of  the  everlasting  God,  and  exhibits  to 

O  •  •  • 

humanity  the  government  of  infinite  wisdom. 
To  Sir  David  Brewster  most  honorably 
belongs  the  title  of  the  people’s  philosopher  ; 
he  who  has  raised  himself  into  the  highest 
and  brightest  constellation  of  scientific  glory, 
has  not  disdained  to  illumine  the  home  of 
the  lowly  mechanician  with  the  lustre  of  his 
discoveries  and  the  excellence  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  beneficence.  His  treatise  on  the  kaleido¬ 
scope,  and  his  letters  on  “  Natural  Magic,” 
will  long  preserve  his  memory  amongst  the 
humbler  dabblers  in  the  sciences. 

His  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, in  the  “Fam¬ 
ily  Library,”  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and 
valuable  works ;  it  is  glowing  with  brilliant 
eulogy  and  graceful  criticism.  To  M.  Arago 
has  been  universally  conceded  the  character 
of  a  most  generous  critic  and  an  elegant 
panegyrist.  From  the  tribune  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  at  Paris  he  has  delivered 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  profound 
eloges  that  ever  living  genius  poured  over 
the  coffined  clay  of  departed  eminence.  To 
Sir  David  Brewster  belongs,  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree,  the  generous  and  sympathetic  attributes 
which  distinguish  the  famous  Frenchman. 

His  style  is  as  rich  and  ornate  as  his 
highly-cultivated  intellect ;  it  is  as  powerful 
as  his  earnestness,  and  as  ardent  as  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  criticism  of  men  of  science  in 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and  the  other 
literary  vehicles  open  to  his  pen,  are  all 
characterized  by  that  clearness  and  eloquence 
which  are  always  associated  with  knowledge 
and  allied  to  generosity. 

Humboldt  has  casually  declared,  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  that  he  has 
no  aptitude  for  speculative  philosophy,  and 
he  therefore  refrains  from  adventuring  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
Like  Newton,  however.  Sir  David  Brewster 
preserves,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  career,  the  faith  and  humility  of  a  Chris- 
tain  ;  as  the  unseen  things  of  this  life  have 
been  laid  open  before  the  importunities  of 
his  inquiry,  he  has  been  strengthened  more 
and  more  in  that  faith  and  sense  which  bear 
the  soul  above  the  glorious  of  this  mundane 
world,  into  that  brighter  and  more  glorious 
universe  which  God  has  prepared  for  the 
soul’s  exigencies,  Jind  the  Redeemer  has 
purchased  for  ransomed  man. 

The  last  and  crowning  circumstance  of  Sir 
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David  Brewster’s  celebrity  was  his  election, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1849,  as  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  associate  members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  which  was  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  M.  Berzelius,  the  cele¬ 
brated  chemist.  This  distinction — coveted 
by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  the  whole  world — is  conferred 
by  this  academy  only  after  a  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  scientific  claims  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  who  are  proposed  to  the  Institute 
by  a  commission  of  five  members  ;  of  which 
M.  Arago,  on  the  admission  of  Sir  D.  Brew¬ 
ster,  as  on  former  occasions,  was  the  report¬ 
er.  The  elevation  of  Sir  David  to  this  dis¬ 


tinguished  position  was  no  act  of  judicial 
disputation;  the  friends  of  the  other  can¬ 
didates  immediately  withdrew  their  claims, 
and  bent  respectfully  in  approval  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  philosopher.  The  eight 
associate  members  of  the  Institute  are  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  greatest  celebrities  in 
the  learned  world  ;  and  to  none  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  compeers  does  the  inventor  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  discoverer  of  the  physical 
laws  of  metallic  reflection,  of  the  optical 
properties  of  crystals,  and  the  law  of  the 
angle  of  polarization,  yield  in  originality  of 
conception  and  vigor  of  soul. 


MAY  YOU  DIE  AMONG  YOUR  KINDRED. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 


“  How  ranch  is  expressed  by  the  form  of  oriental  benediction,  ‘  May  yon  die  among  yonr  kindred.’  ” — Greknwood. 

“  Mat  you  die  among  your  kindred may  you  rest  your  parting  gaze 
On  the  loved  familiar  faces  of  your  young  and  happy  days  ; 

May  the  voices  whose  kind  greeting  to  your  infancy  was  dear 

Pour  lovingly,  while  life  declines,  their  music  in  your  ear.  • 

“  May  you  die  among  your  kindred may  the  friends  you  love  the  best. 

List  to  your  fainting  accents,  and  receive  your  last  request ; 

Read  your  unuttered  wishes,  on  your  changeful  features  dwell. 

And  mingle  sighs  of  sorrow  with  your  faltering  faint  farewell. 

“  May  you  die  among  your  kindred  may  your  peaceful  grave  be  made 
In  the  quiet,  cool  recesses  of  the  churchyard’s  hallowed  shade ; 

There  may  your  loved  ones  wander  at  the  silent  close  of  day, 

Fair  buds  and  fragrant  blossoms  on  the  verdant  turf  to  lay. 

Tis  a  tender  benediction ;  yet  methinks  it  lacks  the  power 
To  cast  a  true  serenity  o’er  life’s  last  solemn  hour. 

Ye  whom  I  love,  I  may  not  thus  love’s  Christian  part  fulfil ; 

List  while  I  ask  for  you  a  boon,  more  dear,  more  precious  still. 

So  may  you  die,  that  though  afar  from  all  your  cherished  ties. 

Though  strangers  hear  your  dying  words  and  close  your  dying  eyes. 

Ye  ahall  not  know  desertion,  since  your  Saviour  shall  be  near 
To  fill  your  fainting  spirit  with  the  “  love  that  casts  out  fear.” 

So  may  you  die,  so  willingly  submit  your  soul  to  God, 

That  evermore  your  kindred,  as  they  tread  the  path  you  trod. 

May  picture  your  existence  on  a  far-off  heavenly  shore. 

And  speak  of  you  as  one  not  “  lost,”  but  only  “  gone  before.” 

So  may  you  die,  that  when  your  death  to  pious  friends  is  known, 

Each  shall  devoutly,  meekly  wish  such  lot  may  be  their  own ; 

Not  heeding  if  you  died  in  want,  in  exile,  or  in  pain. 

But  feeling  that  you  died  in  faith,  and  thus  “  to  die  is  gaia” 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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Time  —  Early  Evening.  Scene — Gutta 

Percha.  North  —  Duller — Seward — 

Talbots. 

North.  Trim — trim — trim. 

Talbots.  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  seated  ? 

North.  Why  into  such  strange  vagaries 
fall  as  you  would  dance,  Longfellow !  Seize 
his  skirts,  Seward.  Duller,  cling  to  his 
knees.  Dilly,  the  boat  hook — he  will  be — 
he  is — overboard. 

Talboys.  Not  at  all.  Gutta  Percha  is 
somewhat  crank — and  I  am  steadying  her, 
sir. 

North.  What  is  that  round  your  waist? 

Talboys.  My  Air-girdle. 

North.  I  insist  upon  your  dropping  it, 
Longman.  It  makes  you  reckless.  I  did 
not  think  you  were  such  a  selfish  character. 

Talboys.  Alas!  in  this  world,  how  are 
our  noblest  intentions  misunderstood !  I  put 
it  on,  sir,  that,  in  case  of  a  capsize,  I  might 
more  buoyantly  bear  you  ashore. 

North.  Forgive  me,  my  friend.  Dut — 
be  seated.  Our  craft  is  but  indifferently 
well  adapted  to  the  gallopade.  De  seated, 
I  beseech  you!  Or  if  you  will  stand,  do 
plant  both  feet — do  not-^o  not  alternate  so 
— and  above  all  do  not,  I  implore  you — show 
off  on  one,  as  if  you  were  composing  and  re¬ 
citing  verses — There,  down  you  are — and  if 
there  be  not  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  Gutta 
Percha  is  safe  against  all  the  hidden  rocks 
in  Loch  Awe. 

Talboys.  Let  me  take  the  stroke  oar. 

North.  For  sake  of  the  ancient  houses  of 
the  Sewards  and  the  Dullers,  sit  where  you 
are.  We  are  already  in  four  fathom  water. 

Talboys.  The  Lines. 

Dilly.  Nea,  nea — Mister  Talboy.  Nane 
shall  steer  Perch  when  He’s  afloat,  but  t’auld 
commodore. 

North.  Shove  off,  lads. 

Talboys.  Are  we  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  ? 

Dilly.  On  t’  water. 


North.  Dilly — mum. 

Talboys.  The  Heavens  are  high — anti 
they  are  deep.  Fear  would  rise  up  from 
that  Profound,  if  fear  there  could  be  in  the 
perfectly  Deautiful ! 

Seward.  Perhaps  there  is — though  it 
wants  a  name. 

North.  We  know  there  is  no  danger — 
and  therefore  we  should  feel  no  fear.  Dut 
we  cannot  wholly  disencumber  ourselves  of 
the  emotions  that  ordinarily  great  depth  in¬ 
spires — and  verily  I  hold  with  Seward,  while 
thus  we  hang  over  the  sky-abyss  below  with 
suspended  oars. 

Seward.  The  Ideal  rests  on  the  Real — 
Imagination  on  Memory — and  the  Visionary, 
at  its  utmost,  still  retains  relations  with 
Truth. 

Duller.  Pray  you  to  look  at  our  Encamp¬ 
ment.  Nothing  visionary  there — 

Talboys.  Which  Encampment? 

Duller.  On  the  hill-side — up  yonder — at 
Cladich. 

Talboys.  You  should  have  said  so  at  first. 

I  thought  you  meant  that  other  down — 

Duller.  When  I  speak  to  you,  I  mean  the 
bona  fide  flesh  and  blood  Talboys,  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood 
Christopher  North,  in  Gutta  Percha,  and  not 
that  somewhat  absurd,  and,  I  trust,  ideal 
personage,  standing  on  his  head  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  it  may  be  the  air,  some  fathoms  be¬ 
low  her  keel — like  a  pearl-diver. 

Talboys.  Put  up  your  hands — so — my 
dear  Mr.  North,  and- frame  the  picture. 

North.  And  Maculloch  not  here  !  Why 
the  hills  behind  Cladich,  that  people  call 
tame,  make  a  background  that  no  art  might 
meliorate.  Cultivation  climbs  the  green 
slopes,  and  overlays  the  green  hill-ridges, 
while  higher  up  all  is  rough,  brown,  heath¬ 
ery,  rocky — and  behind  that  undulating  line, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  see  the  peaks 
of  mountains.  From  afar  they  are  looking 
at  the  Tents.  And  far  off  as  they  are,  the 
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power  of  that  Sycamore  Grove  connects 
them  with  our  Encampment. 

Talboys.  Are  you  sure,  sir,  they  are  not 
clouds  ? 

Noutii.  If  clouds,  so  much  the  better. 
It  mountains,  tliey  deserve  to  be  clouds ; 
and  if  clouds,  they  deserve  to  be  mountains. 

Seward.  Tlie  long  broad  shadow  of  the 
(irove  tames  the  white  of  the  Tents — tones 
it — reduces  it  into  harmony  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  color — into  keeping  with  the  brown 
huts  of  the  villagers,  clustering  on  bank  and 
brae  on  both  sides  of  the  hollow  river. 

North.  The  cozey  Inn  itself  from  its  po¬ 
sition  is  picturesque. 

Talboys.  The  Swiss  Giantess  looks  impos¬ 
ing— 

liULLER.  So  does  tlie  Van.  But  Deeside 
is  the  Pandemonium — 

Talboys.  Well  translated  by  Paterson  in 
his  Notes  on  Milton,  “  All-Devirs-Hall.” 

North.  Hush.  And  how  lovely  the  fore¬ 
ground  !  Sloping  upland — witli  single  trees 
standing  one  by  one,  at  distances  wide  enough 
to  allow  to  each  its  own  little  grassy  domain 
— with  its  circle  of  bracken  or  broom — or 
its  own  golden  gorse  grove — divided  by  the 
sylvan  course  of  the  hidden  river  itself,  visi¬ 
ble  only  wdien  it  glimpses  into  the  Loch — 
Here,  friends,  we  seem  to  see  the  united  oc¬ 
cupations  of  pastoral,  agricultural — and — 

Duller.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  make. 

North.  You  might  have  w^aited  a  moment 
till— 

Duller.  Not  a  moment.  We  all  Four 
see  the  background — and  the  middle-ground 
and  the  foreground — and  all  the  ground 
round  and  about — and  all  the  islands  and 
their  shadows — and  all  the  mountains  and 
theirs — and,  towering  high  above  all,  that 
Cruachan  of  yours,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  is 
behind  us — though  ’twould  twist  my  neck 
now  to  get  a  vizzy  of  him.  No  use  then  in 
describing  all  that  lies  within  the  visible 
horizon — there  it  is — let  us  enjoy  it  and  be 
thankful — and  let  us  talk  this  evening  of 
whatever  may  happen  to  come  into  our  re¬ 
spective  heads — and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  sir, 
with  all  reverence,  let’s  have  fair  play — let 
no  single  man — young  or  old — take  more 
than  his  own  lawful  share — 

North.  Sir? 

Duller.  And  let  the  subject  of  angling  be 
tabooed — and  all  its  endless  botheration  about 
baskets  and  rods,  and  reels  and  tackle — sal¬ 
mon,  sea- trout,  yellow-fin,  perch,  pike,  and 
the  Ferox — and  no  drivel  about  Deer  and 
Eagles — 


North.  Sir?  What’s  the  meaning  of  all 
this — Seward,  say — tell,  Talboys. 

Duller.  And  let  each  man  on  opening 
his  mouth  be  timed — and  let  it  be  two-minute 
time — and  let  me  be  time-keeper — but,  in 
consideration  of  your  years  and  habits,  and 
presidency,  let  time  to  you,  sir,  be  extended 
to  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds — and  let 
us  all  talk  time  about — and  let  no  man  seek  to 
nullify  the  law  by  talking  at  railway  rate — 
and  let  no  man  who  waives  his  right  of  turn, 
however  often,  think  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
by  claiming  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards — 
and  that,  too,  perhaps  at  the  smartest  of  the 
soiree — and  let  there  be  no  contradiction, 
either  round,  flat,  or  angular — and  let  no 
man  speak  about  what  he  understands — 
that  is,  has  long  studied  and  made  himself 
master  of — for  that  would  be  giving  him  an 
unfair — I  had  almost  said — would  be  taking 
a  mean  advantage — and  let  no  man — 

North.  Why,  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore 
was  nothing  to  this  ! 

Duller.  Lord  High  Admiral  though  you 
be,  sir,  you  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  ser¬ 
vice — 

North.  I  see  how  it  is. 

Duller.  How'  is  it  ? 

North.  But  it  will  soon  wear  off — that’s 
the  saving  virtue  of  Champagne. 

Duller.  Champagne  indeed  !  Small  Beer, 
smaller  than  the  smallest  size.  You  have 
not  the  heart,  sir,  to  give  Champagne. 

North.  We  had  better  put  about,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  go  ashore. 

Duller.  My  evor-honored,  long-revered 
sir  !  I  have  got  intoxicated  on  our  Teetotal 
debauchery.  The  fumes  of  the  water  have 
gone  to  my  head — and  I  need  but  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  to  set  me  all  right.  Billy — 
the  flask.  There — I  am  as  sober  as  a  Judge. 

North.  Ay,  ’tis  thus.  Duller,  you  wise 
wag,  that  you  would  let  the  “  old  man  gar¬ 
rulous’’  into  the  secret  of  his  own  tendencies 
— too  often  unconscious  he  of  the  powers 
that  have  set  so  many  asleep.  I  accept  the 
law — but  let  it — do  let  it  be  three-minute 
time. 

Duller.  Five — ten — twenty — “  with  thee 
conversing  I  forget  all  time.” 

North.  Strike  medium — Ten. 

Duller.  My  dear  sir,  for  a  moment  let 
me  have  that  Spy-glass. 

North.  I  must  lay  it  down — for  a  Bevy 
of  Fair  Women  are  on  the  Mount — and  are 
brought  so  near  that  I  hear  them  laughing — 
especially  the  Prima  Donna,  whose  glass  is 
in  dangerous  proximity  with  my  nose. 

Duller.  Fling  her  a  kiss,  sir. 
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North.  There — and  how  prettily  she  re¬ 
turns  it ! 

Duller.  Happy  old  man !  Go  where  you 
will — 

Talboys.  Ulysses  and  the  Syrens.  Had 
he  my  air-girdle,  he  would  swim  ashore. 

North.  “  Oh,  mihi  pr<]eteritos  referat  si 
Jupiter  annos !” 

Talboys.  The  words  are  regretful — but 
there  is  no  regret  in  the  voice  that  syllables 
them — it  is  clear  as  a  bell,  and  as  gladsome. 

North.  Talking  of  kissing,  I  hear  one  of 
the  most  melodious  songs  that  ever  flowed 
from  lady’s  lip — 

•‘The  current  that  with  gfentle  motion  glides, 

Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth 
rage; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  th’  enamelled  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean.” 

Is  it  not  perfect  ? 

Seward.  It  is.  Music — Painting,  and  Po¬ 
etry. 

Duller.  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 

North.  Duller,  you’re  a  blockhead.  Dear 
Mr.  Alison,  in  his  charming  Essays  on  Taste, 
finds  a  little  fault  in  what  seems  to  me  a  great 
beauty  in  this  one  of  the  sweetest  passages 
in  Shakspeare. 

Duller.  Sweetest.  That’s  a  miss-molly- 
ish  word. 

North.  Ass.  One  of  the  sweetest  pas¬ 
sages  in  Shakspeare.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  Current  kissing  the  Sedges.  “The 
pleasing  personification  which  we  attribute 
to  a  brook  is  founded  upon  the  faint  belief 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  is  immediately 
checked  when  the  Poet  descends  to  any  mi¬ 
nute  or  particular  resemblance.” 

Seward.  Descends !  * 

North.  The  word,  to  my  ear,  does  sound 
strangely  ;  and  though  his  expression,  “  faint 
belief,”  is  a  true  and  a  fine  one,  yet  here  the 
doctrine  does  not  apply.  Nay,  here  we 
have  a  true  notion  inconsiderately  misap¬ 
plied.  Without  doubt  Poets  of  more  wit 
than  sensibility  do  follow  on  a  similitude  be¬ 
yond  the  suggestion  of  the  contemplated 
subject.  Dut  the  rippling  of  water  against 
a  sedge  suggests  a  kiss — is,  I  believe,  a  kiss 
— liquid,  soft,  loving,  lipped. 

Duller.  Deautiful. 

North.  Duller,  you  are  a  fellow  of  fine 
taste.  Compare  the  whole  catalogue  of  met¬ 
aphorical  kisses — admitted  and  claimable — 


and  you  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  of  them  all.  Pilgrimage,  in  Shakspeare’s 
day,  had  dropt,  in  the  speech  of  our  Poets, 
from  its  early  religious  propriety,  of  seeking 
a  holy  place  under  a  vow,  into  a  roving  of 
the  region.  See  his  “  Passionate  Pilgrim.” 
If  Shakspeare  found  the  word  so  far  gene¬ 
ralized,  then  “  wanderer  through  the  woods,” 
or  plains,  or  through  anything  else,  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  beholding.  The  river  is 
more,  indeed ;  being  like  the  pilgrim,  on  his 
way  to  a  term,  and  an  obliged  way — “  the 
wild  ocean.” 

Seward.  The  “  faint  belief  of  voluntary 
motion” — Mr.  Alison’s  fine  phrase — is  one, 
and  possibly  the  grounding  incentive  to  im¬ 
personating  the  “  current”  here ;  but  other 
elements  enter  in  ;  liquidity — transparency — 
which  suggest  a  spiritual  nature,  and  Deauty 
which  moves  Love. 

North.  Ay,  and  the  Poets  of  that  age,  in 
the  fresher  alacrity  of  their  fancy,  had  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  comparisons,  which  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  as  promptly  to  us,  nor,  when  presented 
to  us,  delight  so  much  as  they  would,  were 
our  fancy  as  alive  as  theirs.  You  might  sus¬ 
pect  a  priori  Ovid,  Cowley,  and  Dryden,  as 
likely  to  be  led  by  indulgence  of  their  inge¬ 
nuity  into  passionless  similitudes — and  you 
may  misdoubt  even  that  Shakspeare  was  in 
danger  of  being  so  run  away  with.  Dut  let 
us  have  clear  and  unequivocal  instances. 
This  one  assuredly  is  not  of  the  number.  It 
is  exquisite. 

Talboys.  Mr.  Alison,  I  presume  to  think, 
sir,  should  either  have  quoted  the  whole 
speech,  or  kept  the  whole  in  view,  when  ani¬ 
madverting  on  those  two  lines  about  the 
kissing  Pilgrim.  Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona, 
beloved  by  Proteus,  is  only  half-done — and 
now  she  comes — to  herself. 

“  Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course ; 

I’ll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 

And  there  I’ll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.” 

The  language  of  Shakspeare’s  Ladies  is  not 
the  language  we  hear  in  real  life.  I  wish  it 
were.  Real  life  would  then  be  delightful  in¬ 
deed.  Julia  is  privileged  to  be  poetical  far 
beyond  the  usage  of  the  very  best  circles — 
far  beyond  that  of  any  mortal  creatures.  For 
the  God  Shakspeare  has  made  her  and  all 
her  kin  poetical — and  if  you  object  to  any  of 
the  lines,  you  must  object  to  them  all.  Emi¬ 
nently  beautiful,  sir,  they  are ;  and  their 
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beauty  lies  in  the  passionate,  imaginative 
spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  and  sustains 
the  Similitude  throughout,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  flagging  of  the  fancy,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  departure  from  the  truthfulness  of  the 
heart. 

North.  Talboys,  I  thank  you — you  are  at 
the  root. 

Seward.  A  wonderful  thing — altogether 
— is  Impersonation. 

North.  It  is  indeed.  If  we  would  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  dominion  which  the 
disposition  constraining  us  to  impersonate  has 
exercised  over  the  human  mind,  we  should 
have  to  go  back  unto  those  ages  of  the  world 
when  it  exerted  itself,  uncontrolled  by  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  in  obedience  to  religious  im¬ 
pulses — wdien  Impersonations  of  Natural  Ob¬ 
jects  and  Powers,  of  Moral  Powers  and  of 
Notions  entertained  by  the  Understanding, 
filled  the  Temples  of  the  Nations  with  visiple 
Deities,  and  were  worshipped  with  altars 
and  incense,  hymns  and  sacrifices. 

Duller.  Was  ever  before  such  disquisi¬ 
tion  begotten  by — an  imaginary  kiss  among 
the  Sedges ! 

North.  Hold  your  tongue.  Duller.  Dut 
if  you  would  see  how  hard  this  dominion  is 
to  eradicate,  look  to  the  most  civilized  and 
enlightened  times,  when  severe  Truth  has  to 
the  utmost  cleansed  the  Understanding  of  il¬ 
lusion — and  observe  how  tenaciously  these 
imaginary  Deings,  endowed  with  imaginary 
life,  hold  their  place  in  our  Sculpture,  Paint¬ 
ing,  and  Poetry,  and  Eloquence — nay,  in  our 
common  and  quiet  speech. 

Seward.  It  is  all  full  of  them.  The  most 
prosaic  of  prosers  uses  poetical  language 
without  knowing  it — and  Poets  without 
knowinjj  to  what  extent  and  degree. 

O  O 

North.  Ay,  Seward,  and  were  we  to  ex¬ 
patiate  in  the  walks  of  the  profounder  emo¬ 
tions,  we  should  sometimes  be  startled  by 
the  sudden  apparitions  of  boldly  imperson¬ 
ated  Thoughts,  upon  occasions  that  did  not 
seem  to  promise  them — where  you  might 
have  thought  that  interests  of  overwhelming 
moment  would  have  effectually  banished  the 
play  of  imagination. 

Talboys.  Shakspeare  is  justified,  then— 
and  the  Lady  Julia  spoke  like  a  lady  in  love 
w'ith  all  nature — and  with  Proteus. 

Duller.  A  most  beautiful  day  is  this  in¬ 
deed — but  it  is  a  Puzzler. 

“  The  Swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake 
Floats  double,  Swan  and  Shadow 

Dut  here  all  the  islands  float  double — and  all 


the  castles  and  abbeys — and  all  the  hills  and 
mountains — and  all  the  clouds  and  boats  and 
men, — double,  did  I  say — triple— quadru¬ 
ple, — we  are  here,  and  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  and  nowhere,  all  at  the  same  moment. 
Inishail,  I  have  you — no — Gutta  Percha 
slides  over  you,  and  you  have  no  material 
existence.  Very  well. 

Seward.  Is  there  no  house  on  Inishail? 

North.  Not  one — but  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living.  A  Durial-place.  I  see  it — 
but  not  one  of  you — for  it  is  little  noticeable, 
and  seldom  used — on  an  average,  one  funeral 
in  the  year.  Forty  years  ago  I  stepped  into 
a  small  snuff-shop  in  the  Saltmarket,  Glas¬ 
gow’,  to  replenish  my  shell — and  found  my 
friend  was  from  Lochawe-side.  I  asked  him 
if  he  often  revisited  his  native  shore,  and  he 
answered — seldom,  and  had  not  for  a  long 
time — but  that  though  his  lot  did  not  allow 
him  to  live  there,  he  hoped  to  be  buried  in 
Inishail.  We  struck  up  a  friendship — his 
snuff  was  good,  and  so  w  as  his  whiskey,  for 
it  w  as  unexcised.  A  few  years  ago,  trolling 
for  Feroces,  I  met  a  boat  with  a  coffin,  and 
in  it  the  body  of  the  old  tobacconist. 

Sew^aud.  “  The  Churchyard  among  the 
Mountains,”  in  Wordsworth’s  Excursion,  is 
alone  sufficient  for  his  immortality  on  earth. 

North.  It  is.  So  for  Gray’s  is  his  Elegy. 
Dut  some  hundred  and  forty  lines  in  all — no 
more — yet  how  comprehensive — how  com¬ 
plete  !  “  In  a  Country  Churchyard  !”  Ev¬ 

ery  generation  there  buries  the  whole  hamlet 
— which  is  much  the  same  as  burying  the 
whole  world — or  a  whole  world. 

Seward. 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep !” 

All  Peasants — diers  and  mourners !  Utmost 
simplicity  of  all  belonging  to  life — utmost 
simplicity  of  all  belonging  to  death.  There¬ 
fore,  universally  affecting. 

North.  Then  the — Grayishness. 

Duller.  The  what,  sir  ? 

North.  The  Grayishness.  The  exquisite 
scholarship,  and  the  high  artifice  of  the 
words  and  music — yet  all  in  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  scene  and  its  essential  character. 
Is  there  not  in  that  union  and  communion  of 
the  solemn-profound,  and  the  delicate-exqui¬ 
site,  something  Cathedral-like  ?  Which  has 
the  awe  and  infinitude  of  Deity  and  Eternity, 
and  the  prostrations  and  aspirations  of  ado¬ 
ration  for  its  basis — expressed  in  the  general 
structure  and  forms ;  and  all  this  meeting  and 
blent  into  the  minute  and  fine  elaboration  of 
the  ornaments  ?  Like  the  odors  that  steal 
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and  creep  on  the  soft,  moist,  evening  air, 
whilst  the  dim  hush  of  the  Universal  Temple 
dilates  and  elates.  The  least  and  the  great¬ 
est  in  one.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  that  spirit¬ 
ual — angelical — divine !  The  least  is  not  too 
exiguous  for  apprehension — the  amplest  ex¬ 
ceeds  not  comprehension — and  their  united 
power  is  felt  when  not  understood.  I  speak, 
Seward,  of  that  which  might  be  suggested 
for  a  primary  fault  in  the  Elegy — the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  most  artful,  scholarly  style,  and 
the  simple,  rude,  lowly,  homely  matter.  But 
you  shall  see  that  every  fancy  seizes,  and  ev¬ 
ery  memory  holds  especially  those  verses 
and  wordings  which  bring  out  this  contrast — 
that  richest  line — 

“  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn  !” 

is  felt  to  be  soon  followed  well  by  that  sim¬ 
plest — 

“  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 
bed” — 

where — I  take  “lowly’*  to  imply  low  in 
earth — humbly  turfed  or  flowered — and  of 
the  lowly. 

Seward.  And  so,  sir,  the  pomp  of  a 
Cathedral  is  described,  though  a  village 
Church  alone  is  in  presence.  So  Milton, 
Cromwell,  and  other  great  powers  are  set  in 
array — that  which  these  were  not,  against 
that  which  those  were. 

North.  Yet  hear  Dr.  Thomas  Brown — an 
acute  metaphysician — but  an  obtuse  critic — 
and  no  Poet  at  all.  “  The  two  images  in  this 
stanza  (‘  Full  many  a  gem,’  <fec.)  certainly 
produce  very  different  degrees  of  poetical 
delight.  That  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
rose  blooming  in  solitude  pleases  in  a  very 
high  degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and 
beautiful  similitude,  and  still  more  as  the  si¬ 
militude  is  one  of  the  most  likely  to  have 
arisen  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in 
the  two  first  lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it 
may  perhaps  philosophically  be  as  just,  has 
no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immediately  as 
not  the  natural  suggestion  of  such  a  moment 
and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralizing 
amid  a  simple  Churchyard,  there  is  perhaps 
no  object  that  would  not  sooner  have  occur¬ 
red  than  this  piece  of  minute  jewelry — ‘  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean.’  ” 

Seward.  A  person  moralizing!  He  for¬ 
got  that  person  was  Thomas  Gray.  And  he 
never  knew  what  you  have  told  us  now. 

North.  Why,  my  dear  Seward,  the  Gem 


is  the  recognized  most  intense  expression? 
from  the  natural  world,  of  worth — inestima¬ 
ble  priceless  price — dependent  on  rarity  and 
beauty.  The  Flower  is  a  like  intense  expres¬ 
sion,  from  the  same  world,  of  the  power  to 
call  forth  love.  The  first  image  is  felt  by 
every  reader  to  be  high,  and  exalting  its  ob¬ 
ject  ;  the  second  to  be  tender,  and  openly 
pathetic.  Of  course  it  moves  more,  and  of 
course  it  comes  last.  The  Poet  has  just  be¬ 
fore  spoken  of  Milton  and  Cromwell — of 
bards  and  kings — and  history  with  all  her 
wealth.  Is  the  transition  violent  from  these 
objects  to  Gems  ?  He  is  moved  by,  but  he 
is  not  bound  to,  the  scene  and  time.  His 
own  thoughts  emancipate.  Brown  seems  ut¬ 
terly  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Poet  himself 
is  the  Dramatic  person  of  the  Monologue. 
Shall  he  be  restricted  from  using  the  richness 
and  splendor  of  his  own  thoughts  ?  That 
one  stanza  sums  up  the  two  or  three  prece¬ 
ding — and  is  perfectly  attuned  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  mood,  temper,  or  pathos. 

Buller.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Ths 
Doctor  is  done  brown. 

North. 

“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  !” 

Methinks  I  could  read  you  a  homily  on  that 
text. 

Buller.  To-morrow,  sir,  if  you  please. 
To-morrow  is  Sunday — and  you  may  read  it 
to  us  as  we  glide  to  Divine  Service  at  Dal- 
mally — two  of  us  to  the  Established,  and 
two  of  us  to  the  Free  Kirk. 

North.  Be  it  so.  But  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  me  for  quoting  now,  from  heart- 
memory,  a  single  sentence  on  the  great  line, 
from  Beattie,  and  from  Adam  Fergusson. 
“  It  presents  to  the  imagination  a  wide  plain, 
where  several  roads  appear,  crowded  with 
glittering  multitudes,  and  issuing  from  differ¬ 
ent  quarters,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
as  they  advance,  till  they  terminate  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  house,  where  all  their  glo¬ 
ries  enter  in  succession,  and  disappear  for¬ 
ever.” 

Seward.  Thank  you,  sir.  That  is  Beattie  ? 

North.  It  is.  Fergusson’s  memorable 
words  are — “  If  from  this  we  are  disposed  to 
collect  any  inference  adverse  to  the  pursuits 
of  glory,  it  may  be  asked  whither  do  the 
paths  of  ignominy  lead?  If  to  the  grave 
also,  then  our  choice  of  a  life  remains  to  be 
made  on  the  grounds  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
without  regard  to  an  end  which  is  common 
to  every  station  of  life  we  can  lead,  whether 
illustrious  or  obscure.” 
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Seward.  Very  fine.  Who  says  it?  Fer- 
gusson — who  was  he  ? 

North.  The  best  of  you  Englishers  are 
intolerably  ignorant  about  Scotland.  Do  | 
you  know  the  Rev.  John  Mitford  ? 

Sewakd.  I  do — and  have  for  him  the 
greatest  respect. 

North.  So  have  I.  He  is  one  of  our  best 
editors — as  Pickerinfc  is  one  of  our  best  Pub- 
lishers  of  the  Poets.  But  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  remarks 
on  the  opening  of  the  Elegy,  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  his  excellent  Life  of  Gray.  “The 
Curfew’  ‘  toll’  is  not  the  appropriate  w’ord — 
it  was  not  a  slow  bell  tollinj;  for  the  dead.” 

Seward.  True  enough,  not  for  the  dead — 
but  Gray  then  felt  as  if  it  were  for  the  dy¬ 
ing — and  chose  to  say  so — the  parting  day. 
Was  it  quick  and  “  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell?”  I  can’t  think  it — nor  did  Milton, 
“  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.”  Gray 
was  11  Penseroso.  Prospero  calls  it  the 
“  solemn  curfew.”  Toll  is  right. 

North.  But,  says  my  friend  Mitford, 
“  there  is  another  error,  a  confusion  of  time. 
The  curfew  tolls,  and  the  ploughman  returns 
from  w’ork.  Now’  the  ploughman  returns 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  curfew  rings ; 
and  ‘  the  glimmering  landscape’  has  ‘  long 
ceased  to  fade’  before  the  curfew.  The 
‘  parting  day’  is  also  incorrect ;  the  day  had 
long  finished.  But  if  the  word  Curfew  is 
taken  simply  for  the  ‘  Evening  Bell,’  then 
also  is  the  time  incorrect — and  a  knell  is  not 
tolled  for  the  parting,  but  for  the  parted — 

‘  and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me.’  ‘  Now’^  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 
on  the  sight.’  Here  the  incidents,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  fall  back,  and  make  the 
picture  confused  and  inharmonious ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  appears  soon  after  that  it  was  not 
dark.  For  ‘  the  moping  owl  does  to  the 
moon  complain.’  ” 

Seward.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  answer  all  that — but  if  Mitford  be 
right.  Gray  must  be  very  wrong  indeed. 
Let  me  see — give  us  it  over  again — sentence 
by  sentence — 

Buller.  No — no — no.  Once  is  enough 
— and  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

North.  Talboys? 

Talboys.  Since  you  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Mitford,  sir,  so  have  I.  But  hither¬ 
to  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  his  merits. 

Seward.  The  best  of  you  Scottishers  are 
intolerably  ignorant  about  England. 

Talboys.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  North, 
when  does  the  Curfew’  toll,  or  ring? — for 
hang  me  if  I  remember — or  rather  ever 


knew.  And  in  the  second  place,  when  does 
the  Evening  Bell  give  tongue? — for  hang 
me  if  I  am  much  better  informed  as  to  his 
motions.  Yet  I  should  know  something  of 
the  family  of  the  Bells.  Say — eight  o’clock. 
Well.  It  is  summer-time,  I  suppose ;  for 
you  cannot  believe  that  so  dainty  a  person 
in  health  and  habits,  as  the  Poet  Gray,  would 
write  an  Elegy  in  a  Country  churchyard  in 
winter,  and  well  on  towards  night.  True, 
that  is  a  w  ay  of  speaking  ;  he  did  not  write 
it  with  his  crow-quill,  in  his  neat  hand,  on 
his  neat  vellum,  on  the  only  horizontal  tomb¬ 
stone.  But  in  the  Churchyard  he  assumes 
to  sit — probably  under  a  Plane-tree,  for  sake 
of  the  congenial  Gloom.  Season  of  the 
year  ascertained — Summer — time  of  Curfew 
— eight — then  I  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
Ploughman.  He  comes  in  well — either  as 
an  imafje  or  a  man.  He  must  have  been  an 
honest,  hard-working  fellow,  and  worth  the 
highest  w’ages  going  between  the  years  1745 
and  1750.  At  what  hour  do  ploughmen 
leave  the  stilts  in  Cambridgeshire  ?  We 
must  not  say  at  six.  Different  hours  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  Buller. 

Buller.  Go  on — all’s  right,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  Hodge  did  not  grudge,  occasionally,  a 
half  hour  over,  to  a  good  master.  Then  he 
had  to  stable  his  horses — Star  and  Smiler — 
rub  them  down — bed  them — fill  rack  and 
manger — water  them — make  sure  their  noses 
were  in  the  oats — lock  the  stable  before  the 
nags  were  stolen — and  then,  and  not  till 
then, 

% 

“  The  Ploughman  homeward  plods  his  w’eary 
way.” 

For  he  does  not  sleep  on  the  Farm — he  has 
a  wife  and  small  family — that  is,  a  large 
family  of  smallish  children — in  the  Hamlet, 
at  least  two  miles  off — and  he  does  not  walk 
for  a  wager  of  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  barrel  of 
beer — but  for  his  accustomed  rasher  and  a 
jug — and  such  endearments  as  will  restore 
his  weariness  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  a 
sound  night’s  sleep.  God  bless  him ! 

Buller.  Shorn  of  your  beams,  Mr.  North, 
eclipsed. 

Talboys.  The  ploughman,  then,  does  not 
return  “  two  or  three  hours  before  the  cur¬ 
few  rings.”  Nor  has  “  the  glimmering  land¬ 
scape  long  ceased  to  fade  before  the  curfew.” 
Nor  is  “  the  parting  day  incorrect.”  Nor 
“  has  the  day  long  finished.”  Nor,  when  it 
may  have  finished,  or  may  finish,  can  any 
man  in  the  hamlet,  during  all  that  gradual 
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subsiding  of  light  and  sound,  take  upon  him 
to  give  any  opinion  at  all. 

North.  My  boy,  Talboys. 

Taldoys.  “  And  leave  the  world  to  dark¬ 
ness  and  to  me.”  Ay — into  his  hut  goes  the 
ploughman,  and  leaves  the  world  and  me  to 
darkness — which  is  coming — but  not  yet 
come — the  Poet  knows  it  is  coming — near  at 
hand  its  coming  glooms ;  and  Darkness  shows 
her  divinity  as  she  is  preparing  to  mount  her 
throne. 

North.  Nothing  can  be  better. 

Talboys.  “  ‘  Now  fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight.’  Here  the  incident, 
instead  of  being  progressive,  falls  back,  and 
makes  the  picture  confused  and  inharmoni¬ 
ous.”  Confused  and  inharmonious !  By  no 
manner  of  means.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  is  no  retrogression — the  day  has  been 
unwilling  to  die— cannot  believe  she  is  dying 
— and  cannot  think  ’tis  for  her  the  curfew  is 
tolling ;  but  the  Poet  feels  it  is  even  so  ;  the 
glimmering  and  the  fading,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  are  sure  symptoms — she  is  dying  into 
Evening,  and  Evening  will  soon  be  the  dying 
into  Night ;  but  to  the  Poet’s  eye  how  beau¬ 
tiful  the  transmutations !  Nor  knows  he 
that  the  Moon  has  arisen,  till,  at  the  voice 
of  the  night-bird,  he  looks  up  the  ivied 
church-tower,  and  there  she  is,  whether  full, 
waning,  or  crescent,  there  are  not  data  for 
the  Astronomer  to  declare. 

North.  My  friend,  Mr.  Mitford  says  of 
the  line,  “  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from 
their  lowly  bed” — That  “here  the  epithet 
loiolijy  as  applied  to  bed,  occasions  an  ambi¬ 
guity,  as  to  whether  the  Poet  means  the  bed 
on  wliich  they  sleep,  or  the  grave  in  which 
they  are  laid and  he  adds,  “  there  can  be 
no  greater  fault  in  composition  than  a  doubt¬ 
ful  meaning.” 

Talboys.  There  cannot  be  a  more  touch¬ 
ing  beauty.  Lowly  applies  to  both.  From 
their  lowly  bed  in  their  lowly  dwellings 
among  the  quick,  those  joyous  sounds  used 
to  awaken  them;  from  their  lowly  bed  in 
their  lowly  dwellings  among  the  dead,  those 
joyous  sounds  will  awaken  them  never  more : 
but  a  sound  will  awaken  them  when  He  comes 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and 
for  them  there  is  Christian  hope — from 

“  Many  a  holy  text  around  them  strewed 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.” 

North. 

“  Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke!” 

This  stanza — says  Mr.  Mitford — “is  made 


up  of  various  pieces  inlaid’ — *  Stubborn 
glebe’  is  from  Gay ;  *  drive  afield’  from  Mil- 
ton  ;  *  sturdy  stroke’  from  Spenser.  Such  is 
too  much  the  system  of  Gray’s  composition, 
and  therefore  such  the  cause  of  his  imper¬ 
fections.  Purity  of  language,  accuracy  of 
thought,  and  even  similarity  of  rhyme,  all 
give  way  to  the  introduction  of  certain  poet¬ 
ical  expressions ;  in  fact,  the  beautiful  jewel, 
when  brought,  does  not  fit  into  the  new  set¬ 
ting  or  socket.  Such  is  the  difterence  be¬ 
tween  the  flower  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
those  that  grow  from  it.”  Talboys  ? 

Buller.  Why  not — Buller  ? 

Talboys.  I  give  way  to  the  gentleman. 

Buller.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  take  the 
word  out  of  any  man’s  mouth. 

Talboys.  Gray  took  “stubborn  glebe” 
from  Gay.  Why  from  Gay  ?  It  has  been 
familiar  in  men’s  mouths  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  into  this  Island.  May 
not  a  Saxon  gentleman  say  “drive  their 
teams  a-field”  without  charge  of  theft  from 
Milton,  who  said  “  drove  a-field  ?”  Who 
first  said  “  Gee-ho,  Dobbin  ?”  Was  Spen¬ 
ser  the  first — the  only  man  before  Milton — 
who  used  “  sturdy  stroke  ?”  and  has  no¬ 
body  used  it  since  Gray  ? 

Buller.  You  could  give  a  “  sturdy 
stroke”  yourself,  Talboys.  What’s  your 
weight  ? 

Talboys.  Gray’s  style  is  sometimes  too 
composite — you,  yourself,  sir,  would  not  de¬ 
ny  it  is  so — but  Mr.  Mitford’s  instances  here 
are  absurd,  and  the  charge  founded  on  them 
false.  Gray  seldom,  if  ever — say  never, 
**  sacrifices  purity  of  language,  and  accuracy 
of  thought,”  for  the  sake  of  introducing  cer¬ 
tain  poetical  expressions.  “  All  give  way” 
is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  beautiful 
words  of  the  brethren,  with  which  his  loving 
memory  was  stored,  came  up  in  the  hour  of 
imagination,  and  took  their  place  among  the 
words  as  beautiful  of  his  own  congenial  in¬ 
spirations  ;  the  flowers  he  transplanted  from 
poetry  “  languished  not,  grew  dim,  nor 
died for  he  had  taken  them  up  gently  by 
the  roots,  and  with  some  of  the  old  mould 
adhering  to  their  tendrils,  and,  true  florist  as 
he  was,  had  prepared  for  them  a  richest  soil 
in  his  own  garden,  which  he  held  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  the  sun  and  the  dew  of 
nature  nourished,  and  will  nourish  forever. 

Buller.  That  face  is  not  pleasant,  sir. 
Nothing  so  disfigures  a  face  as  envy.  Old 
Poets  at  last  grow  ugly  all — but  you,  sir, 
are  a  Philosopher — and  on  your  benign 
countenance  ’twas  but  a  passing  cloud. 
There — you  are  as  beautiful  as  ever — how 
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comely  in  critical  old  age !  Any  farther 
fault  to  find  with  our  friend  Mitford  ? 

North. 

“  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires, 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 

**  *  Pious  drops’  is  from  Ovid — piae  lachry- 
mae  ;  ‘  closing  eye’  is  from  Pope — ‘  voice  of 
nature’  from  the  Anthologia,  and  the  last 
line  from  Chaucer — ‘Yet  on  our  ashes  cold 
is  fire  y reken.  From  so  many  quarries  are 
the  stones  brought  to  form  this  elaborate 
Mosaic  pavement.^*  I  say,  for  “  piae  lach- 
rymae”  all  honor  to  Ovid — for  “  pious  drops” 
all  honor  to  Gray.  “  Closing  eye”  is  not 
from  Pope’s  Elegy ;  “  voice  of  nature”  is  not 
from  the  Anthologia,  but  from  Nature  her¬ 
self  ;  Chaucer’s  line  may  have  suggested 
Gray’s,  but  the  reader  of  Chaucer  knows 
that  Gray’s  has  a  tender  and  profound  mean¬ 
ing  which  is  not  in  Chaucer’s  at  all — and  he 
knows,  too,  that  Mr.  Mitford  is  not  a  reader 
of  Chaucer — for  were  he,  he  could  not  have 
written  “  ashes”  for  “  ashen.”  There  were 
no  quarries — there  is  no  Mosaic.  Mosaic 
pavement !  Worse,  if  possible — more  os¬ 
tentatiously  pedantic — even  than  stuck  in 
flowers,  jewels,  settings,  and  sockets. 

Talboys.  The  stanza  is  sacred  to  sorrow. 

North.  “From  this  Stanza,”  quoth  Mit¬ 
ford,  “the  style  of  the  composition  drops 
into  a  lower  key ;  the  language  is  plainer, 
and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  splendid  and 
elaborate  diction  of  the  former  part.”  This 
objection  is  disposed  of  by  what  I  said  some 
minutes  ago — 

Duller.  Half  an  hour  ago — on  Grayish¬ 
ness. 

North.  And  I  have  only  this  farther  to 
say,  gentlemen,  that  though  the  language  is 
plainer — yet  it  is  solemn ;  nor  is  it  unpoetical 
— for  the  hoary-headed  swain  was  moved  as 
he  spake ;  the  style,  if  it  drop  into  a  lower 
key,  is  accordant  with  that  higher  key  on 
which  the  music  was  pitched  that  has  not 
yet  left  our  hearing.  An  Elegy  is  not  an 
Ode — the  close  should  be  mournful  as  the 
opening — with  loftier  strain  between — and  it 
is  so  ;  and  whatever  we  might  have  to  say  of 
the  Epitaph — its  final  lines  are  “  awful” — as 
every  man  must  have  felt  them  to  be — wheth¬ 
er  thought  on  in  our  own  lonely  night-room 
— ^in  the  Churchyard  of  Granchester,  where 
it  is  said  Gray  mused  the  Elegy — or  by  that 
Burial-ground  in  Inishail — or  here  afloat  in 


the  joyous  sunshine  for  an  hour  privileged  to 
be  happy  in  a  world  of  grief. 

Duller.  Let’s  change  the  subject,  sir. 
May  I  ask  what  author  you  have  in  your 
other  hand  ? 

North.  Alison  on  Taste. 

Duller.  You  don’t  say  so!  I  thought 
you  quoted  from  memory. 

North.  So  I  did ;  but  I  have  dog-eared  a 
page  or  two. 

Duller.  I  see  no  books  lying  about  in  the 
Pavilion — only  Newspapers — and  Magazines 
— and  Reviews — and  trash  of  that  kind — 

North.  Without  which,  you,  my  good 
fellow,  could  not  live  a  week. 

Duller.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age !  The 
Age  should  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  Periodical  Literature. 
The  old  Lady  should  indeed,  sir.  If  the 
Pensive  Public  conceits  herself  to  be  the 
Thinking  World — 

North.  Let  us  help  to  make  her  so.  I 
have  a  decent  little  Library  of  some  three 
hundred  select  volumes  in  the  Van — my 
Plate-chest — and  a  few  dozens  of  choice 
w’ines  for  my  friends — of  Champagne,  which 
you.  Duller,  call  small  beer — 

Duller.  I  retracted  and  apologized.  Is 
that  the  key  of  the  Van  at  your  watch- 
chain  ? 

North.  It  is.  So  many  hundred  people 
about  the  Encampment — sometimes  among 
them  suspicious  strangers  in  paletots  in 
search  of  ihe  picturesque,  and  perhaps  the 
pecuniary — that  it  is  well  to  intrust  the  key 
to  my  own  body-giflird.  It  does  not  weigh 
an  ounce.  And  that. lock  is  not  to  be  picked 
by  the  ghost  of  Huffey  White. 

Sew^\rd.  But  of  the  volume  in  hand,  sir  ? 

North.  “In  that  fine  passage  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Book  of  the  Georgies,”  says  Mr.  Alison, 
“  in  which  Virgil  celebrates  the  praises  of  his 
native  country,  after  these  fine  lines — 

‘  Hie  ver  assiduum,  atqne  alienis  mensibus  aeslas ; 
Bis  gravida?  pecades,  his  pomis  utilis  arbos. 

At  rabidaB  tigres  absunt,  et  saeva  leonum 
Semina  :  nec  miseros  fallunt  acunita  legentes : 
Nec  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  humum,  neque  tanto 
Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis.’ 

There  is  no  reader  whose  enthusiasm  is  not 
checked  by  the  cold  and  prosaic  line  which 
follow's, — 

‘  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem.’ 

The  tameness  and  vulgarity  of  the  tradition 
dissipates  at  once  the  emotion  we  had  shared 
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with  the  Poet,  and  reduces  him,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  describer.” 

Seward.  Cold  and  prosaic  line !  Tame¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  !  I  am  struck  mute. 

North.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Alison 
distressed  himself  with  AddeJ*  It  is  a  word 
from  a  merchant’s  counting-house,  reckoning 
up  his  gains.  And  so  much  the  better. 
Virgil  is  making  out  the  balance-sheet  of 
Italy — he  is  inventorying  her  wealth.  Mr. 
Alison  would  have  every  word  away  from 
reality.  Not  so  the  Poet.  Every  now  and 
then,  they — the  Poets — amuse  themselves 
with  dipping  their  pencils  into  the  real, 
the  common,  the  everyday,  the  homely. 
By  so  doing  they  arrest  belief,  which  above 
everything  they  desire  to  hold  fast.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  might  catch  Spen¬ 
ser  at  it,  even.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  else  prosaic  in  the  passage ; 
and  if  Virgil  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  say 
“Ecce,”  instead  of  “Adde,”  I  suppose  no 
fault  would  have  been  found. 

Seward.  But  what  can  Mr.  Alison  mean 
by  the  charge  of  tameness  and  vulgarity  ? 

North.  1  have  told  you,  sir. 

Seward.  You  have  not,  sir. 

North.  I  have,  sir. 

Seward.  Yes — yes — yes.  “  Adde”  is  ! 

vulgar !  I  cannot  think  so. 

North.  The  Cities  of  Italy,  and  the  “  ope- 
rum  labor,”  always  have  been  and  are  an  ad¬ 
miration.  The  words  “  Egregias  urbes”  sug¬ 
gest  the  general  stateliness  and  wealth — 
“  operumque  laborem,”  the  particular  build¬ 
ings — Temples,  Basilicas,  Theatres,  and 
Great  Works  of  the  lower  Utility.  A  sum¬ 
mary  and  most  .vivid  expression  of  a  land 
possessed  by  intelligent,  civilized,  active, 
spirited,  vigorous,  tasteful  inhabitants — also 
an  eminent  adorning  of  the  land. 

Seward.  Lucretius  says,  that  in  spring 
the  Cities  are  in  flower — or  on  flower — or  a 
flower — with  children.  And  Lucan,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fharsalia,  describes  the 
Ancient  or  Greek  Cities  desolate.  They 
were  fond  and  proud  of  their  “  tot  egregiae 
urbes”  as  the  Modern  Italians  are — and  with 
good  reason. 

North.  How  judiciously  the  Critics  stop 
short  of  the  lines  that  would  overthrow  their 
criterion  always !  The  present  case  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  example.  Had  Mr.  Alison  looked 
to  the  lines  immediately  following,  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  that  One.  For 


“Tot  congesta  mann  praeruptis  oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque  antiques  subter  labenlia  muros” 


is  very  beautiful — brings  the  whole  under 
the  domain  of  Poetry,  by  singular  Pictu¬ 
resqueness,  and  by  gathering  the  whole  past 
history  of  Italy  up — fetching  it  in  with  a 
word — antiquos. 

Seward.  I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Alison’s  objections.  He 
quotes  a  few  lines  from  the  “  Praise  of  Italy,” 
and  then  one  line  which  he  calls  prosaic,  and 
would  have  us  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  won¬ 
der  at  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion — at 
the  sudden  transformation  of  Virgil  the  poet 
into  Virgil  the  most  prosaic  of  Prosers.  You 
have  said  enough  already;  sir,  to  prove  that 
he  is  in  error  even  on  his  own  showing ; — but 
how  can  this  fragmentary — this  piecemeal 
mode  of  quotation — so  common  among  critics 
of  the  lower  school,  and  so  unworthy  of 
those  of  the  higher — have  found  favor  with 
Mr.  Alison,  one  of  the  most  candid  and  most 
enlightened  of  men  ?  Some  accidental  pre¬ 
judice  from  mere  carelessness — but,  once 
formed,  retained  in  spite  of  the  fine  and  true 
Taste  which,  unfettered,  would  have  felt  the 
fallacy,  and  vindicated  his  admired  Virgil. 

North.  The  “  Laudes” — to  which  the 
Poet  is  brought  by  the  preceding  bold, 
sweeping,  winged,  and  poetical  strain  about 
the  indigenous  vines  of  Italy — have  two-fold 
root — Trees  and  the  glory  of  Lands.  Vir¬ 
gil  kindles  on  the  double  suggestion — the 
trees  of  Italy  compared  to  the  trees — of  other 
regions.  They  are  the  trees  of  primary  human 
service  and  gladness — Oil  and  Wine.  For 
see  at  once  the  deep,  sound  natural  ground 
in  human  wants — the  bounty  of  Nature — of 
Mother  Earth — “whatever  Earth,  all-bear¬ 
ing  Mother,  yields” — to  her  human  children. 
That  is  the  gate  of  entrance ;  but  not  pro¬ 
saically — but  two  gate-posts  of  a  most  poet¬ 
ical  my  thus-fed  husbandman.  For  we  have 
Jason’s  fire-mouthed  Bulls  'ploughing,  and 
Cadmus-sown  teeth  of  the  dragon  springing 
up  in  armed  men.  Then  comes,  instead, 
mild,  benign,  Man-loving  Italy — “  gravidae 
fruges” — the  heavy-eared  corn — or  rather 
big-teeming  —  the  juice  of  Bacchus  —  the 
Olives,  and  the  “broad  herds  of  Cattle.” 
Note — ye  Virgilians — the  Corn  of  Book 
First — the  Oil  and  Wine  of  Book  Second — 
and  the  Cattle  of  Book  Third — for  the  sus¬ 
taining  Thought — the  organic  life  of  his 
Work  moves  in  his  heart. 

Buller.  And  the  Fourth — Bees — ^honey 
— and  honey-makers  are  like  Milkers — in  a 
way  small  Milch-cows. 

North.  They  are.  Once  a-foot — or  a-wing 
— he  hurries  and  rushes  along,  all  through 
the  “  Laudes.”  The  majestic  viclim-BuU  of 
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the  Clitumnus — the  incipient  Spring — the 
double  Summer — the  absence  of  all  enven¬ 
omed  and  deadly  broods — tigers — lions — 
aconite — serpents.  This  is  Nature’s  Favor. 
Then  Man*s  Works — cities  and  forts — (rock- 
fortresses) — the  great  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy — showing  Man  again  in  their  vast  edi¬ 
fications.  Then  Nature  in  veins  of  metals 
precious  or  useful — then  Nature  in  her  pro¬ 
duction  of  Man — the  Marsi — the  Sabellian 
youth — the  Ligurian  inured  to  labor — and 
the  Volscian  darters — then  single  mighty 
shapes  and  powers  of  Man — Romans — the 
Decii,  the  Marii,  the  Camilli, 

“  Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  CaEsar,” 

The  King  of  Men — the  Lord  of  the  Earth — 
the  pacificator  of  the  distracted  Empire — 
which,  to  a  Roman,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
the  World.  Then — hail  Saturnian  Land! 
Mother  of  Corn  1  Saturnian,  because  golden 
Saturn  had  reigned  there — Mother,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  rather  because  in  his  time  com 
sprung  unsown — sbie  semine — She  gave  it 
from  out  of  her  own  lonng  and  cherishing 
bosom.  To  Thee,  Italy,  sing  I  my  Ascraean 
or  Hesiodic  song.  The  Works  and  Days — 
the  Greek  Georgies  are  his  avowed  prototype 
— rude  prototype  to  magnificence — like  the 
Arab  of  the  Desert  transplanted  to  rear  his 
empire  of  dazzling  and  picturesque  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula. 

Duller.  Take  breath,  sir.  Virgil  said 
well — 

“  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem.” 

Seward.  Allow  me  one  other  word.  Virgil 
— in  the  vivid  lines  quoted  with  admiration  by 
Mr.  Alison — lauds  his  beloved  Italy  for  the 
absence  of  wild  beasts  and  serpents — and  he 
magnifies  the  whole  race  of  serpents  by  his 
picture  of  One — the  Serpent  King — yet  wdth 
subjects  all  equal  in  size  to  himself  in  our 
imagination.  The  Serpent  is  in  the  Po¬ 
etry,  but  he  is  not  in  Italy.  Is  this  a  false 
artifice  of  composition — a  vain  ornament? 
Oh,  no !  He  describes  the  Saturnian  Land — 
the  mother  of  corn  and  of  men — bounteous, 
benign,  golden,  maternal  Italy.  The  nega¬ 
tion  has  the  plenitude  of  life,  which  the  fabu¬ 
lous  absence  of  noxious  reptiles  has  for  the 
sacred  Island  of  lerne. 

Duller.  Erin-go-bragh ! 

Seward.  Suddenly  he  sees  another  vision 
— not  of  what  is  absent  but  present;  and 
then  comes  the  line  arraigned  and  con¬ 
demned — followed  by  lines  as  great-*- 


“  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem, 
Tot  congesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis, 
Fluminaque  antiques  subter  labentia  muros.” 

The  first  line  grasps  in  one  handful  all  the 
mighty,  fair,  wealthy  Cities  of  Italy — the 
second  all  the  rock-cresting  Forts  of  Italy — 
from  the  Alpine  head  to  the  sea-washed 
foot  of  the  Peninsula.  The  collective  One 
Thought  of  the  Human  Might  and  Glory  of 
Italy — as  it  appears  on  the  countenance  of 
the  Land — or  visible  in  its  utmost  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  girdled  Towns  and  Cities  of 
Men. 

Duller.  “  Adde”  then  is  right,  Seward. 
On  that  North  and  you  are  at  one. 

North.  Yes,  it  is  right,  and  any  other 
word  would  be  wrong.  Adde  1  Note  the 
sharpness,  Duller,  of  the  significance — the 
vivacity  of  the  short  open  sound.  Fling  it 
out — ring  it  out — sing  it  out.  Look  at 
the  very  repetition  of  the  powerful  “tot” 
— “  tot  egregias” — “  tot  congesta” — witness- 
ing  by  one  of  the  first  and  commonest  rules 
in  the  grammar  of  rhetoric — whether  Virgil 
speaks  in  prose  or  in  fire. 

Duller.  In  fire. 

North.  Mr.  Alison  then  goes  on  to  say, 
“  that  the  effect  of  the  following  nervous  and 
beautiful  lines,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
Dook,  is  nearly  destroyed  by  a  similar  defect. 
After  these  lines, 

“  Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluero  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  Frater ;  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit. 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrinia  Roma 

We  little  expect  the  following  spiritless  con¬ 
clusion  : — 

“  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arcesd^ 

Sew'ard.  Oh !  why  does  Mr.  Alison  call  that 
line  spiritless  1 

North.  He  gives  no  reason — assured  by 
his  own  dissatisfaction,  that  he  has  but  to 
quote  it,  and  leave  it  in  its  own  naked  im¬ 
potence. 

Seward.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  spirit¬ 
less,  sir. 

North.  I  think  it  contains  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  spirit  and  of  power.  Let 
any  one  think  of  Rome,  piled  up  in  great¬ 
ness,  and  grandeur,  and  glory — and  a  Wall 
round  about — and  in  a  moment  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  filled.  What  sort  of  a  Wall?  A 
garden  wall  to  keep  out  orchard  thieves — or 
a  modern  wall  of  a  French  or  Italian  town 
to  keep  out  wine  and  meat,  that  they  may 
come  in  at  the  gate  and  pay  toll ;  I  trow 
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not.  But  a  Wall  against  the  World  armed 
and  assailing  !  Remember  that  Virgil  saw 
Rome — and  that  his  hearers  did — and  that 
in  his  eyes  and  theirs  she  was  Empress  of  the 
inhabited  Earth.  She  held  and  called  her¬ 
self  such — it  was  written  in  her  face  and  on 
her  forehead.  The  visible,  tangible  splendor 
and  magnihcence  meant  this,  or  they  meant 
nothing.  The  stone  and  lime  said  this — and 
Virgil’s  line  says  it,  sedately  and  in  plain, 
simple  phrase,  which  yet  is  a  Climax. 

Seward.  As  the  dreaded  Semiramis  was 
flesh  and  blood — corporeal — made  of  the 
four  elements — yet  her  soul  and  her  empiry 
spoke  out  of  her — so  spake  they  from  the 
Face  of  Rome. 

North.  Ay,  Seward — put  these  two  things 
together — the  Aspect  that  speaks  Domina¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  and  the  Wall  that  girds 
her  with  strength  impregnable — and  what 
more  could  you  possibly  demand  from  her 
Great  Poet  ? 

Seward.  Arx  is  a  Citadel — we  may  say 
an  Acropolis.  Athens  had  one  Arx — so  had 
Corinth.  One  Arx  is  enough  to* one  Queenly 
City.  But  this  Queen,  within  her  one  Wall, 
has  enclosed  Seven  Arces — as  if  she  were 
Seven  Queens. 

North.  Well  said,  Seward.  The  Seven 
Hills  appeared — and  to  this  day  do — to  char¬ 
acterize  the  Supremacy  of  Rome.  The  Sev¬ 
en-Hilled  City!  You  seem  to  have  said 
everything — the  Seven  Hills  are  as  a  seven- 
pillared  Throne — and  all  that  is  in  one  line — 
given  by  Virgil.  Delete  it — no,  not  for  a 
thousand  gold  crowns. 

Bcller.  Not  for  the  Pigot  Diamond — not 
for  the  Sea  of  Lifflit. 

North.  Imaijine  Romulus  tracing  the  cir- 
cult  on  which  the  walls  were  to  rise  of  his 
little  Rome — the  walls  ominously  lustrated 
with  a  brother’s  blood.  War  after  war  hum¬ 
bles  neighboring  town  after  town,  till  the 
seas  that  bathe,  and  the  mountains  that 
guard  Italy,  enclose  the  confederated  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  a  step — a  beginning.  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  flies  the  Eagle, 
dipping  its  beak  in  the  blood  of  battle-fields. 
Where  it  swoops,  there  fanning  away  the 
pride,  and  fame,  and  freedom  of  nations, 
with  the  wafture  of  its  wings.  Kingdoms 
and  Empires  that  were,  are  no  more  than 
Provinces  ;  till  the  haughty  Roman,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  to  the  limits  of  his  ambitious 
desires,  can  with  some  plausibility  deceive 
himself,  and  call  the  edges  of  the  Earth  the 
boundaries  of  his  unmeasured  Dominion. 

Seward.  “  0  Italy  !  Italy !  would  Thou 
wert  stronger  or  less  beautiful !” — was  the 


mournful  apostrophe  of  an  Italian  Poet,  who 
saw,  in  the  latter  ages,  his  refined  but  ener¬ 
vated  countrymen  trampled  under  the  foot 
of  a  more  martial  people  from  far  beyond 
the  Alps. 

North.  Good  Manners  giving  a  vital  en¬ 
ergy  and  efficacy  to  good  Laws — in  these 
few  words,  gentlemen,  may  be  comprised  the 
needful  constituents  of  National  Happiness 
and  Prosperity — the  foremost  conditions. 

Talboys.  Ay — ay — sir.  For  good  Laws 
without  good  Manners  are  an  empty  breath — 
whilst  good  Manners  ask  the  protecting  and 
preserving  succor  of  good  Laws.  But  the 
good  Manners  are  of  the  first  necessity,  for 
they  naturally  produce  the  good  Laws. 

North.  What  does  history  show,  Tal¬ 
boys,  but  nations  risen  up  to  flourish  in 
wealth,  power,  and  greatness,  that  with  cor¬ 
rupted  and  luxurious  manners  have  again 
sunk  from  their  pre-eminence  ;  whilst  another 
purer  and  simpler  people  has  in  turn  grown 
mighty,  and  taken  their  room  in  the  world’s 
eye — some  hardy,  simple,  frugal  race,  per¬ 
haps,  whom  the  seeming  disfavor  of  nature 
constrains  to  assiduous  labor,  and  who  main¬ 
tain  in  the  lap  of  their  mountains  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  pure  and  happy  homes. 

Talboys.  The  Luxury  —  the  invading 
Goth  and  Hun — the  dismembering — and 
new'  States  uprisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
World’s  fallen  Empire.  There  is  one  line  in 
Collins’  Ode  to  Freedom — Mr.  North — 
w'hich  I  doubt  if  I  understand. 

North.  Which  ? 

Talboys. 

“  No,  Freedom,  no — I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome  before  thy  w'eeping  face 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide,  ambitious  base. 

With  heaviest  sound  a  giant-statue  fell — 

What  time  the  northern  Sons  of  Spoil  awoke, 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke.” 

North.  Which? 

Talboys.  “  How  Rome  before  thy  weeping 

facer 

North.  Freedom  wept  at  Rome’s  over¬ 
throw — though  she  had  long  been  Freedom’s 
enemy — and  though  her  destroyers  were 
Freedom’s  children — and  “  Spoil’s  Sons” — 
for  how  could  Freedom  look  unmoved  at  the 
wreck  “  of  all  that  blended  work  of  strength 
and  grace” — though  raised  by  slaves  at  the 
beck  of  Tyrants  ?  It  was  not  always  so. 

Bl'ller.  Let  me,  Apollo-likc,  my  dear  sir, 
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pinch  your  ear,  and  admonish  you  to  return 
to  the  point  from  which,  in  discursive  gyra¬ 
tions,  you  and  Seward  have  been - 

North.  Like  an  Eagle  giving  an  Eaglet 
lessons  how  to  fly - 

Duller.  You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not 
to  mention  Eagles  this  evening. 

North.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Duller.  Dut,  then,  Seward  is  no  Eaglet — 
he  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  full-fledged  bird, 
and  can  fly  as  well’s  yourself,  sir. 

North.  There  you’re  right.  Dut  then, 
making  a  discursive  gyration  round  a  point 
is  not  leaving  it — and  there  you’re  wrong. 
Silly  folk — not  you.  Duller,  for  you  are  a 
strong-minded,  strong-bodied  man  —  say 
“  keep  to  the  point” — knowing  that  if  you 
quit  it  one  inch,  you  will  from  their  range  of 
vision  disappear — and  then  they  comfort  j 
themselves  by  charging  you  with  having  | 
melted  among  the  clouds. 

Duller.  1  was  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  that 
having  got  your  Eaglet  on  your  back — or 
your  Eaglet  having  got  old  Aquila  on  his — 
you  would  sail  away  with  him — or  he  with 
you — “  to  prey  in  distant  isles.” 

North.  You  promised,  solemnly,  sir,  not 
to  mention  Eagles  this  evening. 

Duller.  I  did  not,  sir.  Dut  don’t  let  us 
quarrel. 

Seward.  What  does  Virgil  mean,  sir,  by 
“  Rerum,”  in  the  line  which  Mr.  Alison 
thinks  should  have  concluded  the  strain — 

“  Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma.” 

North.  Rerum” — what  does  he  mean 
by  “Rerum?”  Let  me  perpend.  Why, 
Seward,  the  legitimate  meaning  of  Res,  here, 
is  a  State — a  Commonwealth.  “  The  fairest 
of  Powers — then — of  Polities — of  States.” 

Seward.  Is  that  all  the  word  means  here  ? 

North.  Why,  me  thinks  we  must  explain. 
Observe,  then,  Seward,  that  Rome  is  the 
Town,  as  England  the  Island.  Thus  “  Eng¬ 
land  has  become  the  fairest  among  the  King¬ 
doms  of  the  Earth.”  This  is  equivalent, 
good  English  ;  and  the  only  satisfactory  and 
literal  translation  of  the  Latin  verse.  Dut 
here,  the  Physical  and  the  Political  are  iden¬ 
tified — that  is,  England.  England  is  the 
name  at  once  of  the  Island — of  so  much 
earth  limited  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe — and  of  what  besides  ?  Of 
the  Inhabitants?  Yes?  but  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  (as  the  King  never  dies)  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  Moreover, 
of  this  immortal  inhabitation,  further  made 
one  by  blood  and  speech,  laws,  manners,  and 


everything  that  makes  a  people.  In  short, 
England,  properly  the  name  of  the  land,  is 
intended  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  name 
of  the  Nation. 

“  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  Thee  still.” 

There  Cowper  speaks  to  both  at  once — the 
faults  are  of  the  men  only — moral — for  he 
does  not  mean  fogs,  and  March  east  winds, 
and  fever  and  agues.  I  love  thee — is  to  the 
green  fields  and  the  white  cliff's,  as  well  as 
to  all  that  still  survives  of  the  English  heart 
and  thought  and  character.  And  this  ab¬ 
sorption,  sir,  and  com  penetration  of  the  two 
ideas — land  into  people,  people  into  land — 
the  exposition  of  which  might,  in  good  hands, 
be  made  beautiful — is  a  fruitful  germ  of  Pat¬ 
riotism — an  infinite  blending  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  corporeal.  To  Virgil,  Rome  the 
city  was  also  Rome  the  Romans ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  sir,  those  Houses  and  Palaces,  and  that 
Wall,  were  to  him,  as  those  green  fields,  and 
hills,  and  streams,  and  towns,  and  those  cliff's 
are  to  Us.  The  girdled-in  compendium  of 
the  Heaven’s  Favor,  and  the  Earth’s  Glory 
and  Power. 

“  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.” 

Do  you  all  comprehend  and  adopt  my  expla¬ 
nation,  gentlemen  ? 

•  Talboys.  I  do. 

Duller.  I - do. 

Seavard.  I  ask  myself  whether  Virgil’s 
“  Rerum  Pulcherrima”  may  not  mean  “  Fair¬ 
est  of  Things” — of  Creatures — of  earthly  ex¬ 
istences  ?  To  a  young  English  reader,  prob¬ 
ably  that  is  the  first  impression.  It  was,  I 
think,  mine.  Dut  fairest  of  earthly  States 
and  Seats  of  State  is  so  much  more  idiomatic 
and  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conceive  it — indu¬ 
bitable. 

North.  You  all  remember  what  Horatio 
sayeth  to  the  soldiers  in  Hamlet,  on  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  the  Ghost. 

“  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  ; 
Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veiled  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  Doomsday  with  eclipse.” 

What  does  Horatio  mean  by  high  and  palmy 
state  ?  That  Rome  was  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  ? 
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Duller.  That,  I  believe,  sir,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  impression.  Hitherto  it  has  been  mine. 

North.  Let  it  be  erased  henceforth  and 
forever. 

Buller.  It  is  erased — I  erase  it. 

North.  Read  henceforth  and  forever  high 
and  palmy  State.  Write  henceforth  and 
forever  State  with  a  towering  Capital.  Res  ! 
**  Most  high  and  palmy  State”  is  precisely 
and  literally  “  Rerum  PulcherrimaJ* 

Seward.  At  your  bidding — you  cannot 
err. 

North.  I  err  not  unfrequently — but  not 
now,  nor  I  believe  this  evening.  Horatio, 
the  Scholar,  speaks  to  the  two  Danish  Sol¬ 
diers.  They  have  brought  him  to  be  of 
their  watch  because  he  is  a  Scholar — and 
they  are  none.  This  relation  of  distinction 
is  indeed  the  ground  and  life  of  the  Scene. 

“  Therefore  I  have  entreated  him,  along 

With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  the  night ; 

That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 

He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it.” 

T  ALBOVS. 

“  Thou  art  a  Scholar — speak  to  it,  Horatio.” 

North.  You  know,  Talboys,  that  Scholars 
were  actual  Conjurors,  in  the  mediaeval  be¬ 
lief,  which  has  tales  enow  about  Scholars  in 
that  capacity.  Horatio  comes,  then,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  an  especial  Power ;  he  knows 
how  to  deal  with  Ghosts — he  could  lay  one, 
if  need  were.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  of 
superior  and  cultivated  intellect,  whom  intel¬ 
lectual  inferiors  engage  to  assist  them  in  an 
emergency  above  their  grasp — but  he  is  the 
very  man  for  the  work. 

Taldoys.  Have  not  the  Commentators 
said  as  much,  sir? 

North.  Perhaps — probably — who?  If 
they  have  in  plenitude,  I  say  it  again — be¬ 
cause  I  once  did  not  know  it— or  think  of  it 
— and  I  suppose  that  a  great  many  persons 
die  believing  that  the  T wo  resort  in  the  way 
of  general  dependence  merely  on  Horatio. 

Talboys.  I  believed,  but  I  shall  not  die 
believing  so. 

North.  Therefore,  the  scholarship  of  Ho¬ 
ratio,  and  the  non-scholarship  of  Bernardo 
and  Marcellus,  strike  into  the  life,  soul,  es¬ 
sence,  ground,  foundation,  fabric,  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  First  Ghost  Scene — sustain 
and  build  the  whole  Play. 

Talboys.  Eh? 

North.  Eh  ?  Yes.  But  to  the  point  in 
hand.  The  Ghost  has  come  and  gone ;  and 
the  Scholar  addresses  his  Mates  the  two 


Non- Scholars.  And  show  me  the  living 
Scholar  who  could  speak  as  Horatio  spake. 
Touching  the  matter  that  is  in  all  their  minds 
oppressively,  he  will  transport  Iheir  minds  a 
flight  suddenly  off  a  thousand  j^ears,  and  a 
thousand  miles  or  leagues — their  untutored 
minds  into  the  Region  of  History.  He  will 
take  them  to  Rome — “  a  liltle  ere** — and, 
therefore,  before  naming  Rome,  he  lifts  and 
he  directs  their  imagination — “  In  the  most 
high  and  palmy  State.”  There  had  been  Four 
Great  Empires  of  the  World — and  he  will 
by  these  few  words  evoke  in  their  minds  the 
Image  of  the  last  and  greatest.  And  now 
observe  with  what  decision,  as  well  as  with 
what  majesty,  the  nomination  ensues — of 
Rome. 

Talboys.  I  feel  it,  sir. 

North.  Try,  Talboys,  to  render  “  State” 
by  any  other  word,  and  you  will  be  put  to  it. 
You  may  analogize.  It  is  for  the  Republic 
and  City,  what  Realm  or  Kingdom  is  to  us 
— at  once  place  and  indwelling  Power. 
“  State” — properly  Republic — here  specifi¬ 
cally  and  pointedly  means  Reigning  City. 
The  Ghosts  walked  in  the  City — not  in  the 
Republic. 

Talboys.  I  think  I  have  you,  sir — am  not 
sure. 

North.  You  have  me — you  are  sure. 
Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  solemn, 
ceremonious,  and  stately  robes  in  which  Ho¬ 
ratio  attires  the  Glorious  Rome,  he  had  said 
simply,  “  in  Rome,”  or  “  at  Rome,”  where 
then  his  — his  leading  of  their 

spirits  ?  Where  his  own  scholar-enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  wonder  ?  All 
gone  ?  And  where,  Talboys,  are  they  who, 
by  here  understanding  “  state”  for  “  condi¬ 
tion” — which  every  man  alive  does — 

Talboys.  Every  man  alive  ? 

North.  Yes,  you  did — confess  you  did. 
Where  are  they,  I  ask,  who  thus  oblige  Ho¬ 
ratio  to  introduce  his  nomination  of  Rome 
— thus  nakedly — and  prosaically  ?  Every 
hackneyer  of  this  phrase — state — as  every 
man  alive  hackneys  it — is  a  nine-fold  Mur¬ 
derer.  He  murders  the  Phrase  ;  he  murders 
the  Speech ;  he  murders  Horatio ;  he  mur¬ 
ders  the  Ghost ;  he  murders  the  Scene ;  he 
murders  the  Play ;  he  murders  Rome ;  he 
murders  Shakspeare — and  he  murders  Me. 

Talboys.  I  am  innocent. 

North.  Why,  suppose  Horatio  to  mean — 
“in  the  most  glorious  and  victorious  condi¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  on  the  Eve  of  Caesar’s  death, 
the  graves  stood  tenantless” — You  ask — 
Where  ?  See  where  you  have  got.  A  sto¬ 
ry  told  with  two  terminations  of  Time,  and 
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none  of  Place !  Is  that  the  way  that  Shak- 
speare,  the  intelligent  and  intelligible,  recites 
a  fact?  No!  But  my  explanation  shows 
the  Congruity  or  Parallelism.  “  In  the  most 
high  and  palmy  State,” — that  is.  City  of 
Home — ceremonious  determination  of  Place 
— “a  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell,” — 
ceremonious  determination  of  Time. 

Taldoys.  But  is  not  the  use  of  State,  sir, 
for  City,  bold  and  singular  ? 

North.  It  is.  For  Verse  has  her  own 
Speech — though  Wordsworth  denies  it  in  his 
Preface — and  proves  it  by  his  Poetry,  like 
his  brethren  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The 
language  of  Verse  is  rapid — abrept  and  ab¬ 
rupt.  Horatio  wants  the  notion  of  Republic ; 
because  properly  the  Republic  is  high  and 
palmy,  and  not  the  wood,  stone,  and  marble. 
So  he  manages  an  expeditious  word  that 
shall  include  both,  and  strike  you  at  once. 
The  word  of  a  Poet  strikes  like  a  flash  of 
lightning — it  penetrates — it  does  not  stay  to 
be  scanned — “  probed,  vexed,  and  criticis¬ 
ed,” — it  illuminates  and  is  gone.  But  you 
must  have  eyes — and  suffer  nobody  to  shut 
them.  I  ask,  then — Can  any  lawful,  well- 
behaved  Citizen,  having  weighed  all  this,  and 
reviewed  all  these  things,  again  violate  the 
Poesy  of  the  Avonian  Swan,  and  his  own 
muse-enlightened  intelligence,  by  lending 
hand  or  tongue  to  the  convicted  and  con¬ 
demned  Vulgarism? 

Talboys.  Now,  then,  and  not  till  now,  we 
Three  know  the  full  power  of  the  lines — 

“  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 

Septemqiie  una  sibi  rnuro  circumdedit  arces.” 

North.  Another  word  anent  Virgil.  Mr. 
Alison  says — “  There  is  a  still  more  surpris¬ 
ing  instance  of  this  fault  in  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  passages  of  the  whole  Poem, 
in  the  description  of  the  disease  among  the 
cattle,  which  concludes  the  Third  Georgic. 
The  passage  is  as  follows ; — 

“  Ecce  aiitem  duro  fiimans  sub  vomere  Taurus 
Concidit,  et  mixtum  spnmis  vomit  ore  cruorem 
Extremosque  ciet  fremitus  ;  it  tristis  arator, 
Moerentem  abjungens  fraterna  inorte  juvencum, 
Atque  opere  in  medio  deflxa  relinquit  aratra.” 

The  unhappy  image  in  the  second  line  is  less 
calculated  to  excite  compassion  than  disgust, 
and  is  singularly  ill-suited  to  the  tone  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  delicacy  which  the  Poet  has  ev¬ 
erywhere  else  so  successfully  maintained,  in 
describing  the  progress  of  the  loathsome  dis- 
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ease.”  The  line  here  objected  to  is  the  life 
of  the  description — and  instead  of  offence,  it 
is  the  clenching  of  the  pathos.  First  of  all, 
it  is  that  which  the  poets  always  will 
have  and  the  critics  wont — the  Necessi¬ 
tated — the  Thing  itself — the  Matter  in 
hand.  It  shapes  —  features  —  characterizes 
that  particular  Murrain.  Leave  it  out — ‘  the 
one  Ox  drops  dead  in  the  furrow,  and  the 
Ploughman  detaches  the  other.’  It’s  a  great 
pity,  and  very  surprising — but  that  is  no 
PLAGUE.  Suddenly  he  falls,  and  blood  and 
foam  gush  mixed  with  his  expiring  breath. 
That  is  a  plague.  It  has  terror — affright — 
sensible  honor — life  vitiated,  poisoned  in  its 
fountains.  Vomit — a  settled  word,  and  one 
of  the  foremost,  of  the  reversed,  unnatural 
vital  function.  Besides,  it  is  the  true  and 
proper  word.  Besides,  it  is  vivid  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  being  the  word  of  the  Mouth. 
Effnndit  (which  they  would  prefer — I  do 
not  mean  it  would  stand  in  the  verse)  is  gen¬ 
eral — might  be  from  the  ears.  Vomit  in  it¬ 
self  says  mouth.  The  poor  mouth  1  whose 
function  is  to  breathe,  and  to  eat  grass,  and 
to  caress — the  visible  organ  of  life — of  vivi- 
fication — and  now  of  mortification.  Taken 
from  the  dominion  of  the  holy  powers,  and 
given  up  to  the  dark  and  nameless  destroyer. 
“  Vomit  ore  Cruorem The  verse  moans 
and  groans  for  him — it  may  have  in  it  a 
death  rattle.  How  much  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  the  real  picture  makes  Arator’s  dis¬ 
tress  1  Now,  “  it  tristis'  comes  with  effect. 

Seward.  Yes,  Virgil,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  faced  the  Cattje  Plague  in  all  its  hor¬ 
rors.  Had  he  not,  he  would  have  been  false 
to  Pales,  the  Goddess  of  Shepherds — to 
Apollo,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Admetus.  So 
did  his  Master,  Lucretius — whom  he  emula¬ 
ted — equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  dismal  but  inevitable  work.  The 
whole  land  groaned  under  the  visitation — 
nor  was  it  confined  to  Cattle — it  seemed  as 
if  the  brute  creation  were  about  to  perish. 
But  his  tender  heart,  near  the  close,  singled 
out  from  the  thousands,  one  yoke  of  Steers — 
in  two  lines  and  a  half  told  the  death  of  one 
— in  two  lines  and  a  half  told  tlie  sadness  of 
its  owner — and  in  as  many  lines  more  told, 
too,  of  the  survivor  sinking,  because  his 
brother  “  was  not” — and  in  as  many  more  a 
lament  for  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  harm¬ 
less  creature — lines  which,  Scaliger  says,  he 
would  rather  have  written  than  have  been 
honored  by  the  Lydian  or  the  Persian  king. 

Buller.  Perhaps  you  have  said  enough, 
Seward,  It  might  have  been  better,  per¬ 
haps,  to  have  recited  the  whole  passage. 
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North,  Here  is  a  sentence  or  two  about 
Homer. 

Duller.  Then  you  are  off.  Oh !  Sir — 
why  not  for  an  hour  imitate  that  Moon  and 
those  Stars  ?  How  silently  they  shine !  But 
what  care  you  for  the  heavenly  luminaries  ? 
In  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  nocturnal 
heavens  vain  man  will  not  hold  his  peaco. 

Seward.  Isjhat  the  murmur  of  the  far- 
oflF  sea  ? 

North.  It  is — the  tide,  may  be,  is  on  its 
return — is  at  “  ConnaTs  raging  Ferry” — from 
Loch  Etive — yet  this  is  not  its  hour — ’tis  but 
the  mysterious  voice  of  Night. 

Duller.  Hush  ! 

North.  By  moonlight  and  starlight,  and 
to  the  voice  of  Nijrht,  I  read  these  words 
from  Mr.  Alison — “  In  the  speech  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  to  Idomeneus,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  a  circumstance  is  introduced  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent  both  with  the  dUjnity  of 
the  speech^  and  the  Majesty  of  Epic  Poetry  : 

“  ‘  Divine  Idomeneus !  what  thanks  we  owe 

To  w’orlh  like  thine,  what  praise  shall  we  be¬ 
stow  ! 

To  Thee  the  foremost  honors  are  decreed, 

First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 

For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 

Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors’ 
souls. 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  be  bound, 

Unmixed,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown¬ 
ed.’  ” 

Seward.  That  is  Pope.  Do  you  remem-  j 
ber  Homer  himself,  sir  ? 

North.  I  do. 

’I^ojxsvsu,  “Tripj  jXcv  dz  riu  ^avauv  ‘rap^ucrwXwv, 
7}ixsv  ivt  crroXcyw  TjS'  ttXXojw  i'jri  spy^J, 

iv  ors  irip  ts  yspo'j&iov  o/vov 

’Apysiwv  oi  apjfl'roi  ivl  xpr^rijpO'j  xipwvTai. 
siirsp  yap  <r’  aXXoi  y£  xap>3  opouvrsg  ’A^^aio; 
ittiTpov  Ti'vwtfjv,  tfov  Si  •n'XsTov  deVa?  aisi 

Cjtfrrsp  Sfioi,  crjs'sjVj  oVs  dvwyoj, 
dXX’  opfl'su  'rr6Ks[x6vS\  oiog  erdpog  su)(6o  eivai. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  in  general  men 
praise  more  truly,  that  is,  justly,  deservedly, 
than  they  condemn.  They  praise  from  an 
impulse  of  love — that  is,  from  a  capacity. 
Nature  protects  love  more  than  hate.  Their 
condemnation  is  often  mere  incapacity — want 
of  insight.  Mr.  Alison  had  elegance  of  ap¬ 
prehension — truth  of  taste — a  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful — a  sense  of  the  sublime.  His 
instances  for  praise  are  always  w'ell — often 
newly  chosen,  from  an  attraction  felt  in  his 
own  genial  and  noble  breast.  The  true  chord 
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struck  then.  But  he  was  somewhat  too 
dainty-schooled — school-nursed  and  school- 
born.  A  Judge  and  critic  of  Poetry  should 
have  been  caught  wild,  and  tamed ;  he 
should  carry  about  him  to  the  last  some 
relish  of  the  wood  and  the  wilderness,  as  if 
he  were  ever  in  some  danger  of  breaking 
away,  and  relapsing  to  them.  He  should 
know  Poetry  as  a  great  power  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse — a  sun — of  which  the  Song — whoso- 
ever — only  catches  and  fixes  a  few  rays. 
How  different  in  thought  was  Epos  to  him 
and  to  Homer!  Homer  paints  Manners — ar¬ 
chaic,  simple  manners.  Everybody  feels — 
everybody  says  this — Mr.  Alison  must  have 
known  it — and  could  have  said  it  as  well  as 
the  best — 

Seward.  But  the  best  often  forget  it. 
They  seem  to  hold  to  this  knowledge  better 
now,  Mr.  North ;  and  they  do  not  make 
Homer  answ'erable  as  a  Poet,  for  the  facts  of 
which  he  is  the  historian — Why  not  rather 
accept  than  criticise  ? 

North.  I  am  sorry,  Seward,  for  the 
Achcean  Chiefs  who  had  to  drink  oairpov — 
that  is  all.  I  had  hoped  that  they  had 
helped  themselves. 

Seward.  Perhaps,  sir,  the  Stint  was  a 
custom  of  only  the  oivov  yspoutfiov — a  ceremo¬ 
nious  Bowl — and  if  so,  undoubtedly  with 
religious  institution.  The  Feast  is  not  hon¬ 
orary — only  the  Bowl :  for  anytliing  that  ap¬ 
pears,  Agamemnon,  feasting  his  Princes, 
might  say,  “  Now,  for  the  Bowl  of  Honor’’ — 
and  Idomeneus  alone  drinks.  Or  let  the 
whole  Feast  be  honorific,  and  the  Bowl  the 
sealing,  and  crowning,  and  characterizing 
solemnity.  Now”  the  distinction  of  the  Stint, 
and  the  Full  Bowl,  selected  for  a  signal  of 
different  honoring,  has  to  me  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  irksome.  It  is  no  longer  a  grudged 
and  scanted  cheer — but  lawful  Assignment 
of  Place. 

Talbovs.  Tlie  moment  you  take  it  for 
Ceremonial,  sir,  you  don’t  know  w'hat  pro¬ 
found  meaning  may,  or  may  not  be  in  it. 
The  phrase  is  very  remarkable. 

North.  When  the  “  Best  of  the  Argives” 
mix  in  the  Bowl  “  the  honorific  dark-glowing 
wine,”  or  the  dark-glowing  w”ine  of  honor — 
when,  ors — quite  a  specific  and  peculiar  oc¬ 
casion,  and  confined  to  the  wine — you  would 
almost  think  that  the  Chiefs  themselves  are  the 
wine-mixers,  and  not  the  usual  ministrants — 
which  would  perhaps  express  the  descent 
of  an  antique  use  from  a  time  and  manners 
of  still  greater  simplicity  than  those  which 
Homer  describes.  Or  take  it  merely,  that  in 
great  solemnities,  high  persons  do  the  func. 
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tions  proper  to  Servants.  Tliis  we  do  know, 
that  usually  a  servant,  the  Taixievg,  or  the 
does  mix  the  Bowl.  By  the  way, 
'.\ilboys,  I  think  you  will  not  be  a  little 
amused  with  old  Chapman’s  translation  of 

p  assage. 

Talboys.  a  fiery  old  chap  was  George. 

North.  It  runs  thus — 

“  O  Women,  I  ever  loved  thyself  past  all  the 
Greeks, 

In  war,  or  any  work  of  peace,  at  table,  every¬ 
where  ; 

For  when  the  best  of  Greeks,  besides,  mix 
ever  at  our  cheer  , 

My  good  old  ardent  wine  with  small,  and  our 
inferior  mates 

Drink  ever  that  mixt  wine  measured  too,  thou 
drink’st  without  those  rates 

Our  old  wine  tieeU ;  and  ever  more  thy  bowl 
stands  like  to  mine  ;  ! 

To  drink  still  when  and  what  thou  wilt ;  then 
rouse  that  heart  of  thine  ; 

And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assumed 
to  be, 

This  day  be  greater.” 

Talboys.  Well  done,  old  Buck'!  This  fer¬ 
vor  and  particularity  are  admirable.  But, 
raethinks,  if  I  caught  the  words  rightly,  that 
George  mistakes  the  meaning  of  ySpov(fm — 
honorary  ;  he  has  yspuv  yspcvros,  an  old  man, 
singing  in  his  ears  ;  but  did  for  wine  would 
be  quite  a  different  word. 

North.  And  he  makes  Agamemnon  com¬ 
mend  Idomeneus  for  drinking  generously  and 
honestly,  whilst  the  others  are  afraid  of  their 
cups — as  Claudius,  King  of  Denmark,  might 
praise  one  of  his  strong-headed  courtiers, 
and  laugh  at  Polonius.  Agamemnon  does 
not  say  that  Idomeneus’  goblet  was  not  mixed 
— was  neat — rather  we  use  to  think  that 
wine  was  always  mixed — but  whether  “  with 
small,”  as  old  Chapman  says,  or  with  water, 
I  don’t  know — but  I  fancied  water !  But 
perhaps,  Seward,  the  investigation  of  a  Gre¬ 
cian  Feast  in  heroic  time,  and  in  Attic,  be¬ 
comes  an  exigency.  Chapman  is  at  least  de¬ 
termined — and  wisely — to  show  that  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  matter — that  he  saw  nothing 
in  it  “  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  speech  and  the  majesty  of  Epic 
Poetry.” 

Seward.  Dignity  1  Majesty  !  They  stand, 
sir,  in  the  whole  together — in  the  Manners 
taken  collectively  by  themselves  throughout 
the  entire  Iliad — and  then  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  total  delineation.  Applj^  our  modern 
notions  of  dignity  and  majesty  to  the  Homeric 
Poetry,  and  we  shall  get  a  shock  in  every 
other  page.  ' 


North.  The  Homeric,  heroic  manners ! 
Heyne  has  a  Treatise  or  Excursus — as  you 
know — on  the  durapxsia — I  think  he  calls  it — 
of  the  Homeric  Heroes — their  waiting  on 
themselves,  or  their  self-sufficiency-^where  I 
think  that  he  collects  the  picture.  • 

Seward.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not 
know  it. 

North.  No  matter.  You  see  how  this 
connects  with  the  scheme  of  the  Poem — in 
which,  prevalent  or  conspicuous  by  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  space  which  it  occupies,  is  the 
individual  prowess  of  heroes  in  field — con¬ 
spicuous,  too,  by  its  moment  in  action.  This 
is  another  and  loftier  mode  of  the  du'rapxua. 
The  human  bosom  is  a  seat  or  fountain  of 
power.  Power  goes  forth,  emanates  in  all 
directions,  high  and  low,  right  and  left. 
The  Man  is  a  terrestrial  God.  He  takes 
counsel  with  his  own  heart,  and  he  acts. 

**  He  conversed  with  his  own  magnanimous 
spirit” — or  as  Milton  says  of  Abdiel  meeting 
Satan — “  And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart 
explored.” 

Seward.  Yes,  Mr.  North, the  man  is  as  a 
terrestrial  God ;  but — with  continual  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Poet  and  his  heroes — as  under 
the  celestial  Gods.  And  I  apprehend,  sir, 
that  this  two-fold  way  of  representing  man, 
in  himself  and  towards  them,  is  that  which 
first  separates  the  Homeric  from  and  above 
all  other  Poetry,  is  its  proper  element  of 
grandeur,  in  which  we  never  bathe  without 
coming  out  aggrandized. 

North.  Seward,  you  instruct  me  by - 

Seward.  Oh,  *no,  sir  1  You  instruct 
me - 

North.  We  instruct  each  other.  For 
this  the  heroes  are  all  Demigods — that  is, 
the  son  of  a  God,  or  Goddess,  or  the  Descend¬ 
ant  at  a  few  Generations.  Sarpedon  is  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  his  death  by  Patroclus  is 
pel  haps  the  passage  of  the  whole  Iliad  that 
most  specially  and  energetically,  and  most 
profoundly  and  pathetically,  makes  the  Gods 
intimate  to  the  life  and  being  of  men — pre¬ 
sents  the  conduct  of  divinity  and  humanity 
with  condescension  there,  and  for  elevation 
here.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  more 
pomp  of  ‘  glorification  about  Achilles,  for 
whom  Jupiter  comes  from  Olympus  to  Ida, 
and  Vulcan  forges  arms — whose  Mother- 
Goddess  is  Messenger  to  and  from  Jupiter, 
and  into  whose  lips,  when  he  is  faint  with 
toil  and  want  of  nourishment — abstaining  in 
his  passion  of  sorrow  and  vengeance — Mi¬ 
nerva,  descending,  instils  Nectar.  But  I 
doubt  if  there  be  anything  so  touching — un¬ 
der  this  relation — and  so  intimately  aggran- 
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dizing  as  that  other  whole  place — the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  Jupiter  whether  he  shall  violate 
Fate,  in  order  to  save  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  from  its  decreed  stroke — the  consola¬ 
tory  device  of  Juno  (in  remonstrating  and 
dissuading)  that  he  shall  send  Apollo  to  call 
Death  and  Sleep — a  God-messenger  to  God- 
ministers — to  bear  the  dead  body  from  the 
battle-field  to  his  own  land  and  kin  for  due 
obsequies.  And,  lastly,  those  drops  of  blood 
which  fall  from  the  sky  to  the  earth,  as  if 
the  heart-tears  of  the  Sire  of  all  the  worlds 
and  their  inhabitants. 

Duller.  You  are  always  great,  sir,  on 
Homer.  But,  pray,  have  you  any  intention 
of  returning  to  the  durapxsia  ? 

North.  Ha !  Duller— do  you  speak  ?  I 
have  not  wandered  from  it.  But  since  you 
seem  to  think  I  have,  think  of  Patroclus 
lighting  a  fire  under  a  tripod  with  his  own 
hands,  to  boil  meat  for  Achilles’  guests— of 
Achilles  himself  helping  to  lay  the  ransomed 
body  of  Hector  on  the  car  that  was  to  take 
it  away.  This  last  is  honorific  and  pathetic. 
Ministrations  of  all  degrees  for  themselves, 

•  in  their  own  affairs,  characterize  theni  all. 
From  the  least  of  these  to  Achilles  fighting 
the  River- God — -which  is  an  excess — all 
holds  together — is  of  one  meaning — and 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  least,  and  the  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  most  homely,  attests,  vouches, 
makes  evident,  probable,  and  facile  to  cre¬ 
dence,  the  highest,  most  uncouth,  remote, 
and  difficult  otherwise  of  acceptation.  Pitch¬ 
ing  the  speculation  lower,  plenitude  of  the 
most  robust,  ardent,  vigorous  life  overflows 
the  Iliad — up  from  the  animal  to  the  divine 
— from  the  beautiful  tall  poplar  by  the  river¬ 
side,  which  the  wheelwright  or  wainwright 
fells.  Eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  thrusting 
through  with  spears,  and  hacking  the  live 
flesh  off  the  bone — all  go  together  and  help 
one  another — and  make  the  “  Majesty  and 
Dignity”— or  what  not — of  the  Homeric 
Epos.  But  I  see.  Duller,  that  you  are  time- 
ing  me — and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  have  exceeded  the  assigned  limit.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  ask  all  your  pardons. 

Duller.  Timeing  you — my  dear  sir !  Look 
— ’tis  only  my  snuff- bo.x — your  own  gift — 
with  your  own  haunted  Head  on  the  lid — in¬ 
spired  work  of  Laurence  Macdonald. 

North.  Give  it  me — why  there — there — 
by  your  own  unhappy  awkwardness — it  has 
gone — gone — to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
part  of  the  Loch ! 

Duller.  I  don’t  care.  It  was  my  chro¬ 
nometer  !  The  Box  is  safe.* 

North.  And  so  is  the  Chronometer. 


Here  it  is — I  was  laughing  at  you — in  my 
sleeve. 

Duller.  Another  Herman  Boaz ! — Bless 
my  eyes,  there  is  Kilchurn !  It  must  be — 
there  is  no  other  such  huge  Castle,  surely, 
at  the  head  of  the  Loch — and  no  other  such 
mountains — 

North.  You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not 
to  say  a  single  word  about  Loch  Awe  or  its 
appurtenance,  this  Evening — so  did  every 
mother’s  son  of  us  at  your  order — and  ’iwas 
well — for  we  have  seen  them  and  felt  them 
all — at  times  not  the  less  profoundly — as  the 
visionary  pomp  keeps  all  the  while  gliding 
slowly  by — perpetual  accompaniment  of  our 
discourse,  not  uninspired,  perhaps,  by  the 
beauty  or  the  grandeur,  as  our  imagination 
was  among  the  ideal  creations  of  genius — 
with  the  far-off'  in  place  and  in  time — with 
generations  and  empires. 

‘*  When  dark  oblivion  swallows  cities  up, 

And  mighty  States,  characterless,  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.” 

Seward.  In  the  declining  light  I  wonder 
your  eyes  can  see  to  read  print. 

North.  My  eyes  are  at  a  loss  with  Small 
Pica — but  veritable  Pica  I  can  master,  yet, 
after  sunset.  Indeed,  I  am  sharpest-sighted 
by  twilight,  like  a  cat  or  an  owl. 

Duller.  Have  you  any  more  annotations 
on  Alison? 

North.  Many.  The  flaws  arc  few.  I 
verily  believe  these  are  all.  To  elucidate  his 
Truths — in  Taste  and  in  Morals — would  re¬ 
quire  from  us  Four  a  far  longer  Dialogue. 
Alison’s  Essays  should  be  reprinted  in  one 
Pocket  Volume — Wisdom  and  Goodness  are 
in  that  family  hereditary — the  editing  would 
be  a  Work  of  Love — and  in  Bohn’s  Standard 
Library  they  would  confer  benefit  on  thou¬ 
sands  who  now  know  but  their  name. 

Seward.  My  dear  sir,  last  time  we  voy¬ 
aged  the  Loch,  you  said  a  few  words — per¬ 
haps  you  may  remember  it — about  those 
philosophers — Alison — the  “  Man  of  Taste,” 
Thomas  Campbell  loved  to  call  him — assur¬ 
edly  is  not  of  the  number — who  have  insisted 
on  the  natural  Beauty  of  Virtue,  and  natural 
Deformity  of  Vice,  and  have  appeared  to  place 
our  capacity  of  distinguishing  Right  from 
Wrong  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  sense  of 
this  Beauty  and  of  this  Deformity — 

North.  I  remember  saying,  ihy  dear  Se¬ 
ward,  that  they  have  drawn  their  views  too 
much  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
these  feelings  in  men  who  had  been  long  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  pure  speculative  contemplation  of 
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moral  Goodness  and  Truth,  as  well  as  in  the 
calmness  and  purity  of  a  tranquil,  virtuous 
life.  Was  it  so  ? 

Seward.  It  was. 

North.  In  such  minds,  when  all  the  calm 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  wedded  in  happy 
union  to  the  image  of  Virtue,  there  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  habitual  feeling  for  which  the 
term  Beauty  furnishes  a  natural  and  just 
expression.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
not  the  true  expression  of  that  serious  and 
solemn  feeling  which  accompanies  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  qualities  of  Moral  Action  in 
the  minds  of  the  generality  of  men.  They 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  unhappy 
perversions,  are  visited  with  knowledge  of 
those  immutable  distinctions,  and  they  who, 
in  the  ordinary  struggles  and  trials  incident 
to  our  condition,  maintain  their  conduct  in 
unison  with  their  strongly-grounded  principles 
and  better  aspirations,  would  seldom,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  employ  this  language  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  ideas  of  an  awful  responsibility 
involving  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the 
acountable  subjects  of  a  moral  order  of 
Government. 

Seward.  You  think,  sir,  that  to  assign 
this  perception  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  Moral  Nature,  is  to 
rest  on  too  slight  a  foundation  that  part  of 
man’s  constitution  which  is  first  in  importance 
to  his  welfare  ? 

North.  Assuredly,  my  dear  friend,  I  do. 
Nay,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  the  Emotion, 
which  may  properly  be  termed  a  Feeling  of 
Beauty  in  Virtue,  takes  place  at  those  times 
when  the  deepest  affection  of  our  souls  to¬ 
wards  Good  and  Evil  acts  less  stronijlv,  and 
when  the  Emotion  we  feel  is  derived  more 
from  Imagination — and — 

Seward.  And  may  I  venture  to  suggest, 
s»ir,  that  as  Imagination,  which  is  so  strong  a 
principle  in  our  minds,  will  take  its  temper 
from  any  prevalent  feelings,  and  even  from 
any  fi.xedand  permanent  habits  of  mind,  so  our 
Feeling  of  Beauty  and  Deformity  shall  be 
different  to  different  men,  either  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  predominant  strength  of  natural 
principles,  or  according  to  their  course  of 
life? 

North.  Even  so.  And  therefore  this 
general  disposition  of  Imagination  to  receive 
its  character  will  apply,  no  doubt,  where  the 
prevailing  feelings  and  habits  are  of  a  Moral 
cast ;  and  hence  in  minds  enjrajxed  in  calm 
intellectual  speculation,  and  maintaining  their 
own  moral  nature  rather  in  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  life  than  in  the  midst  of  difficult 
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and  trying  situations  and  in  conflict  with 
passions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Imag¬ 
ination  will  give  itself  up  to  this  general  Mo¬ 
ral  Cast  of  Mind,  and  feel  Beauty  and  De¬ 
formity  vividly  and  uniformly  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions  and 
moral  states  of  character. 

Seward.  But  your  words  imply — do  they 
not,  sir?  that  such  is  the  temper  of  their 
calmer  minds,  and  not  the  emotion  which  is 
known  when,  from  any  great  act  of  Virtue  or 
Crime,  which  comes  suddenly  upon  them, 
their  Moral  Spirit  rises  up  in  its  native  strength, 
to  declare  its  own  Affection  and  its  own  Judg¬ 
ment  ? 

North.  Just  so.  Besides,  my  excellent 
friend,  if  you  consider  well  the  feeling 
which  takes  possession  of  us,  on  contemplat¬ 
ing  some  splendid  act  of  heroic  and  self¬ 
devoting  Virtue,  we  shall  find  that  the  sort 
of  enthusiastic  transport  which  may  kindle 
towards  him  who  has  performed  it,  is  not 
perfectly  a  moral  transport  at  all ;  but  it  is 
a  burst  of  lov'e  and  admiration.  Take  out, 
then,  from  any  such  emotion,  what  Imag¬ 
ination,  and  Love,  and  Sympathy  have  sup-  ' 
plied,  and  leave  only  what  the  Moral  Spirit 
recognizes  of  Moral  Will  in  the  act,  and  you 
will  find  that  much  of  that  dazzling  and  splen¬ 
did  Beauty  which  produced  the  transport  of 
loving  admiration  is  removed. 

Seward.  And  if  so,  sir,  then  must  it  be 
very  important  that  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves,  and  rely  upon  the  warmth  of  emo¬ 
tion  we  may  feel  towards  generous  and  heroic 
actions  as  evidence  of  the  force  of  Moral 
Principle  in  our  own  breasts,  which  requires 
to  be  ascertainedby  a  very  different  test — 

North.  Ay,  Seward  ;  and  it  is  important 
also,  that  we  should  learn  to  acknowledge 
and  to  respect,  in  those  who,  without  the 
capacity  of  such  vivid  feelings,  are  yet  con¬ 
scientiously  faithful  to  the  known  Moral  Law, 
the  merit  and  dignity  of  their  Moral  Obedience. 
We  must  allow  to  Virtue,  my  dearest  Seward, 
all  that  is  her  due — her  countenance  beautiful 
in  its  sweet  serenity — her  voice  gentle  and 
mild — her  demeanor  graceful — and  a  simple 
majesty  in  the  flowing  folds  of  her  stainless 
raiment.  So  may  we  picture  her  to  our  imag¬ 
ination,  and  to  our  hearts.  But  we  must  be¬ 
ware  of  making  such  abstractions  fantastic  and 
visionary,  lest  we  come  at  last  to  th.ink  of 
emotions  of  Virtue  and  Taste  as  one  and  the 
same — a  fatal  error  indeed — and  that  would 
rob  human  life  of  much  of  its  melancholy 
grandeur.  The  beauty  of  Virtue  is  but  the 
smile  on  her  celestial  countenance — and  may 
be  admired — loved — by  those  who  hold  but 
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little  communion  with  her  inner  heart — and 
it  may  be  overlooked  by  those  who  pay  to 
her  the  most  devout  worship. 

Talboys.  Methinks,  sir,  that  the  moral 
emotion  with  which  we  regard  actions  great¬ 
ly  right  or  greatly  wrong,  is  no  transport ; 
it  is  an  earnest,  solemn  feeling  of  a  mind 
knowing  there  is  no  peace  for  living  souls, 
except  in  their  Moral  Obedience,  and  there¬ 
fore  receiving  a  deep  and  grateful  assurance 
of  the  peace  of  one  soul  more,  in  witnessing 
its  adherence  to  its  virtue  ;  and  the  pain 
which  is  suffered  from  crime  is  much  more 
allied  to  sorrow,  in  contemplating  the  wilful 
departure  of  a  spirit  from  its  only  possible 
Good,  than  to  those  feelings  of  repugnance 
and  hate  which  characterize  the  temper  of  our 
common  human  emotion  towards  crimes  offer¬ 
ing  violence  and  outrage  to  humanity.  I 

North.  I  believe  that,  though  darkness 
lies  round  and  about  us  seeking  to  solve  such 
questions,  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  adherence  to  Moral  Rectitude, 
and  of  deep  pain  in  witnessing  the  departure 
from  it,  are  the  necessary  results  of  a  moral 
sensibility ;  but  taken  in  their  elementary  sim¬ 
plicity,  they  have,  I  think,  a  character  distinct 
from  those  many  other  emotions  which  will 
necessarily  blend  with  them,  in  the  heart  of 
one  human  being  looking  upon  the  actions 
of  another — because  that  we  have  all  one 
human  heart.” 

Talbots.  Who  can  doubt  that  Religion 
infuses  power  and  exaltation  into  the  Arts  ? 
The  bare  History  teaches  this.  In  Greece, 
Poetry  sang  of  Gods,  and  of  Heroes,  in  whose 
transactions  Gods  moved.  Sculpture  mould¬ 
ed  forms  which  were  attempted  expres¬ 
sions  of  Divine  Attributes.  Architecture 
constructed  Temples.  De  facto  the  Grecian 
Arts  rose  out  of  Religion.  And  were  not 
the  same  Arts,  of  revived  lUdy,  religious  ? 

Duller.  They  all  require  for  their  founda¬ 
tion  and  support  a  great  pervading  sympathy 
— some  Feeling  that  holds  a  whole  national 
breast.  This  is  needed  to  munificently  defray¬ 
ing  the  Costlier  Arts — no  base  consideration 
at  bottom.  For  it  is  a  life-bond  of  this  life, 
that  is  freely  dropped,  when  men  freely  and 
generously  contribute  their  means  to  the 
honor  of  Religion.  There  is  sentiment  in 
opening  your  purse. 

Seward.  Yes,  Duller — without  that  senti¬ 
ment  no  man  can  love  noble  Art.  The  true, 
deep,  grand  support  of  Genius  is  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  universal  sympathy.  Homer  sings 
because  Greece  listens.  Phidias  pours  out 
bis  soul  over  marble,  gold,  and  ivory,  because 
he  knows  that  at  Olympia  united  Greece  will 


wonder  and  will  worship.  Think  how  Poet 
is  dumb  and  Sculptor  lame,  who  foreknows 
that  what  he  would  sing,  what  he  would  caTye, 
will  neither  be  felt  nor  understood. 

Duller.  The  Religion  of  a  people  fur¬ 
nishes  the  sympathy  which  both  pays  and  ap¬ 
plauds. 

Talboys.  And  Religion  affords  to  the 
Artist  m  Words  or  Forms  the  highest  Forms 
of  Thought — sublime,  beautiful,  solemn — 
withal  the  sense  of  Aspiration — possibly  of 
Inspiration. 

North.  And  it  guards  Philosophy — and 
preserves  it,  by  spiritual  influence,  from  de¬ 
gradation  worse  than  death.  The  mind  is 
first  excited  into  activity  through  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  external  objects  on  the  senses. 
The  French  metaphysicians — pretending  to 
follow  Locke — proceeded  to  discover  in  the 
mind  a  mere  compound  of  Sensations,  and 
of  Ideas  drawn  from  Sensations.  Sensations, 
and  Ideas  that  were  the  Relics  of  Sensa¬ 
tions — nothing  more. 

Talboys.  And  thus,  sir,  by  degrees,  the 
Mind  appeared  to  them  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  product  of  the  body — say  rather  a 
state  of  the  body. 

North.  A  self- degradation,  my  friend, 
which  to  the  utmost  removes  the  mind  from 
God.  And  this  Creed  was  welcome  to  those 
to  whom  the  belief  in  Him  was  irksome.  That 
which  we  see  and  touch  became  to  such  Phi¬ 
losophers  the  whole  of  Reality.  Deity — the 
Relation  of  the  Creation  to  the  Creator — the 
b.ope  of  a  Futurity  beyond  the  grave — van¬ 
ished  from  the  Relief  of  Materialists  living  in, 
and  by,  and  to — Sensation. 

Seward.  And  with  what  a  horrid  sym¬ 
pathy  w’as  the  creed  welcomed ! 

North.  Ay,  Seward,  I  who  lived  nearer 
the  time — perhaps  better  than  you  can — 
know  the  evil.  Not  in  the  schools  alone,  or 
in  the  solitude  of  philosophical  thought,  the 
doctrine  of  an  arid  speculation  circulated, 
like  a  thin  and  unwholesome  blood,  through 
the  veins  of  polite  literature ;  not  in  the 
schools  alone,  but  in  the  gorgeous  and  gay 
saloons,  where  the  highly-born,  the  courtly, 
and  the  wealthy,  winged  the  lazy  hours  with 
light  or  dissolute  pleasures — there  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  which  fettered  the  soul  in  the  pleas¬ 
ing  bands  of  the  Senses,  which  plucked  it 
back  from  a  feared  immortality,  which  opened 
a  gulf  of  infinite  separation  between  it  and 
its  Maker,  was  cordially  entertained — there 
it  pointed  the  jest  and  the  jibe.  Skepticism 
a  study — the  zeal  of  Unbelief!  Principles 
of  false  thought  appeared  suddenly  and  wide¬ 
ly  as  principles  of  false  passion  and  of  false 
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action.  Doubts,  ditficulties,  guesses,  fine 
spinnings  of  the  perverse  brain,  seized  upon 
the  temper  of  the  times — became  the  springs 
of  public  and  popular  movements — engines 
of  political  change.  The  v  enerations  of  Time 
were  changed  into  Abominations.  A  Will 
strong  to  overthrow — hostile  to  Order — 
anarchical — “  intended  siege  and  defiance  to 
Heaven.”  The  irreligious  Philosophy  of  the 
calmer  time  now  bore  its  fruits.  The  Century 
had  prepared  the  explosion  that  signalized 


its  close — Impiety  was  the  name  of  the  Giant 
whom  these  throes  of  the  convulsed  earth 
had  borne  into  the  day,  and  down  together 
went  Throne  and  Altar.  But  where  are  we  ? 

Buller.  At  the  river  mouth. 

IV ORTH.  What!  at  home. 

Buller.  See  the  Tent-Lights — hear  the 
Tent-Music. 

North.  Your  arm,  Talboys — till  I  disem¬ 
bark.  Up  to  the  Mount  I  shall  then  climb, 
unassisted  but  by  the  Crutch. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE, 


A  NEGRO,  who  had  run  away  from  his 
master  in  South  Carolina,  arrived  in  London 
in  an  American  ship.  Soon  after  he  landed, 
he  got  acquainted  with  a  poor,  honest  laun¬ 
dress,  in  Wapping,  who  washed  his  linen. 
This  poor  woman  usually  wore  two  gold 
rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  and  it  was  said 
she  had  saved  a  little  money,  which  induced 
this  wretch  to  conceive  the  design  of  murder¬ 
ing  her,  and  taking  her  property.  She  was 
a  widow,  and  lived  in  an  humble  dwelling 
with  her  nephew.  One  night  her  nephew 
came  home  much  intoxicated,  and  was  put 
to  bed.  The  negro,  who  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  thought  this  would  be  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  for  executing  his  bloody 
design.  Accordingly,  he  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  stiipped  himself  naked, 
and  descended  through  the  chimney  to  the 
apartment  of  the  laundress,  whom  he  mur¬ 
dered — not  until  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
noise  of  which  awoke  her  drunken  nephew 
in  the  adjoining  room,  who  got  up  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  aunt.  In  the 
meantime  the  villain  had  cut  off  the  finger 
with  the  rings ;  but  before  he  could  escape, 
he  was  grappled  with  by  the  nephew,  who, 
being  a  very  powerful  man,  though  much 
intoxicated,  very  nearly  overpowered  him ; 
when,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  shone 
through  the  window,  he  discovered  the  com¬ 


plexion  of  the  villain,  whom  (having  seldozo 
seen  a  negro)  he  took  for  the  devil !  The 
murderer  then  disengaged  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  the  nephew,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  through  the  chimney.  But 
the  nephew  believed,  and  ever  afterwards 
declared,  that  it  was  the  devil  with  whom  he 
had  struggled,  anc[  who  had  subsequently 
flown  into  the  air  and  disappeared.  The 
negro,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  had 
besmeared  the  young  man’s  shirt  in  many 
places  with  the  blood  of  his  victim  ;  and  this, 
joined  with  other  circumstances,  induced 
his  neighbors  to  consider  the  nephew  as  the 
murderer  of  his  aunt.  He  was  arrested, 
examined,  and  committed  to  prison,  though 
he  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
told  his  story  of  the  midnight  visitor,  which 
appeared  not  only  improbable,  but  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  He  w'as  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed,  protesting  to  the  last  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  murder,  and  throwing  it 
wholly  on  his  black  antagonist,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  no  other  than  Satan.  The 
real  murderer  was  not  suspected,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  America  with  his  little  booty ;  but 
he,  after  a  wretched  existence  of  ten  years, 
on  his  death-bed  confessed  the  murder,  and 
related  the  particulars  attending  it. — Boston 
Mercantile  Journal. 
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From  the  New  Mi 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  “ 


The  last  of  the  “  Adelphi”  is  no  more — 
the  last  of  the  brothers  who  first  rendered 
their  writings  popular  in  the  “  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses.”  Both  were  clever  men  and  piquant 
writers,  but  Horace  Smith  is  something  be¬ 
yond  this.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  wider 
scope  than  James,  who  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  in  1839  ;  his  views  were  more  extend¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  more  intellectually  accomplished, 
had  seen  much  more  of  the  world,  and 
thought  deeper.  James  was  a  wit,  an 
agreeable  companion,  possesse<l  of  a  fine 
vein  of  humor,  but  circumscribed  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  information,  and,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  more  concentrated  in  himself. 
James  selected  his  subjects  for  the  most  part 
within  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  through  life.  A  happy  point 
well  made,  it  was  his  delight  to  repeat  at 
the  dinner-table  or  in  the  evening  party. 
His  jokes,  and  excellent  they  were,  thrown 
off  among  convivial  friends — in  short,  society, 
cheerfulness,  and  its  accompaniments — con¬ 
stituted  the  summum  of  his  life’s  pleasures. 
His  frame  was  not  active ;  his  bachelor  hab¬ 
its  and  dinings-out  rendered  him  a  subject 
for  the  gout,  to  which  disorder  he  ultimately 
fell  a  victim.  From  his  office  in  Austin  Fri¬ 
ars  to  his  residence  in  the  Strand,  constituted 
the  major  part  of  his  journeyings.  Horace, 
on  the  contrary,  was  of  an  active  make.  A 
y^ear  or  two  after  we  first  knew  him  he  visit¬ 
ed  Italy  ;  and  returning,  for  some  time  made 
France  his  residence.  We  first  saw  James 
at  his  office  in  Austin  Friars,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  He  looked  as  serious  as  the 
parchments  and  papers  surrounding  him — 
for  he  was  a  solicitor  by  profession,  and 
transacted  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  He  seemed  in  this  situation  as  little 
of  a  wit  as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  joke 
took  place  on  this  visit,  often  subsequently 
repeated.  There  were  two  Smiths  on  the 
same  side  of  the  court,  and  we  had  very 
naturally  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first  we 
came  to.  On  entering  his  office  we  men¬ 
tioned  our  mistake:  ‘*Aye,”  said  James 
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Smith,  ”  I  am  James  the  first ;  he  must  ab¬ 
dicate  ;  I  reigned  here  before  he  came.” 

James  was  a  well-looking  man,  but  hlaving 
a  little  of  that  stiffness  of  bearing  which  often 
attaches  to  a  life  of  uniformity,  with  com¬ 
paratively  circumscribed  habits.  He  was  a 
constant  and  keen  observer  of  city  manners, 
and  the  foibles  of  many  of  the  citizens  he 
made  the  subject  of  harmless  ridicule.  We 
say  harmless,  for  there  was  never  the  small¬ 
est  portion  of  ill-nature  in  his  satirical 
touches.  He  smote  the  folly,  but  spared 
the  man ;  a  mode  much  more  effectual  in  the 
way  of  reformation,  than  that  severity  of 
censure  which  awakens  the  resistance  of 
self-love.  His  pieces,  collected  and  published 
by  his  brother,  whom  we  have  just  lost,  fully 
exhibit  this  view  of  his  nature.  A  prevalent 
foible,  a  trivial  display  of  vanity,  a  trait  of 
self-indulgence,  an  epicurean  inclination,  or 
any  little  peculiarity,  being  the  subject,  he 
generally  handled  it  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  most  probably  worked  the  whole  point 
out  in  his  mind  before  he  committed  it  to 
paper.  It  may  be  questioned  if  anything  he 
ever  wrote  cost  him  more  than  one  sitting. 
The  closing  line  or  two,  or  the  last  stanza, 
wound  up  what  he  called  “his  moral.’ 
There  was  much  less  of  liberality  of  feeling 
about  him  than  about  his  brother  Horace. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
the  most  witty  in  the  social  hour.  Depend¬ 
ent  upon  momentary,  often  upon  an  involun¬ 
tary  disposition  to  cheerfulness  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  all  wits  are  unequal  in  brilliancy  at 
times.  Both  brothers  may  be  characterized 
rather  as  possessors  of  a  high  talent  for 
humor,  than  of  that  sparkling  wit  which  char¬ 
acterized  Hook.  Sometimes,  with  all  his 
wonderful  readiness,  it  was  hit  or  miss  with 
Hook,  who  aimed  at  notoriety,  no  matter 
how  acquired.  The  Smiths  were  boLh  graver 
men,  and  would  have  thought  to  run  a  joke 
too  near  to  a  failure  was  akin  to  one.  We 
have  known  Horace  Smith  indignant  at  Hook’s 
jesting  not  only  ill,  but  out  of  place,  in  his 
wild  manner. 
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James  Smith  wanted  the  cordial  spirit  of 
his  brother ;  there  was,  we  fancied,  little 
warmth  of  heart  about  him.  He  seemed  to 
mingle  somewhat  of  his  professional  charac¬ 
ter  in  social  intercourse.  On  this  account 
we  surmise  that  James  will  be  much  sooner 
forgotten  by  his  friends  than  Horace.  The 
duration  of  the  living  remembrance  in  these 
cases  is  proportionate  to  the  previous  reci¬ 
procity  of  action.  Both  brothers  were  de¬ 
lightful  companions.  Many  an  hour  of  men¬ 
tal  depression  have  we  felt  relieved  by  their 
society.  The  humor  and  gladiatorial  dis¬ 
plays  of  wit  that  occurred  in  their  company 
were  always  gentlemanly,  generous  in  tem¬ 
per,  unimpeachably  moral,  and  never  the 
splenetic  outpouring  of  ill-natured  feeling. 

Horace,  or  Horatio,  as  he  always  sub¬ 
scribed  himself,  was  not  only  the  most  ac¬ 
complished,  but  the  most  genial  spirit  of  the 
two.  He  was  as  much  attached  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  literary  men  who  made  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  wits,  and  to  solid  and  serious  read¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  gay  and  light.  His  range  of 
acquirement  was  considerable,  and  at  one 
time  he  dabbled  a  little  in  metaphysics,  but 
fortunately  escaped  from  tlieir  maze  without 
bewilderment.  He  began  his  literary  career 
at  the  desk  of  a  merchant ;  and  became,  as 
is  pretty  well  known,  a  favorite  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  and  his  coadjutor  in  a  work  that 
turned  out  a  failure,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three.  In  after  life,  his  literary  labor 
and  his  city  business  went  hand-in-hand. 
Before  he  relinquished  business,  w’e  met  him 
posting  westw’ard  one  day,  about  three  p.  m. 

“  Where  are  you  going  so  fast.  Smith  ?” 

Wlio  would  not  go  fast  to  Paradise 
(Paradise-row,  Fulham)  ?  I  am  going  to  sin, 
like  our  first  parents.” 

“  How  ?  there  are  no  apples  to  pluck  at 
Fulham,  yet  ?” 

“No;  but  there  is  ink  to  spill,  though — 

a  worse  sin,  perhaps.  I  have  promised  L - 

something,  I  cannot  tell  what.  Who  the 
deuce  can  hit  upon  anything  new,  when  half 
the  world  is  racking  its  brains  to  do  the 
same  ?” 

This  is  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  the  ut- 
terer  of  that  remark  is  within  the  precincts 
of  the  tomb ;  wdiile  the  intervening  time  saw 
no  diminution  of  his  regard  for  intellectual 
pleasures,  nor,  with  much  to  flatter  his  talents 
in  the  way  of  his  literary  labors,  any  decrease 
of  that  modest  feeling  in  regard  to  his  own 
writings,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  at¬ 
testations  of  merit.  In  this  respect  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  his  brother,  who  had,  or  always 
impressed  the  minds  of  others  that  he  had, 


a  full  sense  of  the  merit  of  his  own  composi" 
tions. 

“  I  must  unaffectedly  declare,”  said  Hor¬ 
ace  Smith,  “  that  no  one  has  an  humbler 
opinion  of  my  attempts  than  myself.” 

We  fully  credit  his  sincerity,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  are  w’ell  aware  that  authors  may 
sometimes  play  off  a  little  hypocrisy  as  well 
as  other  men.  His  modesty  in  this  regard  was 
a  beautiful  trait  in  a  character  rarely  met 
with  in  the  world,  for  such  his  undoubtedly 
was. 

The  “  Rejected  Addresses”  was  a  happy 
publication,  e.xceedingly  w’ell-timed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  several  of  the  characters  whose 
styles  are  imitated  there  have  passed  into  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  the  keenness  of  the  satire  cannot 
now’  always  be  understood.  The  stolidity  of 
Fitzgerald,  for  example,  rendered  so  much 
more  amusing  by  his  own  unconsciousness  of 
it,  both  as  to  his  voice  and  recitations  at  the 
Literary  Fund  dinners,  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  present  generation  ;  yet  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  was  among  the  most  happy  of  the 
imitations,  and  if  we  recollect  aright,  was 
Horace  Smith’s.  The  diminution  of  interest 
upon  this  ground  must  increase  as  time  fleets 
away  ;  a  result  inseparable  from  writing  upon 
subjects  of  a  temporary  character. 

Horace  Smith  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
satisfy  his  own  moderate  wishes,  and  de¬ 
termined,  in  despite  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
city  friends,  to  seize  the  moment  for  retiring 
while  independence  was  within  his  grasp. 
“  The  hope  of  future  gain,”  he  observed, 
“  might  lead  him  to  risk  what  he  had  secur¬ 
ed.”  We  think  this  occurred  about  1820, 
or  a  year  later.  When  the  crash  of  1825 
happened,  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  up¬ 
on  those  who  had  thus  reproached  him. 
“  W’^here  are  those  now  who  called  me  a  fool 
for  retiring,  when  I  had  the  independence 
that  suited  my  wishes  ?  Who  was  right  ? — 
I  pity  them.”  This  contentedness,  and  re¬ 
gard  of  money  as  the  means  rather  than  the 
end,  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  his  char¬ 
acter. 

Shelley  and  Horace  Smith  were  intimate 
friends.  He  always  spoke  with  high  regard 
both  of  that  lofty  poet  and  his  writings.  He 
did  not,  however,  applaud  the  mistaken 
theories  of  that  enthusiastic  genius  in  his 
youth  ;  theories  which  Shelley  himself  sub¬ 
sequently  modified.  “  Though  Shelley  is  my 
particular  friend,”  said  Smith,  “  I  regret  the 
imprudence  of  his  publications  on  more  points 
than  one ;  but  as  I  know  him  to  possess 
the  most  exalted  virtues,  and  find  in  others, 
who  also  promulgate  the  most  startling 
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theories,  the  most  amiable  traits,  I  learn  to 
be  tolerant  towards  abstract  speculations, 
which,  not  exercising  any  baneful  influence 
on  their  authors’  lives,  are  still  less  likely  to 
corrupt  others.  Truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;  that  is  my  motto :  and  I  w'ould 
therefore  leave  everything  unshackled,  for 
what  is  true  stands,  and  what  is  false  ought 
to  fall,  whatever  the  consequences.” 

These  are  certainly  the  doctrines  of  one 
accustomed  to  think,  and  to  place  the  result 
of  every  contest  between  truth  and  falsehood 
upon  an  incontrovertible  basis.  The  forego¬ 
ing  remark  originated  in  the  way  of  reply, 
after  Smith  had  been  charged  in  a  monthly 
periodical,  at  that  time  remarkable  for  its 
illiberality,  with  being  a  contemplated  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  publication  of  the  “  Liberal,” 
then  about  to  be  commenced  by  Byron  and 
others.  Smith  had  visited  Italy,  we  believe, 
just  before,  and  was  then  resident  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  knew  nothin^  whatever  of  that 
joint  undertaking.  On  telling  him  of  this, 
he  replied,  “  I  should  never  contribute  a  line 
were  I  asked,  which  I  assure  you  I  never  have 
been.” 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  dislike  to  that 
brainless  ostentation,  which  rules  in  England 
now  in  a  degree  perhaps  greater  than  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  difference  of  foreign 
countries  in  this  respect.  Abroad,  a  man 
required  you  to  regard  himself,  not  his  ser¬ 
vants  or  liveries. 

“  A  man  here,”  said  he,  “  with  £400  a 
year  keeps  a  horse  and  a  cabriolet,  which  in 
England  would  be  sneered  at ;  but  he  keeps 
them  to  answer  a  purpose — the  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  him  to  his  friends,  and  giving  him  air, 
pleasure,  and  variety ;  all  which  an  English¬ 
man  forgoes  if  he  cannot  do  it  in  an  expen¬ 
sive  style  and  manner,  mounting  a  lackey  be¬ 
hind  bedaubed  with  gold  lace.  Pride,  purse- 
pride,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  England  ;  and, 
like  most  other  sins,  brings  its  own  punish¬ 
ment,  by  converting  existence  into  a  struggle, 
and  environing  it  with  gloom  and  despond¬ 
ency.” 

The  mode  of  thinking  of  most  individuals, 
upon  the  commonest  topics,  is  perhaps  best 
judged  by  insultated  opinions.  We  believe 
Horace  Smith  to  have  been  one  of  the  truest 
and  honestest  thinkers  of  his  day,  though 
he  was  not  always  inclined  to  be  communi¬ 
cative  of  his  ideas — not  that  he  was  a  deep¬ 
er  thinker  than  some  others  whose  names  are 
upon  record,  but,  what  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  he  thought  justly.  In  rectitude 
of  intention  we  do  not  believe  he  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  contemporary.  He  had  a 


true  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  rule  o^ 
conscience,  and  it  guided  him  unerringly- 
He  performed  the  kindest  and  most  disinter¬ 
ested  acts  without  the  slightest  ostenUition. 
He  was  ever  ready  and  zealous  to  perform 
good  offices  for  any  ;  and  sometimes  ran 
counter  to  his  own  impressions,  and  wrestled 
with  his  own  judgment,  when  the  question 
bore  the  aspect  alone  of  benevolence  and 
kindness.  Before,  as  he  used  to  phrase  it, 
he  gave  up  “  worshipping  mammon,”  and 
had  no  more  than  a  moderate  run  of  business, 
he  volunteered,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend, 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  a  literary  man  who  had 
been  disgracefully  prosecuted  by  the  minis¬ 
try  of  that  day  ;  and  accordingly  paid  down 
the  moiety  of  £1000  for  the  purpose.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  careful  manager  in 
monetary  affairs,  of  inexpensive  habits,  great 
evenness  of  temper,  cheerful,  never  boister¬ 
ous,  and  with  such  a  stock  of  useful  philoso¬ 
phy  as  reconciled  him  in  the  order  of  his 
ideas  to  the  good  and  evil  of  humanity  in  his 
existing  position,  as  we  feel  certain  it  would 
have  done  equally  in  any  position  that  might 
have  been  a  trial  to  his  nature.  In  this 
respect  there  seemed  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers.  James  ever  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  his  sympathies  nearest  home, 
and  to  share  far  less  in  the  pleasures  or  pains 
of  others.  Not  that  he  wanted  good-nature, 
but  that  a  certain  disregard  overcame  him 
about  all  out  of  his  befiten  track.  There 
was  little  of  that  heart- display  about  him, 
which  so  spontaneously  appeared  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  when  accident  called  it  forth  on  the 
part  of  his  brother. 

The  early  success  of  Horace  Smith’s  liter¬ 
ary  labors  attached  him  to  them  for  their 
own  sake — a  thing  become  rarer  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  than  in  the  past.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  same  with  James.  While  resi¬ 
dent  in  France,  Horace,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  friends,  projected  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  English  newspaper  in  Paris. 
The  French  government,  self-denominated 
constitutional,  according  to  its  invariable 
practice  of  ruling  by  professions  that  its  acts 
belied,  could  not  openly  deny  the  right  to 
publish.  As  was  the  practice  from  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Louis  Philippe,  always  arbitrary, 
it  shuffled  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  placed  between  counter-inclination 
and  what  the  law  sanctioned.  Neither  a  nega¬ 
tive  nor  an  affirmative  answer  could  Smith 
ever  obtain.  In  this  mode  the  application 
lay  over,  until  his  patience  was  fairly  worn 
out.  “  They  will  not  give  a  direct  negative, 
and  decline  an  affirmative ;  and  in  this  way 
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they  trifled  with  us  for  months,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

On  returning  home,  as  well  as  while  he 
was  abroad,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  of  no  small  value  ;  but 
he  gave  up  contributing  at  the  end  of  1825 
or  1826,  while  his  brother  James  contributed 
to  that  periodical  down  to  the  end  of  1830. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  became  a  novel 
writer,  and  commenced  his  career  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Brambletye  House,”  his  first  and 
best  work  of  that  class.  This  line  of  author¬ 
ship  was  then  lucrative  indeed  compared  to 
the  present  worthlessness  of  the  pursuit,  good 
or  bad  as  the  product  may  happen  to  be  in  a 
literary  sense  ;  showing  but  too  plainly  that 
the  public  taste  is  as  capricious  and  ill- 
grounded  as  that  of  fashion  in  other  things. 
To  this  line  of  authorship  Horace  Smith  ap¬ 
plied  himself,  and  produced  several  works  in 
succession,  of  varying  degrees  of  merit. 
Previously,  in  1821,  he  had  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “The  Nympholept,”  from  the 
name  of  the  principal  poem.  We  know  not 
what  the  circulation  was,  but  being  a  pastoral 
drama,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  consid¬ 
erable.  To  the  longer  poem  was  attached  a 
pretty  story  called  “  Lucy  Milford,”  and 
several  sonnets.  His  name  was  not  affixed 
to  the  title-page.  The  term  “  Nympholepsy,” 
it  is  probable,  was  “  caviare  to  the  general.” 
We  can  remember,  however,  that  we  perused 
the  copy  presented  to  us  with  great  pleasure  ; 
the  simple  images  of  the  past  and  purer  taste 
in  poetry  not  having  then  lost  their  zest,  or 
been  superseded  by  metropolitan  street-dia¬ 
logues,  or  pictures  of  St.  Giles’s  in  verse.  If 
amusing  literature  does  not  elevate  or  amend 
the  mind,  it  is  comparatively  useless.  But 
in  Smith’s  writings  there  was  always  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  good.  He  worked  ever  in  the  right 
direction,  whether  touching  good-naturedly 
upon  trivial  follies,  or  assailing  vulgar  errors. 
Playful  or  serious,  he  never  dragged  our  hu¬ 
manity  downwards  to  aid  the  common  order 
of  mind  in  banqueting  upon  social  corrup¬ 
tion. 

We  have  remarked  that  it  was  about  1826 
that  he  published  his  first  novel.  He  had 
some  time  before  taken  up  his  abode  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  quitting  London  and  his  lodg¬ 
ings  at  142  Regent  street,  of  which  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  heartily’  sick.  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  remember  a  dinner  he 
gave  there  before  he  started — the  last,  it  is 
robable,  he  ever  gave  in  London — and  the 
ilarity  of  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  most 
of  whom  are  now  no  more. 
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At  Tunbridge  Wells  we  soon  paid  him  ® 
visit,  while  residing  in  Mount  Edgecumbe 
Cottage.  He  was,  as  usual,  kind,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  hospitable.  We  think  of  that  time 
with  melancholy  pleasure.  His  qualities 
were  the  most  amiable,  the  most  gentle,  in 
those  days,  that  can  be  conceived.  Surely, 
if  integrity,  sincerity,  and  real  friendliness 
deserve  happiness,  they  must  be  his.  There 
we  met  an  old  friend  of  his,  whom  we  have 
not  seen  for  years — a  clever  and  ingenious 
man ;  the  author  of  a  novel  not  enough 
known.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  the  weather 
being  very  warm,  we  were  puzzled  how  to 
employ  ourselves.  We  walked  to  the  rocks ; 
one  of  which  Smith  called  the  “  Titanic 
toad,”  from  its  resemblance  to  that  reptile. 
We  returned  ;  it  was  too  hot  to  talk,  it  was 
anti-social  to  sleep ;  motion  was  declared  to 
be  best  after  all.  “Let  us  get  a  vehicle, 
and  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Penshurst.”  It 
was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Horace  was 
in  one  of  his  best  moods  for  conversation; 
and  those  who  knew  him  in  those  moods  can 
alone  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  his  com¬ 
panionship,  especially  when  third  parties 
were  not  present.  The  subjects  touched 
upon  have  faded  from  memory,  but  not  so 
the  impression  left  of  that  pleasant  morning. 
We  only  remember  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  discourse  was  serious,  and  touched  upon 
the  destiny  of  man — upon  his  nothingness, 
even  when  invested  with  the  virtues  of  a 
Philip  Sidney.  As  we  passed  through  the 
,  venerable  rooms,  and  examined  the  moth- 
eaten  hangings,  the^  pictures  mildew’ed  by 
time,  and  while  standing  before  the  portrait 
of  “  Sidney’s  sister — -Pembroke’s  mother,” 
a  conversation  ensued  upon  the  pleasures 
derived  from  visiting  places  of  that  charac¬ 
ter.  We  were  conjecturing  how  the  same 
rooms  once  looked  when  the  gay  and  gallant, 
the  “  fair,  and  wise,  and  good,”  thronged 
them.  Smith  remarked  that  such  buildings 
were  the  best  foundation-scenes  for  novels ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  they  had  been  so  oft¬ 
en  chosen. 

This  visit  was  the  origin  of  “  Brambletye 
House,”  on  which  he  was  soon  busily  at 
work.  We  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was 
while  he  was  about  this  or  a  subsequent 
novel,  that  some  one  recommended  the  fe¬ 
male  appellation  of  Zillah  to  him,  as  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  pleasing  name  for  a  similar  work. 
“  To  me,”  said  Horace,  “it  must,  of  course, 
be  doubly  interesting.  She  was  a  lady  of 
the  very  earliest  descent;  the  mother  of 
Tubal  Cain,  the  first  of  the  Smiths,  and,  of 
course,  the  founder  of  my  family.” 
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His  attachment  to  Tunbridge  Wells  origi¬ 
nated,  perhaps,  in  early  associations.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  Cumberland  and  Bland 
Burges,  who  had  encouraged  his  early  efforts 
in  literature.  He  showed  us  Cumberland’s 
residence  ;  and,  walking  one  day  up  to  Frant 
Church,  he  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  as  a  residence  to  any  place  he  knew. 
Years  after,  at  Brighton,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  first  as  far  from  the  sea  as  pos¬ 
sible,  he  repeated  his  regard  for  Tunbridge, 
and  boasted  of  its  superiority  over  Brighton. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  if  he  was  kept  in  sus¬ 
pense  between  the  beauty  of  nature  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  and  the  advantage  of  superior  society 
in  Brighton.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  nature. 
One  of  his  favorite  haunts  had  been  Knole, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sevenoaks,  where  the  trees 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  antique  of  our 
rough  forefathers  attaches  the  mind  to  the 
relics  of  perished  generations.  “  Knole  is 
mine  as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s.  He 
can  only  w’alk  in  his  grounds  ;  I  do  the 
same,  and  enjoy  them  equally,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  them.” 

Hook  began  a  set  of  papers  in  the  New 
Monthly,  which  were  called  the  “Thomp¬ 
son  Papers.”  Both  the  Smiths  were  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  them,  and  Horace  was  to  arrange 
them  as  they  came  in  from  different  sources. 
Hook  broke  down  after  the  first  article  ;  and 
Smith  beginning  “  Brambletye  House,”  found 
his  novel  occupied  all  the  time  he  could 
afford  to  give  up  to  literature.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  The  com¬ 
munications  were  to  be  in  the  shape  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  to  include  all  subjects  of  the  hour ; 
but  two  of  them  only  appeared. 

Horace  Smith  always  declared  that  he 
found  novel-writing  a  task  much  less  ardu¬ 
ous  than  writing  constantly  for  a  magazine, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  finding  new  sub¬ 
jects,  and  then  having  to  handle  them  often¬ 
times  with  an  injurious  brevity.  About  ten 
years  ago  he  wiis  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
writing  altogether.  His  views  regarding  the 
literature  of  the  hour  were  exceedingly  just. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  continual  strain¬ 
ing  after  novelty  would  have  the  effect  of 
leading  writers  further  and  further  from  that 
nature  and  simplicity  upon  which  alone  an 
enduring  literature  is  based.  He  feared 
that  we  were  returning  to  the  childhood  of 
literature  again.  He  was  on  the  point,  as 
he  phrased  it,  of  not  “  troubling  the  world 
any  more  with  his  scribblings,”  after  1840. 
He  felt,  he  said,  “  that  he  was  getting  old.” 
Yet  he  did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution, 
though  in  periodical  literature  he  had  done 


nothing  for  a  good  while,  so  that  he  began 
to  express  his  fear  lest  his  “  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,”  for  he  had  “  lain  too  long  /«/- 
/oie.”  He  had  an  objection,  also,  to  that 
degrading  fashion  of  placarding  authors* 
names  on  the  walls,  with  police  bills  of  re¬ 
wards  for  catching  felons,  and  with  quack 
doctors’  bills.  He  said  one  day,  “  Marryat 
has  been  telling  me  that  he  had  agreed  to 
write  for  a  new  paper  called  the - ,  edit¬ 

ed  by  Frank  Mills ;  but  that  he  objected  ve¬ 
hemently  to  see  the  walls  plastered  with  his 
name,  feeling  it  to  be  somewhat  infra  dig.  : 
and  in  this  I  fully  agree  with  him.” 

His  sense  of  growing  old — or  the  feeling 
of  it — eight  or  nine  years  before  his  death, 
was  often  repeated  to  us.  The  last  time  he 
alluded  to  it,  he  said  he  felt  it  in  various  ways, 
and  continually  in  the  change  of  his  children 
from  childhood  to  maturity.  He  would  re¬ 
mark  upon  it,  and  then  add,  “  Thank  God, 
we  are  well,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  to 
enjoy  the  world  as  well  and  as  long  as  we 
can.”  This  was  his  happy  frame  of  mind — 
placid,  contented,  and  resigned.  It  was  the 
temperament  of  a  choice  few  in  the  world, 
and  those  among  the  wisest  and  best. 

His  old  acquaintance,  Thomas  Hill,  was 
ever  the  aim  of  a  good-natured  joke  on  the 
part  of  Smith.  Hill  was  a  very  singular 
character,  well  known  to  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries  who  were  literary  men,  and  died  in 
1840.  Those  who  had  known  him,  like 
Smith,  from  their  own  youth  upwards,  even 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  age,  which  Hill  studiously 
concealed.  His  appearance  was  in  his  favor, 
and  aided  him  in  making  himself  seem  much 
younger  than  he  really  was.  Meeting  Smith 
just  after  Hill’s  decease,  he  said,  “  So  poor 
Hill  has  gone  at  last.  It  appears  to  have 
surprised  everybody,  the  world  seeming  to 
think  that  he  couldn't  die.  I  see  the  papers 
state  him  to  have  been  eighty-one.”  Hill  was 
often  called  “  the  immortal”  by  his  friends ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  greenness  of  his  age  was 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  regard  for  his 
own  productions  In  verse,  which  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  in  two  volumes  two  or 
three  years  since.  Some  of  them  had  been 
exceedingly  popular. 

We  know  no  parallel  instance  of  two 
brothers  being  so  successful  in  their  literary 
labors  as  James  and  Horace  Smith.  It  is 
useless  to  enumerate  the  works  of  the  latter ; 
those  of  James  were  all  published  by  his 
brother  in  a  couple  of  volumes.  The  work 
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of  Horace  are  numerous,  and  several  remain 
to  this  hour  anonymous. 

In  the  loss  of  such  individuals  as  Horace 
Smith,  it  is  not  merely  the  literary  world 
that  seems  to  lose  a  part  of  a  long-accus¬ 
tomed  association ;  the  friendly  circle,  the 
vicinity  of  his  residence,  every  local  under¬ 
taking  to  aid  which  he  was  a  contributor, 
suffers  also.  He  was  eminently  useful  in 
private  life,  wherever  he  could  so  render  him¬ 
self.  Then  there  was  a  warmth  of  heart  in 
his  hospitality — a  strength  of  friendship, 
which  seemed  rather  a  part  of  the  natural 
man  than  any  acquirement.  He  could  not, 
it  appeared,  be  otherwise  if  he  would.  His 
social  qualities  were  very  visible  and  attach¬ 
ing.  On  those  who  met  him  for  the  first 
time,  they  always  left  an  indelible  impression. 
He  had  at  one  time — perhaps  he  never  gave 
it  up — an  idea  of  human  perfectibility,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  near  approach  to  it  at  some 
future  period.  These  hopes  of  human  ad¬ 
vancement  were  strong.  He  contended  that, 
as  nothing  stood  still,  and  a  far  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  of  mankind  was  largely  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
when  there  were  a  few  individuals  of  a  higher 
order  of  mind  than  in  later  days,  so  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  benefit  then  confined  to  a  few  was 
now  diffusing  around  a  wider  circle,  and  thus 
bringing  by  slow  gradations  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  general  happiness.  He  would  not 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  being 
of  vengeance,  who  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
mankind  to  destruction  hereafter.  Thinking 
that  such  a  doctrine  derogated  not  only  from 
the  benevolence  but  the  omniscience  of  the 
Creator,  who  must  have  foreknown  all  things, 
be  thouixht  that  the  end  of  his  creation  was 
concealed  from  man.  Providence  not  being 
accountable  to  the  creature  of  a  moment ; 
and  that  in  the  words  of  Miilner — 

“The  wherefore  may  wlien  the  dead  rise  be  told 
us.” 

Hence  the  foundation  of  that  evenness  of 
mind  and  temper — that  beneficence  w'hich 
was  stamped  upon  his  character ;  and  hence, 
too,  much  of  that  simplicity,  and  disregard 
of  the  “  low  ambition”  of  many  who  had 
not  half  the  claims  to  superiority  which  he 
had.  He  overlooked  this  in  the  philosophical 
contemplation  of  ultimate  results.  Equally 
agreeable  in  the  lively  or  serious  mood,  he 
ever  exhibited  principles  based  upon  what  he 
considered  an  immoveable  foundation.  He 
showed  no  wavering.  He  complied  often 
with  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  others  for 


the  sake  of  those  who  held  them,  so  far  aS 
not  to  disturb  them.  He  loved  peace  before 
all  things ;  and  though  the  delight  of  any 
assembled  circle,  either  of  wits  or  of  society 
at  its  common  level,  they  never  knew  half 
his  mental  worth  and  excellence,  who  in  his 
best  days  had  not  enjoyed  his  society  in  an 
insulated  state.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  novel 
and  striking.  While  he  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile  the  condition  of  humanity  with  his 
own  views  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
Heaven,  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  that  too 
prevalent  sin,  the  preaching  up  one  doctrine 
and  practicing  its  opposite.  Homines  ignari 
opera,  philosophi  sententia,  raised  his  ab¬ 
horrence.  But  enough.  We  might  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  great  length  on  a  matter  in  which 
the  truth  might  be  supposed  to  be  violated 
through  the  partiality  of  friendship,  by  those 
who  take  superficial  views  of  things.  We 
therefore  leave  the  subject,  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  might  have  better  spared  a  bet¬ 
ter  man ;  and  with  regret — a  regret,  alas ! 
not  uncommon,  to  witness  the  ravage  death 
makes  around  us  of  those  who  were  once  the 
ornament,  delight,  and  honor  of  society ;  ex¬ 
claiming  in  the  words  of  another,  not  with¬ 
out  the  full  impress  of  the  feeling  their  sense 
induces,  “  Good  Heaven !  how  often  are  we 
to  die  before  we  go  off  this  stage  ?  In  every 
friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the 
best  part.  God  keep  those  we  have  left ! 
Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  ourselves  the 
least  of  all !” 


Accidental  circumstances  prevented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  following  tale  by  one  of  the  “  Reject¬ 
ed,”  during  the  lifetime  of  its  gifted  and  lament¬ 
ed  author,  but  the  proofs  were  corrected  by 
him.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  event  which  so  speedily  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  followed  its  composition,  the  article  pre¬ 
sents  a  singular  coincidence  of  title,  and  be¬ 
comes  invested  with  deep  and  peculiar  interest. 

POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIR  OF  MYSELF. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  You  here !”  I  exclaimed,  in  no  very  cour¬ 
teous  tone,  as  I  turned  round,  and  saw  my 
old  friend  Dr.  Linnel  quietly  seating  himself 
by  my  bedside.  “  Who  sent  for  you  ?” 

“No  one ;  I  was  brought  hither  by  one 
of  the  best  and  prettiest  young  ladies  in  all 
Warwickshire — your  daughter.” 
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Then  Sarah  has  not  only  taken  a  very  to  this  peculiar  year  of  your  life.  Cannot 
great  liberty,  but  has  disobeyed  my  positive  you  assign  any  other  cause  for  this  sudden 
orders,  as  she  has  done  more  than  once  change  in  a  constitution  which  has  hitherto 
lately.  For  some  time  past  has  she  been  been  so  healthy  ?” 

pestering  me  to  send  for  you,  which  I  have  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  have  certainly 
constantly  refused  to  do.  I  have  told  her,  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety  lately.” 
at  least  a  hundred  times,  that  I  don’t  like  “  Yet  few  men  have  been  so  prosperous, 
physic,  and  hate  doctors.”  The  world  gives  you  credit  for  having  made 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  malady  has  an  immense  fortune  by  your  contracts  with 
not  injured  your  talent  for  paying  compli-  government.” 

ments.”  “The  world  says  true;  but  wealth,  I 

“  Nay,  I  meant  not  to  say  anything  rude  find,  cannot  always  buy  health,  and  still  less 
or  personal.  As  a  visitant  or  a  friend  I  am  happiness.  I  tell  you  what.  Doctor,  when  a 
always  glad  to  see  you.  Even  when  you  fellow  has  everything  to  fear  and  nothjng  to 
are  sarcastic  and  say  sharp  things,  as  you  do  hope,  he  will  sometimes  look  back  with  re- 
sometimes,  one  cannot  be  offended  with  a  gret  to  the  careless  days  when  he  had  every- 
man  who  wears  such  a  bland,  imperturbable  thing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear.” 
smile,  and  speaks  in  so  soft  a  voice ;  but  as  “  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  the  former  pre- 
a  writer  of  prescriptions,  I  confess  frankly —  dicament,  and  trust  always  to  remain  so.” 
you  know  I  hate  flummery — that  I  had  “  Nay,  Doctor,  you  may  get  rich  when  you 
rather  have  your  room  than  your  company,  get  old,  as  I  have  done.” 

When  my  time’s  come,  I  can  die  without  the  “  In  other  words,  I  may  scrape  up  money 
assistance  of  a  doctor.”  when  I  am  too  old  to  enjoy  it,  and  cannot 

“Very  likely;  but  the  question  is,  can  long  retain  it.  I  hope  the  blind  goddess 

you  live  without  it  ?”  will  spare  me  all  such  cruel  kindness.” 

“Why  not?  I  am  sixty-three,  and  never  “Fate  has  spared  you  one  calamity — you 
consulted  a  physician  in  all  my  life.”  have  no  children.  I  have  only  two;  but 

“  Perhaps  you  were  never  ill  before  ?”  oh !  my  dear  Linnel !  words  cannot  tell  you 

“Never!  and  I’m  not  exactly  ill  now,  how  much  disappointment,  misery,  and  vexa- 
only  completely  out  of  sorts,  as  most  men  tion,  they  have  latterly  occasioned  me.  If 
are  at  this  precise  time  of  life — weak  and  there  is  one  man  I  hate  more  than  another, 
languid,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — seedy,  as  it  is  Godfrey  Thorpe,  of  Oakfield  Hall,  and 
my  son  George  calls  it ;  and  so  I  promised  not  without  many  and  good  reasons,  exclu- 
Sarah  that  I  would  lie  abed  to-day,  just  to  sively  of  his  being  a  pompous,  supercilious 
see  whether  it  would  recruit  me  a  bit.”  blockhead,  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as  poor 

“  Your  daughter  gave  you  very  good  ad-  as  Job.  First,  he  procured  me  to  be  black- 
vice  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  the  balled  at  the  County  Club,  insolently  de¬ 
same,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  exact  nature  of  daring  that  he  could  not  associate  with  a 
your  ailment,  which  you  can  hardly  refuse,  ci-derant  malster.  Secondly,  his  interest 
now  that  you  have  confessed  yourself  to  be  with  the  commissary -general,  and  certain 
completely  out  of  sorts,  and  that  I  have  charges  of  malpractices  on  my  part — for 
come  so  far  on  purpose  to  see  you.”  I’m  sure  the  slanders  came  from  him — pre- 

“  I  have  already  told  you  my  complaint ;  vented  my  getting  the  great  contract  for 
I  am  sixty-three — my  grand  climacteric,  you  supplying  the  cavalry  with  provender, 
know:  nine  times  seven;  both  of  them  un-  Thirdly,  he  ousted  me  from  the  borough 
lucky  numbers.  No  one  escapes  altogether  which  I  had  represented  for  five  years,  actu- 
at  this  confounded  period.  George  wrote  ally  beating  me  with  my  own  money,  for  I 
me  on  my  last  birthday  that  a  most  danger-  had  just  lent  him  an  additional  eight  thou- 
ous  time  was  coming,  and  that  I  must  expect  sand  pounds  on  the  Oakfield  estate,  which 
to  be  confoundedly  seedy  for  some  months  ;  is  now'  mortgaged  to  its  full  value.  How'- 
but  that  there  was  no  kind  of  use  in  seeing  a  ever,  there  is  one  comfort ;  if  he  goes  on 
doctor,  as  the  indisposition  was  natural  and  much  longer  with  his  hounds  and  horses, 
inevitable.”  and  his  grand  establishment,  I  hope,  one  of 

“  I  thought  all  belief  in  the  *  critical  year’  these  fine  days,  to  foreclose,  and  oust  him 
had  been  long  since  abandoned,  except  by  from  his  boasted  old  Hall,  just  as  he  turned 
the  old  women  who  disguise  themselves  as  me  out  of  my  borough.” 
old  men.  Your  son  is  young  enough  to  “ Provoking  enough,  I  confess;  but  w'hat 
know  better.  Be  assured,  my  good  friend,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  annoyance  you 
that  your  sickness  has  no  reference  whatever  have  suffered  from  your  children  ?” 
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“  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  Thorpe  has 
an  only  daughter,  not  unattractive  in  person, 
but  an  artful,  sly  minx,  who,  being  probably 
well  aware  of  her  father’s  desperate  circum¬ 
stances,  and  knowing  that  my  son  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  fellows  in  the  county, 
set  her  cap  at  him  so  successfully,  that  the 
silly  gull  became  perfectly  infatuated  with 
her,  and  actually  made  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  accept¬ 
ed.  That  George  should  be  easily  ensnared, 
and  be  ready  to  throw  himself  away  for  a 
pretty  plaything,  does  not  surprise  me,  for 
he  has  ever  been  a  spoilt  child,  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
confirmed  by  long  indulgence  in  wayward¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy ;  but  gess  my  shame  and 
wrath  when  he  told  me,  Avith  an  air  of  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  proud  old  insolvent  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  marriage  solely  on 
condition  that  his  daughter’s  husband  should 
take  the  name  of  Thorpe !  What  unparal¬ 
leled  insolence !  How  could  he — how  could 
my  son — how  could  any  man  dream  that, 
after  toiling  and  moiling  for  years  to  build 
up  a  fortune,  and  found  a  family  that  might 
perpetuate  my  name,  I  should  consent  to 
see  that  name  swamped,  and  my  hard-earned' 
wealth  sacrificed,  to  continue  the  race,  and 
clear  the  encumbered  estates  of  a  man  whom 
I  hated  ?  I  dismissed  my  mean-spirited  son 
with  an  indignant  prohibition  of  the  marriage ; 
and  I  have  since  added  a  codicil  to  my  will, 
bequeathing  my  property  to  the  County  Hos¬ 
pital,  should  he  ever  espouse  Julia  Thorpe. 
There  is  some  little  comfort  in  that  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  deep¬ 
ly,  how  cruelly  my  heart  has  been  lacerated, 
by  this  disappointment  of  all  my  fondest 
and  most  cherished  hopes.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“It  must  be  confessed  *that  your  son, 
knowing  your  antipathy  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  did 
not  make  a  very  discreet  selection ;  but 
Wordsworth  tells  us  that 

‘  The  child’s  the  father  of  the  man,’ 

and  you  ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that 
spoilt  boys  should  grow  up  to  be  dutiful 
sons.” 

“  A^y,  there  you  go,  Doctor,  girding  at 
me  with  your  stereotyped  smile  and  soft 
voice,  as  if  you  were  flattering  instead  of 
condemning  me.  At  all  events,  I  never 


spoiled  Sarah  ;  indeed,  people  used  to  say 
that,  in  my  blind  partiality  for  George,  I 
neglected  his  sister,  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  tormented  by  both  my  children,  she  has 
committed  a  not  less  egregious  act  of  folly, 
and  has  thwarted  my  wishes  in  a  still  more 
offensive  and  more  unfilial  manner.  Not 
only  has  she  refused  an  offer  from  Frank 
Rashleigh,  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  set 
my  heart  as  a  son-in-law,  because  he  is  sure 
of  being  Earl  of  Downport,  but  she  has  con¬ 
fessed  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Mason,  the 
curate,  a  poor  creature  with  a  miserable 
£100  a-year.” 

“  But  having  so  rich  a  father,  she  does 
not,  I  presume,  think  it  necessary  that  her 
husband  should  be  rich.” 

“  But  I  do ;  or  that  he  should  have  rank 
to  make  atonement  for  his  poverty.” 

‘‘  What  are  her  objections  to  the  man  you 
had  chosen  ?” 

“  She  says  he  is  a  fool  and  a  profligate, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  don’t 
require  my  son-in-law  to  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
moral  one,  but  I  want  to  see  my  daughter  a 
countess.  As  to  the  curate,  she  has  prom¬ 
ised  never  to  marry  him  without  my  consent, 
which  she  will  never  get  in  my  life ;  and  af¬ 
ter  my  death,  my  will  has  effectually  forbid¬ 
den  the  banns,  for  the  £1000  a-year  I  have 
left  her  is  to  be  reduced  to  £200,  if  ever  she 
becomes  Mrs.  Mason.  Well,  now.  Doctor,  if 
you  deny  that  the  climacterical  year  has 
anything  to  do  with  my  indisposition,  Avill 
you  not  admit  that*  I  have  had  worry,  and 
vexation,  and  disappointment  enough  to  dis¬ 
order  any  man’s  health  ?” 

“  I  always  like  my  patient  to  give  me  his 
own  impressions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  mala¬ 
dy;  but  before  I  tell  you  mine,  you  must 
detail  the  symptoms.  You  have  a  deranged, 
intermitting  pulse,  but  you  are  not  deficient 
in  strength,  for  you  have  maintained  this 
long  conversation  Avithout  any  apparent  ex¬ 
haustion.” 

“  That’s  purely  accidental,  for  sometimes 
I  am  suddenly  seized  with  distressing  tre¬ 
mor  of  the  heart,  giddiness  in  the  head, 
noise  in  the  ears,  flashing  of  the  eyes,  which 
continue  till  I  become  insensible,  and  remain 
so  for  a  considerable  time,  just  as  if  I  were 
dead.  Upon  one  occasion  I  remained  three 
houi*s  in  this  state,  and  when  I  recovered 
consciousness,  another  hour  elapsed  before  I 
could  speak.  A  week  ago,  after  great  lan¬ 
guor  of  body  and  mind,  1  was  suddenly  de¬ 
prived  of  all  voluntary  motion,  my  limbs 
being  as  rigid  as  if  I  were  a  statue;  and 
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while  suffering  these  attacks,  several  blotches 
have  appeared  upon  my  body,  an  ailment 
to  which  I  never  have  been  previously  sub¬ 
ject.  There,  Doctor,  you  have  heard  my 
symptoms ;  now,  tell  me,  what’s  the  matter 
■with  me  ?”  *  • 

“These  are  diagnostics  of  syncope,  paral- 
y  sis,  and  catalepsy,  but  presented  in  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  unusual  a  form  that  I  cannot 
exactly  specify  the  nature  of  your  malady. 
Two  things  I  will  frankly  tell  you — I  don’t 
like  these  paroxysms,  which  are  of  a  very 
ugly  type ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  been  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety, 
however  poignant.  Before  we  can  suggest 
a  remedy  for  your  disordered  state,  we  must 
try  to  discover  the  cause,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  traced  to  some  recent  intemperance 
— some  excess  either  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  to  some  deviation  from  your 
customary  diet.” 

“A  bad  guess.  Doctor,  for  in  no  single 
respect  have  I  altered  my  usual  mode  of 
living,  except  in  taking  two  or  three  doses 
a  day  of  Raby’s  Restorative.” 

“  What  the  deuce  is  that?” 

“  Why,  my  son  George,  as  I  told  you,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  great  danger  of  the 
climacterical  year,  and  having  heard  that 
this  medicine  is  a  sure  and  wonderful  re¬ 
storer  of  the  vital  energies  in  old  men,  very 
kindly  sent  me  up  a  large  supply  from  New¬ 
market,  where  the  patentee  resides  ;  and 
when  I  complain  of  getting  worse,  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  urging  me  to  increase  the  dose  as 
the  only  remedy.” 

“  Telling  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  no  use  in  sending  for  a  doctor  !  Odd 
enough  ;  I  am  so  often  called  in  by  patients 
who  have  half  killed  themselves  by  trying  to 
cure  themselves,  that  I  know  the  names  of 
quack  medicines  pretty  well,  but  I  never 
heard  of  Raby’s  Restorative.  Have  you 
any  of  this  precious  compound  in  the 
room  ?” 

“  Yes,  there  is  an  unopened  bottle  of  it  by 
the  glass.” 

“  There  is  no  label  on  the  bottle,”  observed 
the  Doctor,  “  an  appendage  in  which  patent 
medicines  are  seldom  deficient ;  nor  is  there 
any  vendor’s  or  chemist’s  name,  an  omission 
equally  uncommon.” 

After  smelling  it  for  some  time,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  very  cautiously  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
he  continued — 

“  I  think  I  can  guess  one  of  the  ingredients  | 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  analyze  the  mix¬ 
ture  at  home,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  de¬ 
cide.  Promise  me,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to 


taste  another  drop  till  you  see  me  to-mor¬ 
row.” 


“  Very  well ;  but  I  shall  miss  it,  for  it’s 
a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  cordial. 
George  assures  me  that  when  taken  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  it  has  always  answered  the 
purpose.” 

“  Very  likely  ;  but  what  was  the  purpose? 

I  am  afraid  of  quack  medicines,  as  1  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you,  and  still  more  of  amateur  pre¬ 
scriptions.” 

“  Why,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  Sarah, 
who  has  implored  me,  over  and  over,  not  to 
go  on  with  the  Restorative.  Poor  girlJ  she 
has  been  a  capital  nurse,  waiting  upon  me 
early  and  late,  and  never  out  of  humor,  ex¬ 
cept  when  I  insist  on  following  George’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  increasing  the  cordial.” 

“  Her  looks  show  that  she  has  been  doing 
too  much.  This  must  not  be.  I  will  send 
you  a  regular  nurse  to-morrow.” 

“  As  to  the  girl’s  looks,  I  don’t  think  much 
of  that.  Perhaps  she  is  pining  for  her  pau¬ 
per  lover :  besides,  my  children  ought  to  do 
something  for  me ;  I’m  sure  I  have  done 
enouijh  for  them,  never  hesitating,  for  their 
sakes,  to  commit  a  little  irregularity  in  my 
contracts,  when  I  thought  it  could  be  done 
safelv, — always  remembering  my  young 
folks.” 

“And  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  forgetting 
yourself.” 

“I  shouldn’t  confess  these  little  milprac- 
tices  to  any  one  else,  and  this  I  do  in  confi¬ 
dence  ;  my  confession  is  quite  enlre  nous.^' 

“  No  such  thing  ;  a  third  party  has  been 
listening  to  you  all  the  time.” 

“  Bless  my  heart !  you  don’t  say  so  ? 
Who  ? — where  ?” 

The  Doctor  pointed  his  fore-finger  to  the 
sky,  and  remained  silent.  Strange !  that  so 
simple  an  action  should  send  a  thrill  to  my 
heart,  and  make  me  cast  down  my  eyes  with 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  remorse.  A 
minute  or  two  elapsed  before  I  could  find 
courage  to  say — 

“  Nay,  Doctor,  you  must  not  be  squeam¬ 
ish  and  puritanical.  Every  one  cheats  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“  But  no  one  cheats  God  !”  was  the  reply; 
and  I  began  to  wish  my  rebuker  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

“  How  comes  it  that  your  son  makes  Sa¬ 
rah  the  dispenser  of  his  quack  medicine,  if 
such  it  is,  and  the  watcher  by  your  bedside, 
when  he  himself  ought  to  perform  those  du¬ 


ties  ? 


“  Oh !  George  never  misses  the  great 
Newmarket  meeting,  and  he  has  a  horse  en- 
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tered  for  the  two  first  rcices.  He  is  always 
happy  when  he  is  staying  with  his  young 
friend,  Sir  Freeman  Dash  wood,  and  I  have 
always  indulged  him  in  his  whims  and  fan¬ 
cies.” 

“  Even  to  the  double  doses  of  Raby’s  Re¬ 
storative,  although  it  has  hitherto  failed  so 
signally  in  realizing  its  name.  I  wdll  hurry 
home  and  send  you  some  alexipharmick 
medicines,  which  I  beg  you  will  take  as  soon 
as  you  can.” 

“  How  fond  you  all  are  of  long  words  ! 
What  the  deuce  are  alexipharmicks  V” 

“  They  are  usually  administered  when  we 
suspect  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  sys- 
'  tem.” 

“  Poison  !  wTiat  a  horrible  idea !  Surely 
you  do  not  suspect  me  of  having  been  poi¬ 
soned  ?” 

“  It  is  not  my  business  to  suspect,  but  to 
deal  with  symptoms,  and  yours  very  much 
resemble  those  of  a  poisoned  man.  You 
may  have  unconsciously  received  some  del¬ 
eterious  matter  into  your  system,  which  w^e 
must  instantly  endeavor  to  expel.  Many 
men  are  thus  destroyed  without  foul  play  of 
any  sort.  Yours  is  a  case  that  requires 
prompt  remedies,  so  I  must  harry  home.  I 
will  give  directions  to  Sarah,  in  case  you 
should  have  a  recurrence  of  your  attacks  to¬ 
night,  and  will  repeat  my  visit  early  in  the 
morning.” 


CIIAri'ER  III. 

While  I  thought  that  Dr.  Linnel  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  very  unnecessary  suspicions  as  to 
Raby’s  Restorative,  I  could  not  shake  off  an 
occasional  misgiving  touching  its  injurious 
effects  upon  my  health.  That  the  most  dele¬ 
terious  compounds  were  sometimes  sold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  quack  medicines  I  was  fully 
aware  ;  but  that  my  son,  upon  whom  I  had 
so  fondly  doted  since  his  childhood,  should 
press  it  upon  me  with  so  much  importunitj^ 
unless  he  were  fully  convinced  of  its  saluta¬ 
ry  quality,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be¬ 
lieve.  With  no  ordinary  interest,  therefore, 
did  I  cross-question  the  Doctor  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  results  of  his  analysis  ;  but  his 
answers  w^ere  so  cautious,  not  to  say  evasive, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  from  them  any 
very  decided  inference.  Judging,  however, 
by  what  he  supposed  or  vaguely  hinted, 
rather  than  by  what  he  actually  said,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  his  impressions  were  un¬ 
favorable,  especially  when  he  again  alluded, 
with  much  significance  of  manner,  to  the  ab- 


[Oct. 

sence  of  a  vendor’s  name,  or  label  of  any 
sort,  on  the  bottles.  He  congratulated  me 
on  having  discontinued  the  draughts,  which 
might  possibly,  though  he  would  not  posi¬ 
tively  affirm  it,  have  been  the  cause  of  my 
mysterious  malady ;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  its  progress  would  be  arrested  by  the 
copious  use  of  the  medicines  he  had  pre¬ 
scribed. 

My  strange  complaint,  however,  had  got 
such  complete  possession  of  my  system,  that 
it  would  neither  yield  to  the  most  potent 
remedies,  nor  to  the  unremitting  and  affec¬ 
tionate  attentions  of  my  daughter,  who  was 
now  assisted  by  a  regular  nurse.  With  the 
fond  illusion  of  an  invalid,  I  still  clung  to  the 
notion  that  my  climacterical  year  prevented 
the  remedies  from  proving  efficacious  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  that  I  was  rapidly  sink¬ 
ing.  The  derangement  of  all  my  bodily 
functions  increased,  the  fainting  fits  and 
cataleptic  attacks  were  more  frequent  and 
of  longer  continuance ;  and  though,  as  I 
was  assured,  my  personal  appearance  was 
far  from  indicating  any  fatal  result,!  felt  as 
if  life  were  passing  away  from  me.  At  this 
juncture,  unfortunately,  the  Doctor  was  sum¬ 
moned  td  attend  his  sick  mother  at  Bath ; 
but  as  he  left  full  instructions  as  to  my  treat¬ 
ment,  and  contemplated  an  early  return  to 
his  home,  I  would  not  allow  any  other  phy¬ 
sician  to  be  called  in. 

His  absence,  however,  was  unexpectedly 
protracted,  and  I  dragged  on  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  in  my  state,  until  one  morning 
a  sudden  and  totally  new  sensation  paralyzed 
my  whole  frame.  My  head  sw'am  ;  1  felt  as 
if  Death  had  laid  his  hand  upon  my  heart ; 
and  I  had  just  breath  enough  to  whisper  to 
my  attendant — 

“Nurse,  I  am  dying  !  all  is  over!  I  feel 
suffocated.  Take  off  some  of  the  bed¬ 
clothes.” 

These  were  the  last  words  I  uttered  before 
my  burial  1  Marvellous  and  almost  incredible 
as  the  statement  may  appear,  I  was  only  in 
a  cataleptic  trance,  for  although  my  limbs 
w'ere  stretched  out  in  all  the  rigidity  of  death, 
my  senses  and  my  consciousness  were  by  no 
means  obliterated.  Nay,  they  were  in  some 
respects  intensified,  fori  could  hear  a  distant 
whisper  which  would  have  been  previously 
inaudible ;  one  eye,  being  only  half  closed, 
retained  its  full  power  of  vision,  and  though 
the  other  was  quite  shut,  methought  I  could 
see  through  the  lid  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  spectacle-glass.  My  tongue  having  lost  all 
power  of  motion,  I  was  utterly  speechles 
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but  my  impeded  breath,  struggling  in  the 
transit  of  my  body  from  vitality  to  inanima¬ 
tion,  forced  itself  from  my  throat  with  a  noise 
of  gurgling  and  strangulation. 

The  fat  nurse  who  had  hitherto  approached 
me  with  a  maternal  smile  and  a  coaxing 
voice,  as  she  exclaimed, — “  Now,  my  dear 
good  sir,  it’s  time  to  take  the  pills.  How 
purely  you  do  look  this  morning  !  My  life 
on’t  we  shall  have  you  riding  the  white  cob 
again  in  a  week  or  two !” — the  fat  nurse,  I 
say,  had  no  sooner  caught  the  choking  sound 
I  have  mentioned,  than  she  croaked  in  her 
natural  accents — “  Them’s  the  death-rattles ! 
Then  it  is  all  over,  sure  enough,  and  high 
time  too,  God  knows.  Hanged  if  I  didn’t  1 
think  the  bothering  old  chap  would  never 
die.  Can’t  imagine,  for  my  part,  how  people 
can  go  on  lingering  in  this  way,  willy-nilly, 
shilly-shally.  If  they  can’t  die,  they  should 
live  :  and  if  they  can’t  live,  they  should  die. 
That’s  the  worst  of  sickness  ;  it  do  make  folks 
so  uncommon  selfish,  which  is  ray  peticklar 
’bomination.” 

Hastening  into  the  parlor  with  which  my 
bedroom  communicated,  this  hater  of  selfish¬ 
ness  snatched  up  a  valuable  shawl  belonging 
to  mv  daughter,  as  well  as  a  cloth  cloak  of 
my  own,  and  spread  them  over  me,  an  action 
which  would  have  surprised  me,  after  having 
so  recently  requested  her  to  remove  some  of 
the  clothes,  had  I  not  recollected  that  these 
rapacious  harpies  claim  as  their  perquisite 
everything  lying  on  the  bed  when  its  occupant 
dies.  Oh  !  how  I  wished  for  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  when  I  heard  her  afterwards  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  poor  dear  gentleman  was  “  sadly 
cold  and  shivery  just  afore  he  went  off,  and 
so  she  covered  him  up  comfortable.”  Ma¬ 
king  no  further  addition  to  her  perquisites 
than  by  pocketing  a  few  odds  and  ends  lying 
about  the  room,  the  worthy  creature,  putting 
on  the  most  heart-broken  look  she  could  as¬ 
sume,  and  with  a  ready- prepared  handker¬ 
chief  in  her  hand,  hurried  away  to  announce 
ray  death  to  ray  daughter  and  the  house¬ 
hold. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  Sarah  had  driven  over  to  Doctor  Linnel’s 
to  ascertiiin  the  day  of  his  return,  for  which 
she  was  becoming  hourly  more  impatient,  no 
one  entered  my  chamber  for  more  than  two 
hours,  an  interval  which  gave  me  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  my  perilous  and  unprecedented 
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state.  In  all  my  former  attacks  the  mind 
had  sympathized  with  the  suspended  vitality 
of  the  frame,  but  now  I  had  vital  senses  and 
apprehensiveness  in  a  dead  integument. 
Was  this  dissolution  of  partnership  temporary 
only  ?  How  long  would  it  last  ?  Was  it 
final  ?  What  then  was  to  be  my  ultimate 
fate  ?  I  had  read  of  disembodied  spirits,  and 
I  could  understand  the  continuance  of  such 
a  separate  existence  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  was 
entombed  alive  in  m}”^  own  body — destined, 
perhaps,  to  die  hideously  and  loathsomely, 
as  my  corporeal  particles  putrified  and  de¬ 
composed.  I  had  read,  too,  of  miserable 
victims  who,  being  buried  in  a  trance,  had 
turned  round  in  their  coffins ;  and  of  some 
who,  having  forced  themvelves  out  of  them, 
had  been  discovered  as  huddled  skeletons  in 
a  corner  of  the  vault,  whither  they  had  crawl¬ 
ed  to  die  of  hunger  and  exhaustion.  Recoil¬ 
ing:  with  a  mental  shudder  from  such  horri- 
ble  thoughts,  I  clung  to  the  hope  that,  al¬ 
though  my  present  fearful  seizure  was  decid¬ 
edly  different  from  all  my  previous  attacks, 
it  might,  after  a  little  longer  interval,  termi¬ 
nate,  like  them,  in  my  revival. 

While  I  was  alternately  horrified  and  reas¬ 
sured  by  these  anticipations  of  my  fate,  my 
daughter  entered,  and  after  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears  as  she  kissed  my  insensible 
lips,  she  kneeled  down  by  ray  bedside,  and 
prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  my  trance ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
positive  assurances  of ray  death,  she  would  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  my  recovery.  Some 
one,  however,  in  the  house,  probably  the 
nurse,  who  wished  the  forfeiture  of  the  shawls 
to  be  confirmed,  chose  to  consider  me  une¬ 
quivocally  defunct,  for  I  heard  the  servants 
closing  the  shutters  in  the  other  apartments, 
and  was  made  aware  of  various  post  mortem 
proceedings,  to  which  I  listened  with  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  that  baffle  all  description. 
The  house  was  now  quiet,  but  occasional 
sounds  still  fell  upon  my  ear  with  an  ominous 
and  harrowing  significancy,  for  every  passing 
hour  announced  by  the  hall  clock  seemed  to 
be  a  passing-bell  that  ratified  my  decease, 
and  brought  me  so  much  nearer  to  the  appal¬ 
ling  moment  when  I  should  be  buried  alive. 
At  intervals  other  sounds  were  distinguish¬ 
able  ;  and  as  I  caught  the  grating  of  wheels 
on  the  road,  the  whistle  of  a  railway  train, 
the  clattering  and  chattering  of  my  servants 
at  their  dinner,  it  seemed  to  me  both  unfeel¬ 
ing  and  unnatural  that,  on  the  very  day  of 
my  supposed  death,  the  world  should  be 
pursuing  its  ordinary  occupations,  and  my 
own  servants  regaling  themselves  with  their 
18 
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customary  appetites,  as  if  no  such  catastrophe 
had  occurred. 

Thus  I  remained,  with  no  other  companion 
than  my  own  sad  thoughts,  till  the  evening, 
when  my  daughter’s  maid  and  the  housemaid, 
having  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other,  whatever  might  happen,  and 
grasping  each  other’s  hand  to  ensure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract,  stole  on  tiptoe  into 
the  chamber  to  have  a  peep  at  me,  neither 
of  them  having  ever  seen  a  dead  man. 
Peering  at  me  furtively  and  askance,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  scared  by  my  ghost,  they 
agreed,  whisperingly,  that  I  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  if  1  were  fast  asleep,  although 
Nurse  had  maintained  that  I  was  as  dead  as 
a  door-nail.  Both  declared  that  I  should  be 
no  real  gentleman  if  I  had  not  remembered 
all  the  servants  in  my  will ;  and  as  mourn¬ 
ing  was  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  them  had 
resolved  that  her  dress  should  be  made  to 
fasten  in  front,  and  the  other  knew  of  a  most 
becoming  pattern  for  her  white  muslin  cap. 
But  their  conversation  was  not  limited  to 
such  frivolities,  for  the  lady’s  maid  declared, 
on  the  authority  of  her  mistress,  that  Dr. 
Lionel,  before  he  went  away,  had  written  to 
Mr.  George,  stating  that  he  mnst  return 
immediately  ;  that  Miss  Sarah  had  said  she 
hoped  he  would  arrive  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  Doctor  himself  was  ex¬ 
pected  back  on  the  day  after ;  whereupon 
they  stole  away,  with  their  hands  still  locked 
together. 

In  these  tidings  there  was  no  small  com¬ 


fort.  Should  I  revive,  my  son  would  have 
an  instant  opportunity  of  clearing  himself 
from  all  suspicion  touching  the  Restorative, 
in  which  I  still  felt  a  hope  rather  than  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  succeed.  Should  my 
trance  continue,  there  was  no  fear  of  my  being 
buried  alive,  for  Lionel  would  again  be  at 
my  bedside  long  before  the  time  for  my  inter¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  too  skilful  and  experienced 
a  physician  not  to  distinguish  between  real  and 
apparent  death.  My  most  appalling  and 
revolting  terror  being  thus  removed,  I  patient¬ 
ly  counted  the  clock  till  my  usual  bed-time 
hoping  that  I  might  then  fall  asleep,  and  so 
escape  the  tedium  of  a  long  wakeful  night. 
But  sleep  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  day’s  wear  and  tear  ;  in  my  cataleptic 
sate  there  had  been  no  such  expenditure  of 
corporeal  energy,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  requirement  of  repose.  Perhaps  my 
mind  was  still  too  much  agitated  to  settle 
into  any  sort  of  oblivion  ;  perhaps  it  would 
never  be  otherwise,  and  my  trance — existence 
— might  be  a  perpetual  consciousness,  and 
consequently  an  unvaried  misery.  Such  a  state 
must  soon  lead  to  madness  ;  but  how  could 
a  man  be  mad  and  motionless,  a  maniac  and 
a  statue?  What  inconceivable  misery,  to 
feel  your  brain  raving  and  raging  w’ith  an 
insanity  which  can  find  no  vent  for  its  fury, 
either  by  the  explosions  of  the  voice  or  the 
convulsive  violence  of  the  limbs !  In  such 
sad  thoughts,  wearily  and  drearily  did  the 
first  night  of  my  living  death  drag  its  slow 
length  along. 


MOSS. 


One  moment,  from  the  glare  and  gloss 
Of  forms  which  lead  the  soul  astray. 
Turn,  child-like,  to  the  simple  Moss, 

And  listen  to  a  simple  lay. 

The  tender  Moss  clings,  firm  and  green. 
And  nestles  to  the  mountain’s  side, 
like  love  which  sorrows  cannot  wean. 
Like  hearts  which  storms  cannot  divide. 

It  lures  us  by  no  rich  perfume. 

Like  roses  when  the  summer’s  nigh ; 


But  there  is  beauty  in  its  bloom  “ 

That  lives  when  summer  roses  die. 

And  through  the  change  and  chance  of  time, 
W’hen  forest  leaves  and  flowers  depart, 

It  keeps  the  greenness  of  its  prime. 

Ana  holds  the  freshness  of  its  heart 

We  should  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  fair  and  faithless  things. 

If  love  were  like  the  loving  Moss, 

Which  closely  clings  where  first  it  springs. 
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WICKED  WOMEN-CATHERINE  DE  MEDICIS-NO.  II. 


Catherine  became  an  historical  personage 
when  her  son,  Francis  II.,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  and  six  months,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  ;  then,  for  the  first  time, 
she  was  able  to  give  scope  to  that  ambition 
by  which  she  had  been  secretly  devoured 
during  the  reign  of  her  jealous  husband,  and 
to  exercise  those  crafty  intrigues  by  which 
she  trusted  to  obtain  complete  control  over 
the  administration.  At  this  period  the 
reigning  family,  the  House  of  Valois,  re¬ 
garded  its  junior  branch,  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  with  jealousy  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  the  Bourbons,  in  a  later  age, 
manifested  towards  the  House  of  Orleans. 
The  advent  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne, 
said  to  have  been  foretold  to  Catherine  by 
an  astrologer  at  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
was  a  fear  constantly  present  to  her  mind  ; 
and  though  the  prediction  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  less  probable  when,  after  being  ten 
years  childless,  she  rapidly  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  yet  she  feared  that 
it  might  be  verified  by  her  sons  dying  in 
succession  without  male  heirs.  Astrology 
was  universally  believed  in  her  age,  but  by 
none  more  firmly  than  Catherine,  who  had 
some  pretensions  herself  to  be  an  adept  in 
that  mockery  of  science.  As  is  usual  with 
the  younger  branches  of  royalty,  the  Bour¬ 
bons  favored  what  in -modern  times  would 
be  called  “  the  Opposition they  secretly 
supported  the  Huguenots,  as  the  House  of 
Orleans,  at  a  later  date,  patronized  the  Vol- 
taireans ;  not  so  much  from  motives  of 
religion  or  irreligion,  but  as  a  political  party, 
which  enabled  them  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  jealousy  of  royalty.  The  four  sons  of 
Henry  II.  rendered  the  political  position  of 
the  Bourbons  a  nullity,  especially  as  they  all 
were  excessively  poor,  and  all  involved  in  the 
odium  which  the  treason  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon  had  brought  upon  his  family. 

The  Huguenots  of  France,  like  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  England,  derived  their  inspiration 
from  Geneva ;  they  were  followers,  not 
of  Luther,  but  of  Calvin ;  they  sought  polit¬ 
ical  as  well  as  religious  reformation,  and 


advocated  in  their  publications  the  necessity 
of  placing  restraints  on  the  power  of  princes, 
as  well  as  checking  the  excesses  of  priests. 
Hence  their’doctrines  were  favored  by  many 
of  the  nobles  who  cherished  the  traditions 
of  the  feudal  independence  which  their 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  before  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  upper 
bourgeosie,  who  equally  recollected  the  im¬ 
portant  privileges  that  had  anciently  been 
enjoyed  by  the  municipaliti^.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  consequence  of  its  being  thus  to 
some  extent  associated  with  aristocracy  and 
feudalism,  that  the  reformed  religion  made 
but  little  progress  with  the  people  of  France, 
and  was  viewed  with  such  hostile  jealousy 
by  the  operative  classes  and  the  peasantry. 

Louis  XL,  with  a  prescience  to  which 
historians  have  not  done  justice,  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  Tours  the  capital  of  his  kingdom 
instead  of  Paris.  Vauban  revived  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  there  is  some  reason  *o 
suppose  that  Francis  11.  had  also  meditated 
this  change,  for  his  favorite  residence  was 
the  castle  of  Blois.  Paris,  with  its  tur¬ 
bulent  population,  its  repeated  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  bourgeoaie — its 
mobs,  ready  to  rush  into  sanguinary  violence 
for  any  cause  that  could  atford  a  pretext 
and  a  cry,  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
most  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Valois — 
had  the  same  feelini;  descended  to  the 
Bourbons,  it  might  have  averted  more  than 
one  revolution.  At  the  accession  of  Fran¬ 
cis  11.  the  city  w-as  involved  in  continual 
broils  by  the  struggles  for  precedency  be¬ 
tween  the  confraternities  of  the  drapers,  the 
mercers,  and  the  furriers,  in  which  the  fur¬ 
riers  finally  triumphed. 

Wc  may  be  permitted  so  far  to  digress 
as  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  triumph.  Two 
centuries  ago,  furs  were  so  rare,  and  there¬ 
fore  so  highly  valued,  that  the  wearing  of 
them  was  restricted,  by  several  sumptuary 
laws,  to  kings  and  princes.  Sable,  in  those 
laws  called  vair,  was  the  subject  of  count¬ 
less  regulations ;  the  exact  quantity  per- 
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mitted  to  be  worn  by  persons  of  different 
grades,  and  the  articles  of  dress  to  which  it 
might  be  applied,  were  defined  most  strictly. 
Perrault’s  tale  of  “  Cinderella  ”  originally 
marked  the  dignity  conferred  on  her  by  the 
fairy,  by  her  wearing  a  slipper  of  tair,  a 
privilege  then  confined  to  the  highest  rank 
of  princesses ;  an  error  of  the  press,  now 
become  inveterate,  changed  vair  into  terre, 
and  the  slipper  of  sable  was  suddenly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  glass  slipper. 

Catherine,  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  citizens,  took,  or  affected  to  take,  an 
active  interest  in  the  struggles  between  the 
confraternities,  and  exerted  herself  to  secure 
the  ascendency  of  those  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  court. 

Another  party  remains  to  be  described — 
that  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  Papacy.  The 
House  of  Lorraine,  claiming  to  be  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  had  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  France,  which,  though  they  had 
long  been  allowed  to  slumber,  had  not 
wholly  fallen  into  oblivion. 

At  the  head  of  this  family,  when  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  ascended  the  throne,  were  the  Due  de 
Guise,  one  of  the  best  generals  in  France, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  regarded  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  church,  and 
possessing  unbounded  influence  over  the 
French  clergy.  “The  Guises  were  bigots 
without  being  believers,”  said  an  astute 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Like 
too  many  of  the  period,  they  affected  ex¬ 
cessive  zeal  for  religion,  and  indulged  in 
gross  immoralities.  They  were  the  most 
ruthless  of  persecutors,  chiefly  because 
they  relied  upon  the  Papacy,  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valois,  to 
support  their  claims  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Fran¬ 
cis  11. ,  was  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  support  the 
schemes  of  her  ambitious  uncles.  But  as 
she  was  only  sixteen  when  her  husband’s 
accession  enabled  her  to  add  the  regal  cir¬ 
clet  of  France  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
Catherine  omitted  to  take  so  youthful  a 
sovereign  into  her  political  calculations ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign 
joined  the  Guises,  as  the  weaker  party, 
against  the  combined  princes  of  the  blood, 
with  whom  the  Constable  Montmorenci  had 
united.  She  soon  discovered  her  error  ;  the 
Guises  had  no  sooner  established  their  as¬ 
cendency,  than  they  deprived  the  queen- 
mother  of  all  influence,  and  reduced  her  to 
a  mere  nullity. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  France, 
early  displayed  symptoms  of  that  pride  and 
obstinacy,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  dignity  and  firmness,  which  long  years 
of  subsequent  suffering  were  unable  to  sub¬ 
due.  On  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
she  quartered  the  arms  of  England  with 
those  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  thus  actually 
proclaiming  the  bastardy  of  Elizabeth — an 
insult  which  was  never  forgiven  or  forgotten. 
Even  when  this  heraldic  offence  was  re¬ 
moved,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
treaty,  she  preserved  her  former  device,  two 
crowns,  with  the  motto  “  Aliamoue  Mo- 
KATUR,”  “  And  she  waits  for  another.”  In¬ 
stead  of  a  manageable  daughter-in-law,  to 
be  guided  at  pleasure,  Catherine  found  in 
the  young  Queen  a  dangerous  rival,  gifted 
with  keen  wit,  great  powers  of  sarcasm,  and 
a  readiness  of  repartee  which  was  said  to 
be  unrivalled.  There  was  more  than  one 
blot  in  the  heraldry  and  genealogy  of  the 
Medicis,  which  Mary  did  not  fail  to  hit 
whenever  the  queen- mother  ventured  to 
remonstrate.  Unfortunately,  the  arrows 
thus  shot  never  ceased  to  rankle  in  the 
wounds  they  inflicted. 

In  the  long  line  of  French  monarchs, 
Francis  11.  is  the  only  one  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  desperately  in  love 
with  his  wife.  Feeble  in  intellect,  and  still 
more  feeble  in  constitution,  he  appreciated 
Mary  Stuart,  and  lived  only  in  her  presence. 
The  Guises  induced  him  to  remove  from 
St.  Germains  to  the  Castle  of  Blois,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  simply  by  telling  him  that 
in  the  latter  place  he  could  more  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  enjoy  the  company  of  his  young 
queen.  Catherine  was  not  to  be  deceived 
respecting  the  real  object  of  the  journey.  In 
Blois  she  would  virtually  be  a  prisoner,  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  alliances  she  had  formed 
in  Paris,  and  surrounded  only  by  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  Guises.  The  Transalpine  Popey 
as  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  not  unde¬ 
servedly  called,  formally  excluded  her  from 
the  royal  councils,  before  the  court  had  been 
three  entire  days  at  Blois. 

But  Catherine  was  not  the  only  person 
to  whom  this  removal  of  the  court  to  Blois 
had  given  just  cause  of  jealousy  and  alarm. 
Paris  was  profoundly  agitated ;  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  a  court  seems  almost  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  so  artificial  a  metropolis, 
and  yet  no  capital  in  the  world  has  ottered 
more  insults  and  injuries  to  royalty.  The 
Huguenots  were  more  justly  alarmed.  San¬ 
guinary  as  were  the  edicts  already  issued 
against  the  Reformed  religion,  it  was  known 
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that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  had  resolved  to  introduce  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  with  all  its  horrors.  To 
save  themselves  from  worse  persecutions 
than  those  they  had  already  endured,  they 
organized  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  obscure  events  in 
the  history  of  that  age.  Catherine  is  ac¬ 
cused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  having  organized 
or  encouraged  the  conspiracy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  betraying  the  Huguenots  to  the 
Guises,  and  on  the  other,  of  having  been 
prepared  to  give  up  her  sons  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  Huguenots.  Let  us 
examine  the  evidence  closely,  for  the  events 
of  this  conspiracy  were  a  kind  of  rehearsal 
for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  twelve 
years  later. 

There  was  about  this  time  in  Paris  a 
jeweller  named  Ruffange,  who  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  obtained  so 
much  confidence,  that  the  Huguenots  ap¬ 
pointed  him  superintendent  of  the  fund 
which  they  had  collected  to  relieve  the  poor 
of  their  persuasion.  He  abused  his  trust, 
the  peculation  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
expelled  from  the  congregation.  To  revenge 
this  affront,  he  denounced  the  conventicles 
to  the  authorities ;  another  renegade,  Frete, 
joined  him,  and  on  the  evidence  of  these 
informers,  several  wealthy  citizens  were 
arrested.  After  some  time,  Ruffanore  dis- 
covered  two  apprentices  who  had  quarrelled 
with  their  masters,  and  he  induced  these 
wretches  to  say  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
most  licentious  orgies  in  the  Huguenot  con¬ 
venticles,  and  particularly  in  the  house  of  the 
Advocate  Trouillard,  one  of  them  adding 
that  the  advocate’s  daughter  had  fallen  to 
his  share  in  the  indiscriminate  debauchery. 
Catherine,  on  hearing  this  tale,  took  the  lead 
in  directing  an  immediate  investigation  ;  and 
in  Paris  it  was  generally  believed  that  she 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Huguenots 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  examined 
by  torture.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
improbable  that  she  should  at  the  same  time 
have  been  engaged  in  confidential  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Huguenot  leaders. 

Among  the  persons  arrested,  were  a  mer¬ 
chant  named  Le  Vicomte,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  were  seized  on  a  Friday,  and,  in 
order  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  a  capon,  and  a  joint  of  meat  which  had 
been  found  in  their  larder,  were  borne  before 
them,  as  they  were  conducted  to  prison.  It 
was  worse  for  Le  Vicomte  that  libellous 
pamphlets,  printed  in  Geneva,  were  found  in 


his  house,  severely  attacking  the  character  of 
Catherine  and  the  late  king,  exaggerating  the 
feebleness  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  pro¬ 
posing  that  a  regency  should  be  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  these 
pamphlets  were  extensively  circulated,  and 
it  is  therefore  incredible  that  Catherine  should 
have  favored  the  schemes  of  the  Huguenots, 
since  their  purpose  was  to  deprive  her,  as 
well  as  the  Guises,  of  all  political  power,  and 
to  bestow  the  administration  on  the  objects 
of  her  perpetual  fear  and  hatred,  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Threatening  letters,  printed  and  written, 
couched  in  gross  and  offensive  terms,  were 
addressed  to  Catherine  by  the  Huguenots. 
One  collection  of  these,  preserved  in  the  great 
library  at  Paris,  is  th^  most  singular  mixture 
of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  religious  ran¬ 
cor,  which  can  well  be  imagined.  It  appears 
that  when  Marot  first  published  his  metrical 
version  of  thirty  psalms,  the  poetry,  or  the 
music,  or  both,  had  such  a  charm,  that  they 
became  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Every  one 
in  the  court  selected  a  psalm,  and  Henry  11. 
complained  that  they  were  all  appropriated 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
choice.  Catherine,  who  was  at  that  time 
childless  and  neglected,  selected  the  141st 
psalm ;  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
letters,  it  was  the  influence  of  this  psalm  that 
reconciled  her  to  her  husband,  an  1  iviulered 
her  a  fruitful  mother.  The  writer  then  charges 
her  with  great  ingratitude,  and  menaces  her 
with  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  for  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  prosecution  of  Du  Bourg,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  heresy  in  the  preceding 
reign,  and  against  whom  the  process  had  been 
renewed,  as  was  generally  believed,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Catherine.  That  such  menaces 
were  not  idle  threats,  had  recently  been 
proved  by  the  assassination  of  Minard,  one  of 
Du  Bourg’s  judges,  who  was  shot  by  a  Hu¬ 
guenot,  of  Scottish  descent,  nearly  related  to 
the  young  queen,  the  Chevalier  Stuart. 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  compel 
the  king  to  proclaim  Louis,  Prince  de  Conde, 
then  the  most  able  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  prince  himself  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  design  ;  certainly  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  complicity  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
duced  ;  but  Theodore  Beza  asserts  that  the 
design  was  communicated  to  him,  and  that  he 
consented  to  take  the  office,  if  the  conspiracy 
should  succeed. 

The  'plot  was  formed  at  Nantes,  in  the 
February  of  1560,  and  the  chief  of  the  con- 
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spiracy  was  Godfrey  de  la  Renaudie ;  he 
arranged  that  bands  of  Huguenots,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  meet  on 
a  particular  night  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  se¬ 
cure  the  persons  of  the  royal  family,  arrest 
the  Guises,  proclaim  a  regency,  and  convoke 
the  States-General.  The  Viscount  de  Tavan- 
nes  avers  that  the  conspirators  further  de¬ 
signed  to  give  France  a  republican  constitu¬ 
tion,  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  but  Beza 
declares  that  their  views  were  limited  to  estab¬ 
lishing  some  permanent  elective  council, 
which  would  serve  as  a  constitutional  check 
on  the  royal  authority.  Renaudie’s  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  ^Yith  great  skill  and  secresy. 
After  having  completed  the  organization  of 
the  provinces,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  took 
into  his  confidence  the  advocate  Avenelles, 
who,  though  a  strict  Huguenot,  betrayed  the 
secret  to  the  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  Information  was  immediately  sent  to 
Blois,  upon  which  the  Guises  conducted  the 
royal  family  to  Amboise,  which  they  secured 
with  a  strong  garrison. 

Although  emissaries  were  sent  in  every 
direction,  yet  such  was  the  general  detest¬ 
ation  of  the  Guises,  that  no  information 
could  be  procured  of  the  movements  of  the 
conspirators  ;  and  had  the  armed  bands 
reached  the  rendezvous  simultaneously,  they 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  March  information 
was  received  that  small  troops  of  soldiers 
had  been  seen  defiling  on  the  road  between 
Tours  and  Amboise,  and  that  others  were 
assembling  at  Norsay.  The  Due  de  Nemours 
immediately  set  out  with  a  troop  of  horse 
to  reconnoitre,  and  arrested  two  captains, 
who  mistook  the  royal  cavalry  for  some  of 
their  friends.  The  Baron  de  Castelnau- 
Chalesse,  with  a  few  followers,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  castle,  and  sent  to  warn 
Renaudie  of  his  danger.  But  the  Due  de 
Nemours  having  been  soon  reinforced, 
Castelnau,  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place, 
capitulated  on  conditions  which  were  vio¬ 
lated  as  soon  as  they  were  made.  Instead 
of  being  allowed  free  access  to  the  king, 
Castelnau  and  his  officers  were  confined  in 
dungeons,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Guises.  The  scattered  bands  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  cut  off  in  detail ;  Renaudie 
was  almost  the  only  chief  who  resisted,  and 
died  the  death  of  a  soldier ;  nearly  two 
thou&md  of  his  followers  were  captured,  and 
reserved  for  the  rack  or  the  scaffold. 

All  the  cotemporary  authorities  exonerate 
Catherine  from  any  share  in  the  horrible 


tragedies  that  followed,  and  attribute  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  to  the 
Guises.  The  most  horrible  tortures  were 
inflicted  on  the  chief  prisoners,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  them  to  accuse  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  Castelnau,  to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  the  time,  was  helled  {gehenn'e) ;  he 
remained  on  the  rack  several  hours,  but  no 
amount  of  torture  could  induce  him  to  ac¬ 
cuse  his  friend,  or  deny  his  faith.  More 
than  twelve  hundred  persons  were  hanged, 
drowned,  or  decapitated.  The  chiefs  were 
reserved  for  the  last ;  their  execution  was 
made  a  spectacle ;  the  queen-mother  and 
her  three  sons,  the  queen-consort,  and  all 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  officers  of  state,  were  present 
at  the  beheading  of  these  men,  brought  in 
litters  to  the  scaffold,  as  their  limbs,  crushed 
and  broken  by  torture,  were  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  The  Chancellor  Olivier,  who 
was  forced  by  the  Guises  officially  to  preside 
over  the  trials  by  torture,  was  so  overcome 
by  these  horrors,  that  he  sickened  and  died. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  THopital, 
whom  Catherine  pretended  to  oppose,  and 
by  thus  misleading  the  Guises,  ensured  his 
success. 

These  atrocious  cruelties  provoked  rather 
than  daunted  the  Huguenots.  Conde,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  his  brother  in  Navarre,  began  to 
organize  a  confederacy  against  the  Guises, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
project  was  favorably  received  by  Catherine. 
But  the  plot  was  early  discovered.  Conde 
employed  as  a  messenger  an  indiscreet  sol¬ 
dier,  La  Sague,  who  boasted  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  him  to  a  comrade  he  had 
known  in  Piedmont ;  this  crafty  wretch,  hav¬ 
ing  induced  him  to  carry  his  confidence  fur¬ 
ther  than  he  first  intended,  revealed  the  se¬ 
cret  to  the  Guises,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  arrest  La  Sague  as  he  returned  to  Navarre, 
charged  with  the  replies  of  the  nobles  to 
Conde’s  invitations.  Dread  of  the  rack  ex¬ 
torted  from  La  Sague  an  ample  confession  ; 
he  revealed  the  secret  of  the  sympathetic  ink 
in  which  several  of  the  letters  were  written, 
and  the  most  menacing  of  them  were  found  to 
be  written  by  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  whom 
scandal  declared  to  be  the  favored  lover  of 
Catherine.  Certain  it  is  that  the  queen-mo¬ 
ther,  after  having  shown  excessive  partiality 
for  this  nobleman,  exhibited  towards  him  ex¬ 
traordinary  hatred  ;  it  was  at  her  instigation 
that  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Baslile, 
a  measure  which  the  Guises  would  have 
avoided  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Bourbons. 

Late  in  the  October  of  this  eventful  year 
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the  States- General  were  convoked  in  Orleans, 
which  the  Guises  had  secured  by  a  strong 
garrison.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Conde,  though  warned  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  attended  the  as¬ 
sembly  with  a  very  small  train  of  followers  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  city,  than 
Conde  was  arrested,  and  Navarre  placed 
under  the  strictest  surveillance.  Never  was 
Catherine  in  greater  danger ;  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  openly  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
disrespect,  and  she  saw  clearly  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  triumph,  which  in  all  human  probability 
the  Guises  were  likely  to  achieve,  would  be 
followed  by  her  imprisonment  or  exile. 

Conde’s  trial  was  conducted  with  a  precip¬ 
itancy  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  eti¬ 
quette  observed  towards  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  Chancellor  I’Hopital  gained  a  few 
days  delay  by  protesting  against  these  in¬ 
formalities.  In  the  interval,  Francis  II.  was 
seized  with  an  abscess  in  the  ear,  which  soon 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians.  So  soon 
as  the  disease  appeared  likely  to  terminate 
fatally,  the  Guises  urged  Catherine  to  arrest 
Navarre,  and  execute  Conde ;  she  steadfastly 
refused,  but  she  took  advantage  of  the  crisis 
to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Navarre  a  formal 
cession  of  his  claims  to  the  regency.  In  the 
midst  of  these  intrigues  the  king  died,  after 
a  reign  of  only  one  year  and  five  months. 
His  obsequies  were  conducted  with  indecent 
haste,  and  with  a  negligence  which  provoked 
many  bitter  comments. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  was  so  opportune 
for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  that  they  were 
said  to  have  bribed  his  physician,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ambroise  Pare,  to  poison  the  young 
monarch.  At  a  later  period,  a  similar  charge 
was  made  against  Catherine,  and  several 
grave  historians  have  intimated  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  at  least  for  suspi¬ 
cion.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  queen’s 
enemies  most  confidently  rely  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  Catherine  made  respecting  the 
regency,  while  the  king  was  yet  alive,  but 
this  is  at  once  explained  by  Castelnau,  who 
informs  us  that  the  physicians  had  declared 
the  king’s  case  hopeless  the  day  before  this 
suspicious  interview.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  Guises,  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  young  monarch’s  fate,  never  showed  any 
suspicion  of  the  queen-mother,  and  always 
maintained  that  the  death  of  F rancis  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  purely  natural  causes. 

The  Guises  hoped  to  continue  their  ascend¬ 
ency,  by  uniting  their  niece,  the  widow  of 
the  late  king,  to  tiie  new  monarch,  who  was 
little  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  Charles  IX. 


expressed  a  boyish  passion  for  his  beautiful 
sister-in-law  ;  but  Catherine  having  received 
early  intimation  of  the  intrigue,  insisted  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  should  return  to  her  own 
kingdom.  Mary  left  France  with  the  most 
poignant  regret,  and  subsequent  events  too 
fatally  justified  her  sorrow.  Charles  through 
life  lamented  the  policy  that  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  first  affections,  and 
was,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevented  from  having  recourse  to  arms 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Queen 
of  Scotland. 

Catherine  commenced  her  administration 
as  regent  by  issuing  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  procuring  the  formal  acquittal  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde  from  the  parliament.  The 
Guises,  having  gained  over  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  and  secured  the  neutrality  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  were  so  powerful  that 
the  queen-mother  was  compelled  to  court  the 
support  of  Conde,  the  Colignis,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  pfirty ;  she  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  the  convoking  of  a  national  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  French  clergy,  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
formation  of  religion.  Instead  of  the  council, 
it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  free 
conference  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians,  at  Poissy.  The  discussion  lasted  seve¬ 
ral  days,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  disputants  in  their 
own  opinions ;  but  the  Huguenots  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  opening  their  churches 
and  fearlessly  preaching  their  opinions,  de¬ 
claring  that  what  had  been  endured  by  the 
king  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  gave  offence  to  the  zealous  Catho¬ 
lics.  Catherine  sent  a  special  ambassador  to 
excuse  herself  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  hav¬ 
ing  consented  to  the  conference ;  but  Philip  II. 
would  not  even  grant  him  an  audience.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  Constable  Montmorency, 
and  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6  formed  a  trium¬ 
virate  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Catherine  to  come  with  the  young 
king  to  Paris,  where  she  was  for  some  months 
virtually  a  prisoner,  while  all  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  was  usurped  by  the  princes  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  The  sanguinary  wars  of  religion  soon 
commenced,  and  devastated  the  entire  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
by  Poltrot,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  delivered  Catherine  from  her 
most  dangerous  rivals,  and  enabled  her  to  as¬ 
sume  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  re- 
gent 

Catherine  was  enabled  to  maintain  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  Charles  IX.  by  securing  the  sup¬ 
port  both  of  his  wife  and  of  his  mistress. 
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The  former,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Maximilian,  took  very  little  interest  in 
politics,  and  had  so  small  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  her  husband,  that  she  did  not 
know  anything  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  until  the  morninnr  after  that  hor- 

o 

rible  butchery.  Marie  Touchet,  to  whom 
Charles  continued  passionately  attached  dur¬ 
ing  his  whole  life,  took  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  anything  that  might  excite  the  jealousy 
of  Catherine,  and  frequently  used  her  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  King,  to  induce  him  to  yield  to 
his  mother,  whenever  he  differed  from  her  in 
opinion. 

We  have  too  recently  described  the  fearful 
eve  of  St,  Bartholomew,  to  touch  upon  it 
again.  Charles  IX.,  when  the  excitement  of 
crime  was  over,  began  to  regard  his  mother 
with  horror,  and  would  certainly  have  ex¬ 
cluded  her  from  power,  had  he  ever  been 
restored  to  sound  health.  Some  have  as¬ 
serted  that  the  knowledge  of  this  intention 
induced  Catherine  to  poison  her  second  son, 
and  adduce  as  a  proof  her  address  to  her  fa¬ 
vorite  child,  Henry,  when  he  was  setting  out 
to  assume  the  crown  of  Poland.  “  Adieu,” 
said  she,  “  you  will  not  be  long  absent  from 
France  !”  But  such  a  crime  would  have  been 
perfectly  gratuitous ;  the  declining  condition 
of  Charles  was  known  to  everybody  when 
Henry  went  to  Poland;  long  before  that 
event,  the  physicians  had  declared  that  his 
excesses  had  exhausted  the  stamina  of  life. 

In  the  interregnum  between  the  death  of 
Charles  and  the  return  of  King  Henry,  Cath¬ 
erine  abused  her  power  as  regent,  to  procure 
the  condemnation  of  Montgomery,  whose 
lance  had  accidentally  killed  lier  husband 
fifteen  years  before.  The  unfortunate  noble¬ 
man  was  cruelly  tortured ;  Catherine  hoped 
to  force  hina  to  confess  that  he  and  the  Co- 
lignis  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
late  king,  which  might  be  pleaded  as  an 
apology  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  But  the  rack  only  forced  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  cries  that  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  had  been  per¬ 
fidiously  violated.  He  was  so  broken  by  the 
torture,  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  and  he  met  his  fate  with  tlte  courage 
of  a  martyr.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
distracted  the  unhappy  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Catherine  steadily  pursued  one  object — the 
exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  from  the  suc¬ 
cession.  To  accomplish  this,  she  became 
reconciled  to  her  old  enemies,  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine,  and  secretly  favored  the  enterprise 
of  the  League.  Her  son  Henry,  who  had 
long  submitted  implicitly  to  her  guidance, 


resolved  to  counteract  her  scheme,  by  treach¬ 
ery  and  crime.  Concealing  his  intentions 
with  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he  al¬ 
lowed  Catherine  to  invite  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Paris.  They 
visited  the  queen-mother,  who  declared  her¬ 
self  anxious  to  support  their  ambitious  proj¬ 
ects,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  king 
was  equally  favorable.  Full  of  confidence, 
they  went  to  visit  his  majesty,  and  were 
treacherously  murdered.  Catherine  was 
confined  to  her  room  by  a  slight  indisposition 
when  Henry  came  himself  to  announce  to  her 
this  atrocious  crime.  “  The  King  of  Paris  is 
dead.  Madam,”  said  he,  “  and  I  will  be  king 
for  the  future !’’  “You  have  slain  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  then,”  she  replied ;  “  take  care 
that  his  death  may  not  render  you  king  of 
nothing.  Have  you  taken  the  precautions 
essential  to  your  safety?”  “  I  have,  mad¬ 
am,”  he  answered;  “and  you  need  not  dis¬ 
quiet  yourself  about  the  matter.”  He  then 
abruptly  quitted  the  apartment,  without  even 
the  ordinary  salute  that  etiquette  required. 
The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  whom  Catherine 
visited  in  his  prison,  reproached  her  bitterly 
for  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  declaring  that 
the)’^  would  not  have  ventured  to  Paris  but 
for  her  express  invitation.  Catherine  easily 
cleared  herself  of  all  complicity  in  the  crime, 
but  on  her  return  to  the  palace  she  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness.  In  her  last  interview 
with  her  son  she  is  reported  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the 
King  of  Navarre.  A  confessor  was  sum¬ 
moned  ;  as  he  approached  the  bed,  she  asked 
his  name,  and  being  told  that  it  was  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  she  exclaimed  that  he  was  the  herald 
of  her  death.  Favyn,  who  relates  this  anec¬ 
dote,  declares  that  Nostradamus  had  foretold 
to  Catherine  that  St.  Germain  would  be  fatal 
to  her,  and  that  for  this  reason  she  had  con¬ 
tinually  refused  to  reside  in  the  palace  or  the 
parish  of  that  name. 

The  greatest  stain  on  the  character  of 
Catherine  is  her  share  in  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  we  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  either  to  palliate  or  to  conceal. 
Her  entire  life  was  devoted  to  maintaining 
the  tottering  house  of  Valois,  menaced  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
success  of  the  League  would  have  given  the 
throne  of  France  to  Guise  ;  the  triumph  of 
the  Huguenots  would  have  bestowed  it  on 
the  King  of  Navarre.  Catherine  stood  be¬ 
tween  both,  and  during  a  long  life,  her  able 
though  unscrupulous  policy  held  both  in  sub¬ 
jection. 
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Alexandria,  Aug.  9,  1849. 

His  Highness,  Meiiemet  Aij  Pasha,  died 
at  Alexandria  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  his  body  was  taken  up  to  Cairo, 
where  he  was  buried  on  the  4th,  in  the  new 
alabaster  mosque  built  by  himself  in  the 
citadel. 

The  procession  from  the  palace  at  Ras-el- 
teen  to  the  canal  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  the  European  Consuls 
in  uniform,  with  many  of  the  European 
residents,  and  a  great  number  of  troops 
with  arms  reversed.  On  emerging  from  the 
palace  the  coffin  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  marble  staircase,  the  attendants  gather¬ 
ed  round,  and  the  chief  Mufti,  a  venerable 
old  man,  advanced,  raised  his  hands,  and  amid 
profound  silence,  repeated  three  times,  with 
a  pause  for  mental  reflection  between  each, 
**  Allah  hoo  akbar^*  (God  is  great);  after 
which  he  twice  repeated,  “  Salam  nleyhouvL* 
(Peace  be  with  you)  ;  and  then  the  proces¬ 
sion  started,  the  principal  officers  and  gran¬ 
dees  emulating  each  other  for  the  honor  of 
carrying  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  On 
passing  the  harem,  a  separate  building  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  palace,  the  shrieks 
and  lamentations  of  the  women  were  most 
piercing.  Twenty-six  buffaloes  were  killed 
and  distributed  among  the  poor,  with  twenty- 
six  camel-loads  of  bread  and  dates,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

At  Cairo  there  was  no  ceremony  attending 
the  conveyance  of  the  Pasha’s  body  from  the 
Nile  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  even  Ab¬ 
bas  Pasha,  the  present  Viceroy,  joined  the 
funeral  only  at  the  mosque. 

Mehemet  All’s  first  severe  illness  occurred 
in  January,  1848,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Malta  and  Naples,  where,  having  rallied  a  lit¬ 
tle,  he  returned  to  Egypt  in  April,  improved 
in  bodily  health,  but  with  his  constitution 
shattered  and  his  mental  faculties  totally 
prostrated.  His  appearance  had  undergone 
a  complete  change  ;  his  eyes  had  lost  that 
searching  and  intelligent  look  for  which  his 
Highness  was  so  remarkable ;  his  cheeks  were 
shrunk  and  his  voice  was  quite  feeble.  His 


medical  men  having  then  declared  his  total 
unfitness  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  Abbas  Pasha. 

From  that  time  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  Mehemet  Ali  took  his  daily  drive 
in  his  carriage,  and  lived  in  his  palace  in  the 
same  style  he  was  wont  to  do,  but  none  but 
his  immediate  attendants  were  permitted  to 
approach  him. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  sincerely  regretted  both 
by  the  European  residents  and  the  natives  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  say  that  man’s  worth  is 
known  only  by  comparison,  and  that  had 
Mehemet  Ali  died  two  years  ago  the  sorrow 
felt  would  not  have  been  so  general  as  it  is 
now,  as  they  would  then  have  cherished  a 
hope  of  a  better  state  of  things  from  those 
who  came  after  him  ;  but  as  his  two  succes¬ 
sors  have  shown  them  the  hopelessness  of 
any  improvement  in  their  own  condition,  they 
naturally  wish  that  Mehemet  Ali’s  govern¬ 
ment  had  lasted  longer. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Cavalla  in  Roumelia,  the  ancient  Macedonia. 
In  Mohammedan  countries  the  natives  keep 
no  reckoning  of  their  age,  and  the  Pasha 
could  not  tell  precisely  what  his  own  was, 
but  he  was  easily  flattered  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  born  in  the  same  year  that  gave  birth 
to  the  two  most  illustrious  heroes  of  the 
present  era — Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — 17C9,  thus  making  him 
at  his  death  of  the  age  of  80  years,  which 
may  be  considered  correct  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Mehemet  Ali  first  commenced  life  as  a 
tobacconist  in  his  native  town,  but  he  after¬ 
wards  volunteered  into  the  army,  to  which  his 
taste  was  more  congenial.  In  his  new  career 
he  soon  obtained  high  favor  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cavalla  by  his  efficient  assistance  in 
quelling  a  rebellion  and  dispersing  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  on  the  death  of  his  commanding 
officer  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
married  his  widow. 

In  1799  the  town  of  Cavalla  having  been 
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called  upon  by  the  Sultan  to  provide  its  con¬ 
tingent  of  300  men  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt,  the  Governor  sent  the 
required  number,  headed  by  his  son,  with 
Mehemet  Ali  under  his  orders  ;  but  shortly 
after  landing  at  Aboukir  the  son  returned  to 
Roumelia  and  left  Mehemet  Ali  in  command. 
In  all  the  engagements  with  the  French 
Mehemet  Ali  distinguished  himself  by  his  '• 
conduct  and  valor.  He  rapidly  rose  in 
rank,  and  his  lofty  spirit  gained  him  a  strong 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French  in  September,  1801,  the  Saltan  ap¬ 
pointed  Mohammed  Khosrew  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  who  has  since  been  several  times 
Prime  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  Mehemet  Ali  there  always 
existed  an  inveterate  hatred. 

The  Mamelukes  were  at  that  time  actively 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  recover  their  as¬ 
cendency,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
French,  and  the  two  principal  Mameluke 
Beys,  Osman  Bardissy  and  Mohammed  Elfy, 
came  to  an  enagement  with  the  Turkish  army 
and  defeated  it.  Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  troop 
of  Albanians,  was  under  the  orders  of  Khoors- 
hid  Pasha,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  took 
no  part  in  the  battle.  The  Turkish  General, 
irritated  at  his  defeat,  complained  of  Mehemet 
Ali  to  Khosrew,  who  summoned  him  to  his 
presence  ;  he  refused  to  attend,  and  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  insurrection  which  then  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  Albanian  troops  to  join  the 
Mamelukes  under  Osman  Bardissy.  In  1803 
he  attacked  Khosrew  at  Damietta  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Cairo.  The  Porte  then  sent 
to  Egypt  Ali  Gezairli  Pasha  to  replace  Khos¬ 
rew  Pasha,  but  he  was  still  less  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor,  for  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Mamelukes,  soon  after  his  arrival. 

In  1804,  the  army  under  the  Mameluke 
Bardissy  became  clamorous  for  its  arrears  of 
pay,  an  insurrection  ensued,  the  Bey’s  house 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  soldiers,  and 
he  had  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  Cairo. 
Mehemet  Ali,  strengthened  in  the  affections 
of  the  troops,  had  clandestinely  fostered  this 
insurrection,  but,  not  thinking  his  time  yet 
come,  he  sent  Khosrew,  his  prisoner,  back  to 
Constantinople,  and  judiciously  appointed 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  then  Governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  position  of  the  new  Viceroy  was  very 
embarrassing,  as  the  Albanians  and  his  own 
troops  still  persisted  in  their  demands  for 
pay,  which  it  was  entirely  out  of  his  power 
to  satisfy.  A  new  and  formidable  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out,  and  Khoorshid’s  soldiers  put 


Cairo  to  the  sack.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  in  the  utmost  alarm ;  they  deposed 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  addressed  themselves  to 
Mehemet  Ali  for  protection,  and  made  him 
Viceroy. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  installed  in  the  Pashalic 
of  Egypt  in  180G,  on  condition  that  he  should 
send  to  the  Sultan  4000  purses,  which  rep¬ 
resented  at  that  time  the  sum  of  about 
£24,000  sterling.  The  Pashalic  of  Eg)rpt 
was  then  commonly  called  the  Piishalic  of 
Cairo,  and  it  extended  only  to  Middle  Egypt 
and  the  Delta  ;  Upper  Egypt  being  divided 
into  several  districts,  administered  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys,  and  Alexandria,  with  a  part 
of  the  Western  Province,  by  a  Pasha  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Pasha  of  Cairo.  A  few 
months  after  the  installation  of  Mehemet  Ali 
in  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  consented 
to  give  him  also  the  Pashalic  of  Alexandria 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1807,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  evacuation  of  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  city  of  Alexandria  by  the  English. 

The  first  step  Mehemet  Ali  took  to  secure 
his  power  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
troops.  He  represented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  that  it  was  at  their  request  that  he  had 
assumed  the  command,  and  that,  to  avoid 
further  disturbanees,  the  wants  of  the  army 
should  be  satisfied.  He  therefore  levied 
contributions,  which  were  readily  paid,  and 
he  appeased  the  soldiers,  who  thus  became 
attached  to  his  person. 

In  1808  Mehemet  Ali  received  orders  from 
the  Porte  to  attack^and  disperse  the  Waha- 
bees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  who  had  pillaged  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Before  engaging  in  this 
war  and  drawing  his  troops  out  of  Egypt, 
the  Viceroy  determined  upon  putting  a  final 
end  to  the  power  of  his  old  allies,  the  Mame¬ 
lukes,  for,  although  the  two  chiefs  were  dead, 
there  still  remained  a  strong  number  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811,  the 
Mamelukes  were  invited  in  a  body  to  the 
citadel  at  Cairo  to  attend  at  the  investiture 
of  the  Viceroy’s  son  Toussoon,  as  chief  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Wahabees.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  the  Mamelukes  mount¬ 
ed  their  horses,  but  on  reaching  the  citadel 
gates  they  found  them  closed,  and  a  sudden 
discharge  of  musketry  from  soldiers  placed 
on  the  walls  completely  annihilated  them.  A 
great  many  Mamelukes  were  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time  in  the  provinces.  It  has  been 
computed  that  470,  with  their  chief,  Ibrahim 
Bey,  perished  in  the  citadel ;  and  in  the  city 
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and  throughout  the  country  no  less  than 
1200  were  killed.  Thus  ended  the  power  of 
these  formidable  chiefs,  who  had  kept  Egypt 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  warfare  ever  since 
the  year  13S2. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes 
Mehemet  Ali  made  himself  master  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  he  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerably  increased 
the  land  tax  and  the  duties  of  customs  on 
the  internal  trade. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811  Mehemet  Ali  sent 
his  army  into  Arabia  against  the  Wahabees. 
This  war  lasted  six  years,  cost  the  Viceroy 
immense  suras  of  money  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1813  Mehemet  Ali  him¬ 
self  went  to  the  Hedjaz  for  a  time  to  hasten 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  the  Porte,  jealous  of  his  power,  secretly 
appointed  Lateef  Pasha  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
but  Mohammed  Bey,  Mehemet  Ali’s  Minister 
of  War,  pretending  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  Lateef  Pasha,  engaged  him  to  declare 
himself  publicly  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  then 
decapitated  him. 

In  1815,  Mehemet  Ali,  convinced  of  the 
great  advantages  of  discipline  and  military 
tactics  in  the  art  of  warfare,  resolved  upon 
having  his  army  properly  drilled,  but  his  sol¬ 
diers  were  very  averse  to  this  measure,  and 
threatened  an  insurrection.  He  therefore 
sent  his  mutinous  troops  into  Ethiopia,  under 
his  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who,  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  conquered  the  provinces  of  Dongola, 
Berber,  Shendy,  Sennaar  and  Cordofan, 
while  he  raised  a  new  army,  which  was  drill¬ 
ed  by  French  and  Italian  officers.  He  then 
offered  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
Greek  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  and  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1824,  Mehemet  Ali’s  fleet, 
consisting  of  163  vessels,  sailed  for  the  Mo- 
rea,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who,  for  three  years,  kept  the  country  in 
subjection,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  after  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1827. 

In  1830  the  Porte  conferred  upon  Mehe¬ 
met  Ali  the  administration  of  the  island  of 
Candia.  Mehemet  Ali  then  turned  his 
thoughts  to  obtaining  possession  of  Syria, 
and  6000  Egyptians  having  emigrated  to  that 
country,  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  them 
from  Abdallah  Pasha,  then  governor  of  Acre. 
The  reply  he  obtained  was,  that  the  emi¬ 
grants  were  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  that  they  were  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
as  well  in  Syria  as  in  Egypt.  The  Viceroy, 


enraged  at  this  answer,  sent  him  word  that 
he  himself  would  come,  and  take  his  6000 
subjects  “  and  one  man  more.”  Accordingly, 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1831,  Mehemet  Ali 
sent  into  Syria  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  in 
a  few  months,  reduced  the  whole  country  to 
submission.  On  this  the  Porte  declared  Me¬ 
hemet  Ali  a  rebel,  and  sent  a  strong  army 
into  Syria;  but  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  troops  in¬ 
variably  overcame  the  Sultan’s,  and  several 
important  battles  were  fought,  which  insured 
to  the  Egyptians  the  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  European  powers  interfered^  and 
under  their  guaranty  peace  was  signed  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1833;  Syria  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Adana  w’ere  ceded  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt, 
on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Sultan,  and  engaging  to  remit  to  the  Porte 
the  same  tribute  as  the  former  Pashas  of 
Syria.  According  to  this  arrangement  Me¬ 
hemet  Ali  paid  for  Egypt  12,000  purses  ; 
Syria  and  Adana,  18,000  purses,  and  Candia 
2000,  making  together  32,000  purses,  or 
£160,000  sterling  per  annum. 

Mehemet  Ali  continued  in  the  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  Syria  until  1839,  but  the  Porte 
disliked  very  much  the  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  Viceroy  of  h^ypt,  so  that, 
after  organizing  an  array  and  a  strong  fleet, 
in  the  beginning  of  1839,  the  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud  sent  his  troops  into  Syria  under  the 
command  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  to  expel  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  but  Ibrahim  Pasha  proved  too  power¬ 
ful  for  him,  and  the  Turkish  array  had  to  re¬ 
treat.  England,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  signed  a 
treaty  on  the  15th  July,  1840,  and  informed 
Mehemet  Ali  that  he  was  no  longer  to  re¬ 
main  in  Syria ;  but  the  Viceroy,  confiding  in 
the  promised  assistance  of  the  French,  seemed 
determined  to  keep  the  country. 

England,  therefore,  sent  a  formal  demand 
to  the  Viceroy  for  the  restitution  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet,  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
port  of  Alexandria  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Turkish  Admiral,  but  his  Highness  gave  eva¬ 
sive  answers,  and  referred  to  the  Sultan.  In 
the  meantime  he  strained  his  utmost  powers 
to  increase  his  army,  and  formed  throughout 
Egypt  the  National  Guard,  in  which  all  the 
male  inhabitants  were  made  to  serve. 

The  Allied  Powers,  finding  that  the  Vice¬ 
roy  would  not  evacuate  Syria  by  fair  means, 
determined  upon  driving  him  out  by  force. 
The  first  engagement  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1840,  near  Beyrout,  when  the 
Egyptian  army  was  completely  routed  and 
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the  town  taken.  Caiffa  and  Saida  were  bom¬ 
barded  in  the  same  month,  Tripoli  and  Tar- 
sous  soon  followed,  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  the  bombardment  and 
taking  of  Acre,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
hours,  must  have  convinced  Mehemet  Ali 
that  any  further  resistance  was  useless.  The 
town  of  Alexandria  was  blockaded  by  an 
English  squadron ;  still  Mehemet  Ali  was  not 
inclined  to  submit,  as  he  entertained  hopes 
that  France  would  come  to  his  aid,  but  in  the 
end  he, found  he  could  no  longer  temporize, 
and  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  he¬ 
reditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt  in  his  own  family 
being  secured  to  him.  ' 

It  was  during  the  period  that  the  English 
were  attacking  his  troops  in  Syria  and  block¬ 
ading  Alexandria,  that  Mehemet  Ali  behaved 
so  magnanimously  towards  England,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  India  mails  to  proceed  as  usual 
through  Egypt  unmolested. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
from  Syria  commenced  in  December,  1840, 
.when  54,000  men  and  6000  women  and 
children  took  the  road  of  the  Desert  to  Suez ; 
but  what  with  sickness,  desertion,  privation, 
and  the  opposition  they  encountered  on  their 
march,  not  25,000  reached  Egypt.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  proceeded  by  sea  from  Gaza  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  landed  at  Damietta 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1841,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  troops  marched  by  El  Arish. 
Before  the  evacuation  of  Syria,  the  Egyptian 
army  consisted  of  85,000  men  ;  of  these  only 
33,000  returned  to  their  country.  Admiral 
Walker,  who  belonged  to  the  Turkish  navy, 
in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  took  command  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  sailed  for  Constantinople  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1841.  At  the  same  time  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  island 
of  Candia,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  two  holy 
cities,  and  these  countries  were  restored  to 
the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  firman  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet 
Ali  was  dated  from  Constantinople,  the  13th 
of  February,  1841,  and,  after  some  modifi¬ 
cations,  was  finally  accepted  by  Mehemet 
Ali  on  the  10th  of  June,  1841.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  conditions  on  which  Mehemet  Ali 
was  granted  the  hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt : 

I.  The  succession  to  the  government  of 
Egypt,  within  its  ancient  boundaries,  to  de¬ 
scend  in  a  direct  line  in  Mehemet  Ali’s  male 
posterity,  from  the  elder  to  the  elder,  among 
the  sons  and  grandsons — the  nomination  to 
be  made  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 

II.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  rank  as  a  vizier 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  without  Ijaving  in 


this  character,  with  the  exception  of  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  any  other  prerogative  than  those 
enjoyed  by  other  viziers. 

III.  All  treaties  entered  into  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  European  Powers  are 
to  apply  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

IV.  The  Pasha  has  authority  to  coin  his 
own  money  in  Egypt,  but  the  coins  are  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Sultan. 

V.  The  standing  army  of  Egypt  is  to  be 
composed  of  18,000  men,  and  400  men  are 
to  be  sent  yearly  to  Constantinople. 

VI.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  the  right  to 
appoint  officers  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  up 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  below  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  of  brigade,  but  a  general  of  brigade 
being  a  pasha,  the  Porte  alone  can  name 
pashas. 

VII.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  cannot  build 
vessels  of  war  without  authority  from  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

VIII.  The  yearly  tribute  payable  by  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  fixed 
at  $200,000,000,  has  since  been  reduced  to  a 
million  and  a  third  of  Spanish  pillared  dollars, 
about  £270,000  sterling. 

IX.  The  hereditary  title  is  liable  to  revo¬ 
cation,  should  any  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  succes¬ 
sors  infringe  any  of  the  aforesaid  conditions. 

The  Sublime  Porte  also  granted  to  Mehe¬ 
met  Ali,  without  the  hereditary  succession, 
the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Nubia, 
Darfour,  Sennaar  and  Cordofan,  and  all  the 
territories  annexed  thereto,  situate  out  of 
Egypt.  .  .  _ 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  differs  from  the  other 
pashas  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  that  the 
former  collects  the  revenues  himself,  while 
the  law  of  the  empire  is  that  pashas  are  not 
to  collect  the  revenues. 

Until  last  year  Mehemet  Ali  enjoyed  a 
very  strong  constitution ;  his  stature  was  short, 
and  his  features  formed  an  agreeable  and 
animated  physiognomy,  with  a  searching 
look,  expressive  of  cunning,  nobleness,  and 
amiability.  He  always  stood  very  upright, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  from  its  being  un¬ 
usual  among  Turks,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  up  and  down  in  his  apart¬ 
ments.  He  was  most  simple  in  his  dress  and 
cleanly  in  his  person.  He  received  strong 
impressions  easily,  was  very  frank  and  open, 
and  could  not  easily  conceal  his  mind.  He 
loved  his  children  with  great  tenderness,  and 
lived  in  the  interior  of  his  family  with  great 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  restraint.  He 
was  very  fond  of  playing  at  billiards,  chess, 
draughts  and  cards.  In  his  latter  years  he 
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became  very  merciful  and  humane,  and  gene¬ 
rally  forgave  the  greatest  faults.  Mehemet 
All  cherished  fame,  and  thought  a  great  deal 
not  only  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  him 
during  his  lifetime,  but  also  of  the  reputation 
he  would  leave  at  his  death.  The  European 
papers  were  regularly  translated  to  him,  and 
he  was  affected  by  any  attacks  directed 
against  him.  His  activity  was  very  great. 
He  slept  little  in  the  night,  and  invariably 
rose  before  sunrise.  He  received  daily  the 
reports  of  his  ministers,  dictated  answers, 
and  frequently  visited  any  improvements  or 
changes  going  on  in  the  public  works,  lie 
learned  to  read  only  at  the  age  of  45.  He 
principally  studied  history,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  with  the  lives  of  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  only  language  he  spoke  was  Turkish  ; 
he  understood  Arabic,  but  did  not  like  to 
speak  it.  The  late  Viceroy  did  not  observe 
the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  relimon  with 

o  ^ 

any  rigor,  and  never  cared  about  fasting  m 
the  month  of  Ramazan.  He  showed  the 
greatest  toleration  for  all  religions,  and  for 
this,  considering  the  strong  innate  bigotry 
which  prevails  among  the  Turks,  he  deserves 
the  greatest  praise.  He  was  the  first  Mo¬ 
hammedan  ruler  who  granted  real  protection 
to  Christians,  raised  them  to  the  highest 
ranks,  and  made  some  of  them  his  most  inti¬ 


mate  friends.  His  freedom  from  superstition 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  toleration  in  religion, 
and  in  many  instances  he  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  those  absurd  prejudices  to  which  all  those 
of  his  faith  humbly  bow  their  heads. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  by  his  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines  sixteen  children ;  of  these  only  five, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living, 
viz..  Said  Pasha,  admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  born  in  1818;  Haleem  Bey,  born  in 
1820;  Mehemet  Ali  Bey,  born  in  1833  ;  Naz- 
leh  Hanum,  born  in  1797,  widow  of  the  Def- 
terdar  Mohammed  Bey;  Zeinab  Hanum,  bom 
in  1824,  and  married  in  1845  to  Kamil  Pasha. 
Haleem  Bey  was  four  years  in  Paris,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education. 

Mehemet  Ali’s  second  son,  after  the  late 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  Toussoon  Pasha,  born  at 
Cavalla,  who  left  an  only  son,  Abbas  Pasha, 
born  in  1813,  at  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
Toussoon  Pasha  died  of  the  plague  at  the 
camp  of  Damanhour  in  1810. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  also  at  Cavalla,  by  the 
j  same  wife,  a  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who 
died  in  the  war  in  Sennaar.  Another  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  Houssein  Bey,  born  in  1826, 
died  in  1847  at  Paris,  w’here  he  had  been 
sent  for  his  education.  Mehemet  Ali  had 
twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom 
are  dead. 


Fiom  the  People's  Joninal. 

THOUGHTS  ON  POETICAL  INJUSTICE. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.D. 


We  have  all  heard  of  “Poetical  Justice,” 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetical  “  Injus¬ 
tice,”  which  the  world  should  now  and  then 
consider. 

Addicted  as  men  are  to  the  sheepish  prin¬ 
ciple  of  following  where  they  are  led,  and  apt 
as  the  multitude  may  be  to  credit  what  they 
are  told  to  believe,  inquiring  and  independent 
spirits  make  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time  to  question  history  and  poetry,  and  call 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  characters  of  their 
heroes.  The  general  tendency  of  these  in¬ 
quiries  has  been  to  rescue  from  obloquy  great 
names  that  may  have  been  undeserving  of  it 
— to  add  to,  and  not  detract  from,  the  ma¬ 
jestic  images  in  the  yet  unfilled  gallery  of 
the  world’s  heroes.  The  long  and  illustri¬ 
ous  list  of  such  names — to  say  nothing  of  the 


saints  and  apostles  of  Christianity,  would  in¬ 
clude  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Harvey, 
Galileo,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  a  w  hole  host 
of  glorious  men,  to  whose  memory  the  world 
has  done  justice  for  the  scorn,  hatred,  and 
persecution  of  their  contemporaries.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  group  together  a  few 
minor  instances  of  this  kind  of  reaction  in  the 
moral  world,  of  which  the  effect  is  not  yet 
complete.  Let  us  select  a  few  cases  still  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  great  court  of  human  appeal,  in 
which  the  appellants  have  been  heard  by  their 
council,  and  in  which  the  supreme  judge, 
Opinion,  has  showm  that  he  is  about  to  re¬ 
verse  the  judgment  of  the  “court  below,” 
and  of  the  poets  and  historians  who  sit  on 
the  benches. 

Two  remarkable  instances  have  taken 
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place  with  regard  to  characters  in  Shak- 
speare.  In  his  immortal  pages,  Macbeth 
stands  branded  as  a  weak  and  cowardly 
murderer;  who,  goaded  by  a  strong-minded 
and  bad  woman,  and  by  the  promptings  of 
his  owm  guilty  ambition,  treacherously  slew 
his  guest — the  king  to  w’hom  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  and  to  whom  he  owed  the  double 
fealty  of  a  subject  and  a  host.  Yet  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  Shakspeare 
pilloried  a  comparatively  innocent  man,  by 
founding  a  play  upon  tradition,  and  not  upon 
history.  Macbeth  slew  Duncan,  it  is  true, 
but  not  in  his  bed — not  asleep  and  unarmed 
— but  in  open  fight  on  the  field  of  battle.  It 
does  not  even  appear  that  Macbeth  was  a 
usurper  ;  but  granting  that  he  were,  still,  in 
the  unsettled  and  serai-barbarous  period  at 
which  he  lived,  usurpation  was  a  common  oc¬ 
currence  ;  and,  in  his  case,  the  usurpation 
proved  of  advantage  to  the  country  that 
acquiesced  in  it.  Macbeth  reigned  over  1 
Scotland  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  legal  flaw  in  his  title  to  the  throne,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  a  good  moral  title  by  the 
general  vigor  and  policy  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  by  his  justice  to  the  people.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  “  The  claim  of  Macbeth 
to  the  throne,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scot¬ 
tish  succession,  was  better  than  that  of  Dun¬ 
can.  As  a  king,  the  tyrant  so  much  exclaim¬ 
ed  against  was,  in  reality,  a  firm,  just,  and 
equitable  prince.”  The  reaction  having  be¬ 
gun,  men  have  learned  to  separate  the  Mac¬ 
beth  of  Shakspeare  from  the  Macbeth  of  his¬ 
tory — to  admire  the  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  grandest  portraitures  of  crime  and  sor¬ 
row  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  ;  more 
interesting,  although  fictitious,  than  the  real 
Macbeth  that  lived  and  moved  ;  and  to  do 
justice  at  all  convenient  times  to  the  fame 
that  had  the  misfortune  (for  itself,  if  not  for 
the  world)  to  come  in  the  way  of  so  mighty 
a  genius. 

Richard  III.  of  England  is  another  royal 
personage  whose  memory  has  been  similarly 
unfortunate  in  coming  into  contact  with  the 
purposes  of  Shakspeare.  No  doubt  the 
world  has  gained ;  but  the  world,  when  it 
does  justice  to  the  real  Richard,  will  fortu¬ 
nately  lose  no  portion  of  the  delight  and  in¬ 
struction  derivable  from  the  story  of  the 
imaginary  one.  The  materials  available  for 
the  dramatist’s  purpose  were  found  in  Holin- 
shed,  who  took  them  from  the  prejudiced 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Later  historians 
denied  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
statements,  and  the  truth  of  his  portraiture  : 
and  while  they  could  not  gainsay  the  fact 


that  Richard  had  committed  crimes  in  the 
pursuit  of  power,  explained,  if  they  did  not 
apologize  for  them,  by  the  character  of  his 
age,  which  was  one  not  tender  of  human 
life,  nor  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  its  objects.  The  Richard  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  gigantic  criminal ;  the  Rich¬ 
ard  of  impartial  history  is  still  a  criminal, 
but  a  man  not  all  evil — a  man  who  turned 
to  a  good  use  the  power  that  he  may  have 
ill  acquired  ;  a  man  who  made  enemies  of  his 
haughty  and  vindictive  nobles ;  but  who 
ruled  the  people  with  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion,  and  treated  them  in  a  manner  to  de¬ 
serve,  if  it  did  not  obtain,  their  love.  His 
memory  has  cried  aloud  for  justice.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  has  done  battle  in  his  behalf 
— has  entered  the  court  of  appeal,  and 
made  out  such  a  case  in  his  favor  as  goes  far 
to  qualify,  if  it  cannot  reverse,  the  previous 
judgment. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  kings, 
let  us  not  omit  the  case  of  James  I. — the 
alleged  bigot  and  pedant,  the  mock  Solomon, 
and  the  butt  of  ridicule,  for  a  long  period, 
for  every  one  who  desired  to  have  a  fling  at 
royalty.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  elder 
D ’Israeli’s  inquiry  into  the  literary  and  po¬ 
litical  character  of  that  monarch,  will  confess 
that  he  has  found  not  only  a  zealous  but  an 
able  defender.  Mr.  D’Israeli,  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  preface  to  this  interesting  historical 
sketch,  set  off  in  the  world  with  the  popular 
notions  of  the  character  of  James  I.  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  with  a  more  en¬ 
larged  comprehension  of  the  age,  he  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  his  real  with  his 
apparent  character,  and  developed  those  hid¬ 
den  and  involved  causes  which  so  long  influ¬ 
enced  historians  and  memoir-writers  in  vili¬ 
fying  and  ridiculing  this  monarch.  Mr.  D’ls- 
raeli  s  treatise  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
It  seeks  to  prove  that  the  alleged  pedant  de¬ 
tested  pedantry ;  that  the  so-called  bigot 
was  less  bigoted  than  his  age ;  that  the 
epithet  “  Solomon,”  applied  to  him  in  mock¬ 
ery,  ought  to  have  been  applied  in  serious¬ 
ness  and  in  respect ;  that  the  monarch,  ac¬ 
cused  of  personal  cowardice,  dreaded  war 
for  his  people  and  not  for  himself ;  and  that 
his  contemporaries  saw  and  acknowledged  in 
him  those  virtues  and  talents  which  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  age,  led  astray  by  prejudiced  writers, 
altogether  denied.  Who  shall  say  that  Mr. 
D’Israeli  has  failed  in  this  chivalrous  attempt  ? 
All  unprejudiced  readers  must  admit  that  he 
has  done  much  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his 
hero  from  obloquy  that  appears  unmerited  ; 
and  that,  although  “  this  philosopher  on  the 
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throne,  and  father  of  his  people,  lived  with¬ 
out  exciting  gratitude  and  died  without  in¬ 
spiring  regret — unregarded,  unreraember- 
ed,”  there  is  justice  to  be  gathered  from  the 
rolling  of  the  centuries.  The  thinkers  of  the 
present  age,  if  they  do  not  share  in  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  defender,  at  least  suspend 
their  judgment,  and  admit  that  his  detrac¬ 
tors  may  have  been  in  error. 

Cromwell’s  is  another  over-vili6ed  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  with  regard  to  which,  thanks  not  only 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  his  great  defender  and  ad¬ 
mirer,  but  to  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  and 
other  writers,  the  reaction  has  commenced 
and  made  good  progress.  As  if  to  verify 
the  quaint  prediction  of  his  contemporary — 

“  Ilis/rtme,  like  men,  the  older  it  doth  grow. 

Will  of  itself  turn  whiter  too,” 

the  world  is  pleased  with  every  new  proof 
that  industry  or  ingenuity  can  adduce  of  the 
sterlinix  character  and  steadfast  wisdom  of 
the  great  Protector  of  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  infamy  with  which  it  was 
sought  to  cover  him  has  been  gradually  dis¬ 
persing,  like  the  morning  mists  before  the 
sun  ;  the  mark  of  Cain  which  royalist  wri¬ 
ters,  in  the  reaction  of  their  day,  affixed  upon 
his  brow,  has  been  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  new  reaction  of  this  age, 
a  halo  has  been  gradually  forming,  which 
bids  fair  to  enshrine  permanently  that  mem¬ 
ory  which  was  once  considered  more  degrad¬ 
ed  and  unworthy  than  that  of  the  vilest  of 
malefactors. 

The  history  of  the  illustrious  Machiavelli 
is  another  instance  of  pertinacious  WTong  dis¬ 
appearing  before  the  lights  exhibited  by  cool 
and  dispassionate  inquiry.  For  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  upw’ards,  his  name  has  served  to 
designate  a  particular  kind  of  political  dupli¬ 
city  and  cunning.  To  accuse  a  statesman  of 
Machiavellism,  has  been  to  exalt  his  intel¬ 
lect  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty  and  virtue 
— to  exonerate  him  from  the  imputation  of 
lack  of  brains,  only  to  brand  him  as  possess¬ 
ing  too  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  species. 

11  Principe”  (“  The  Prince”),  his  famous 
treatise,  long  considered  infamous,  brought 
all  this  obloquy  upon  him.  In  that  much- 
spoken-of,  but  little  known  work,  he  drew 
up  the  code  of  despotism,  concealing  his 
satire  so  well,  that  the  world  mistook  the 
hater  for  the  friend  of  tyranny,  and  the  de¬ 
nouncer  of  crimes  against  the  people  for 


their  apologist.  Machiavelli  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  he  was  put  to  the  torture 
by  a  despot,  and  endured  sorrow's  of  many 
kinds  for  his  devotion  to  his  country.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  princes,  and  with  the  people  too, 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  w'ork,  intending  a 
satire  upon  the  crimes  of  rulers.  The  obsti¬ 
nate  world  insisted  upon  receiving  this  satire 
in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  an¬ 
imated  its  author,  with  about  as  little  justice 
as  we  should  exhibit  were  we  to  accuse 
Henry  Fielding  of  preaching  robbery  and 
murder  for  his  “  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great.”  Machiavelli’s  object,  it  is  true,  was 
not  quite  so  apparent  as  that  of  the  novelist. 
The  people,  moreover,  were  not  aware  of  the 
friend  they  had  in  this  illustrious  diplomatist. 
They  considered  the  hard  words  he  employ¬ 
ed  against  men  in  general,  as  the  outpour¬ 
ings  of  a  demoniac  hatred.  They  could  not 
see  that  the  severe  satire  wjis  intended  for 
their  beneht,  or  make  any  allowance  for  the 
bitterness  of  feelinjr  with  which  unmerited 
suffering  had  imbued  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time.  Machiavelli  dedicated  his  trea¬ 
tise  of  “The  Prince”  to  Lorenzo,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  the  usurper  of  the  liberties  of  I'lor- 
ence  ;  a  man  w'hom  he  hated,  against  whose 
government  he  had  conspired,  and  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  to  extort 
from  his  agony  the  names  of  his  confederates. 
This  circumstiince  might  have  served  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  herd  of  men  and  of  writers  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  author ;  but  it  did 
not.  Treatise  after  treatise  was  written,  to 
refute  doctrines  which  Machiavelli  detested  ; 
and  his  name  became  the  synonym  for  the 
political  criminality  and  astuteness  which  it 
was  his  real  object  to  hold  up  to  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  mankind.  Amongst  others  who  em¬ 
ployed  their  pens  in  this  cause  was  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  wrote  in  his  youth 
a  tract  entitled  “  Anti-Machiavel.”  ‘‘  This 
military  genius,”  says  D’Israeli,  “  protested 
against  those  political  arts  w  hich  he  after¬ 
wards  adroitly  practiced,  and  realized  in  his 
own  character  the  political  monster  which 
Machiavelli  had  drawn.”  The  tide  against 
Machiavelli  has  long  since  begun  to  turn ; 
and  though  his  unfortunate  name  will,  in  all 
probability,  survive  to  designate  a  species  of 
depravity  for  w'hich  modern  languages  offer 
no  other,  the  memory  of  the  man  has  already 
received  justice  from  all  the  impartial  students 
of  history,  and  will,  doubtless,  receive  jus¬ 
tice  in  due  time  from  a  still  wider  audience. 
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Benjamin  Franklin :  his  Autobiography,  with  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  his  Public  Life  and  Services.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Ha.stings  Weld — with  numerous  designs 
by  J.  G.  Chapman. 

When  we  say  that  this  book  is  illustrated  to  our 
liking,  we  intend  the  statement  to  convey  high 
praise; — since  few  autobiographies  hold  a  more  hon¬ 
ored  place  in  our  regard  than  Benjamin  Franklin’s. 
There  is  heart  as  well  as  head  in  it ;  the  plainness 
and  the  poetry  of  true — as  distinct  from  tawdry — 
Republican  energy  and  achievement.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  which  we  hope  we  shall  never  cease  to 
relish.  It  is  calculated,  from  the  professional  tone 
of  its  incidents,  to  be  expressly  dear  to  all  literary 
men,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  record  of  progress.  By  the 
majority  of  book-illustrators  fed  on  the  patronage 
and  requisitions  of  those  “  having  albums,”  such  a 
subject  might  not  be  thought  to  hold  out  any  strong 
temptations.  I’he  mixture  of  practical  with  pictur¬ 
esque  which  it  contains  is  calculated  to  baffle  the 
mediocrities.  Most  satisfactorily  has  the  difficulty 
been  provided  for  by  Mr.  Chapman :  some  of  whose 
designs,  moreover,  are  capitally  rendered  on  wood — 
making  the  volume  a  truly  attractive  one,  without 
divesting  it  of  the  value  which  belongs  to  a  library 
book.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  illustrations  rather 
than  upon  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Hastings  Weld  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  p<jrtion  of  the  volume,  however  well 
executed,  could  hardly  fail  to  come  before  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  the  quality  of  the  former  part  con¬ 
sidered.  As  a  companion,  Franklin  is  little  less 
trying  to  a  modern  writer  than  that  Archimage  of 
nervous  writing,  William  Cobbett — Athcnamni. 


Principles  of  Zoology. — By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Au¬ 
gustus  A.  Gould.  Boston :  Gould  »t  Co. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  has  characterized 
the  science  of  our  day,  has  been  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  naturalists  to  study  the  forms  of  plants  and  an¬ 
imals  to  the  exclusion  of  any  regard  for  the  functions 

fierformed,  or  the  changes  undergone  in  them  during 
ife.  Dried  plants  and  stuflfed  skins  were  supposed 
to  afford  all  the  necessary  elements  of  rearing  bo¬ 
tanical  and  zoological  science.  Already  has  the  bot¬ 
anist  declared  his  conviction  that  a  single  observa¬ 
tion  on  a  living  plant  with  a  microscope  is  of  more 
importance  to  botany  than  the  possession  of  a  cart¬ 
load  of  dried  plants : — and  the  thought  is  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  zoologists,  that  it  is  useless  for  them 
to  pursue  their  task  without  the  aids  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  To  know  what  an  animal 
or  plant  really  is,  or  what  it  is  in  relation  to  other 
animals  and  plants,  we  must  know,  us  well  as  its 
external  form,  its  internal  structure  and  its  living 
actions, — and  not  only  w  hat  they  are,  but  w’hat  they 
have  been.  That  would  be  but  an  imperfect  history 
of  a  nation  or  an  individual  that  should  be  confined 
to  any  given  day,  or  even  year,  in  its  whole  exist¬ 
ence.  1  his,  then,  has  been  the  deficiency  of  both 
zoology  and  botany; — and  the  history  of  almost 
every  individual  plant  and  animal  has  yet  to  be 


w'ritten.  This  will  be  cheering  news  for  those  who, 
because  new  plants  and  new  animals  are  not  to  be 
laid  hold  of,  imagine  that  science  is  about  to  stop. 
Almost  all  our  science  in  zoology  and  botany  is  yet 
to  come, — and  we  can  expect  it  only  through  the  aid 
of  well-trained  observers.  First  principles  must  be 
understood  before  we  can  hope  for  great  advances 
to  follow.  It  is  on  this  account  that  w  e  are  glad  to 
find  so  accomplished  a  naturalist  as  M.  Agassiz 
teaching  the  elements  of  his  science.  We  are  prob¬ 
ably  indebted  for  this  to  the  demands  of  his  adopted 
country.  In  America  the  difficulty  of  beginning 
anything  anew’  is  less  than  in  Europe.  Time  has 
not  yet  encrusted  her  educational  institutions  and 
forbidden  their  expansion  w  ith  the  impulses  of  the 
new'  life  that  ever  flows  from  inquiry  and  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  human  mind.  The  present  work  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges ; — and  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  admirably  adapted 
in  its  general  arrangement  and  style  to  meet  the 
object  of  its  publication. — Athenaum. 


Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Orleans;  including  Sketch¬ 
es  and  Anecdotes  of  the  most  distingriished  Char¬ 
acters  in  France  during  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor, 
LL.D.  8  vols.  8vo. 

To  withdraw  the  liistory  of  the  Orleans  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  from  the  mass  of  French  history,  and 
set  it  clearly  as  an  episode  before  the  public,  w  as  a 
design  which  might  readily  be  suggested  at  this 
crisis  of  its  fortunes.  The  past  cycle  appears  to  be 
completed ;  and  the  cycle  of  the  future,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  the  descijndants  of  the  first  crowned  and 
discrow’ned  member  of  the  family  of  Louis  I  hilippe, 
is  opening  its  course  in  France  and  in  Spain.  1  he 
influence  of  the  race  upon  the  political  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  France  has  long  been  most  imptirtant,  but 
never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  At  last  it  arrived  at  the  climax  to  blight  its 
w’holesome  brother,  and  the  elder  house  succumbed 
to  the  aspiring  of  the  younger  rival.  To  have  the 
whole  traced  with  an  able  and  competent  hand,  the 
task  could  not  have  been  entrusted  t*»  a  superior 
ability  than  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  so  well  know  n  and 
esteemed  in  the  literary  w’orld  for  his  former  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  belonging  to  the  sterling  ranks  of  national 
literature.  Nor  has  he  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
choice,  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  subject  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  clearly  arranged,  ground¬ 
ed  on  considerable  research,  and  impartially  stated. 
The  results  are  not  favorable  to  the  Orleans  dynasty 
or  its  precedents;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  three 
volumes  for  the  details  from  the  period  of  “  the  great 
secret  of  Louis  XIV.”-  to  the  present  day.  1  hat  a 
consistent  and  consequential  line  of  policy  has  lieen 
pursued  by  the  Orleans  family  from  that  date,  and 
that  intrigue  and  conspiracy  marked  the  doings  of 
some  part  of  it,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  How 
far  the  ex-King  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  will  probably  be  better  understood  hereafier.— 
Literary  Uazctte. 


